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ABSTRACT 

This report reviews the research and literature on 
the improvement of college teaching through use of a model that 
stresses a supportive teaching culture and helps motivate individual 
faculty members to improve their teaching by utilizing a variety of 
sources of informative feedback. The sources include: colleagues and 
consultants, department chairs, students, and self-evaluation. The 
report provides: (l) an examination of the nature of instructional 

improvement and the challenge of motivating faculty to improve their 
teaching through identifying, making, and maintaining necessary 
changes; (2) an exploration of important factors in the creation of a 
supportive campus teaching culture; (3) explanations and 
illustrations of five sources of feedback for improving instruction 
(teachers themselves, students, colleagues, consultants, and 
department chairs)*, and (4) an analysis of the special needs of new 
and junior faculty for instructional improvement. The following 
characteristics of a culture supportive of teaching improvement are 
identified: administrator support; shared values about the importance 
of teaching and involvement of faculty in instructional improvement 
programs; an expanded view of scholarship; a requirement that 
effective teaching be demonstrated as part of the hiring process*, 
faculty interaction and collaboration; a faculty development program*, 
effective department chairs*,, and connection of tenure/promotion 
decisions to teaching evaluations. (Contains approximately 250 
references . ) (DB) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



“Taking Teaching Seriously” is drawn from a celebrated 
address by K. Patricia Cross at the 1986 AAHP National 
Conference on Higlier Education in Washington. D.C. In her 
address, Cro.ss emphasized the importance of efforts to 
increase the quality of college teaching. I'his report uses a 
model that views various strategies for improving instruction 
as helping motivate indhadual faculty memlxas to impro\'e 
their teaching by changing (and maintaining) certain of their 
iastaictionai attitudes and practices (through the process of 
unfreezing, changing, and refreezing certain attitudes and 
behaviors). This model focuses on the \ arieties of informa- 
tive feedback — from such .sources as colleagues and consul- 
tants, chairs, .students, and one.self — that are facilitated by a 
.suppoilive teaching culture and tluit dri\ e the process of 
iastructional improwment. 

What Are the Primary Characteristics of a 
Supportive Teaching Culture? 

The presence of a culture that is suppoiiive of teaching 
clearl>' enhances the effect i\ ene.s.s of liII .strategies for 
improving instruction. The liter‘ture consi.stently identifies 
the follow ing characteristics of cultures that suppoii teaching 
and its improwment: unambiguous commitment to and 
.support of teaching and its improvement from .senior admin- 
istrators: shared \ alues about the imponance of teaching 
between administrators and faculty, with widespread 
involvement of faculty in planning and implementing actn i- 
ties and programs to impn>\ e teaching, thus creating a sen.se 
of faculty “ow nership” of these activities and programs; the 
pre.sence of effect i\ e department chairs who are supportive 
of teaching and its impro\'ement; frecjuenl interaction and 
collaboration among faculty and a sense of community 
among faculty regarding teaching-related i.ssues: a faculty' 
development program or campus teaching center; a broad, 
expanded view' of .scholarship and .scholarly activities; deci- 
sions about tenure and promotion connected to rigorous 
evaluations of teaching; and a re(|uirement that .some 
demonstration of effecti\e teac hing hc‘ part of inter\'ic*w ing 
and hiring new' faculty (Ma.s.sy, Wilger. and Colbeck I99g 
Rice and Au.stin 1990). 
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What Strategies to Improve Instruction Help Teachers 
Provide Informative Feedback to Themselves? 

Because college teachers often have a strong need to seek 
self-determined competence by continuously scanning the 
instructional environment for informative feedback, their 
behavior can be examined and the source of changes in 
their behav'ior understood by view'ing them as “reflective 
practitioners.” Activities that constitute such practice- 
centered inquiry have been shown to be useful strategies for 
improving instruction (Amundsen, Gryspeerdt, and Moxness 
1993). The ultimate foundation of all reflective practice or 
self-reflection is the ability and opportunity to engage in 
self-evaluation or self-assessment, I’wo common methods of 
collecting self-evaluation feedback at univ'ersities involve the 
use of self-rating forms and self-reports. At some colleges 
and univ-ersities, for example, faculty are asked to complete 
the same (or slightly reworded) questionnaires to evaluate 
teaching as their students. This procedure enables faculty to 
analyze their teaching and to reflect on their teaching behav- 
iors along the same dimensions their students use to evalu- 
ate them. A second method, self-reports completed by 
college professors, has traditionally been limited to vitae and 
reports of activities; recently, however, the idea of self- 
reports has been conceptually and functionally expanded 
into a medium, compendium, and showcase for reflectiv'c 
practice — namely, the teaching portfolio, which is e.ssentially 
an elaborate and reflective form of .self-evaluation (Edgerton, 
Hutchings, and Quinlan 1991). 

How Can Students Make Their Voices Heard? 

Students hardly need to be ‘ silent partners* in the enterpri.se 
of improving teaching. One way their v'oices can be f card is 
through their completing teacher and course evaluations. 
Re.search has shown persi.stently that feedback from .student 
ratings is of value in improving teaching, particularly if this 
feedback is accompanied by the teacher s consulting vv’ith a 
colleague or a teaching con.sultant (L Hommedieu, Menges, 
and Brinko 1990), Sev’eral different ways of using .student 
interview’s for giv'ing feedback to teachers have also been 
reported as .successful .strategies for improving instruction, 
including group disc ussions, small-group instructional diag- 
nosis, the cla.ss interview-, and quality-control circles. A par- 
ticularly distinctive way of receiving feedback from .students 




is for a professor to invite students into his or her classroom 
who are not “official" members of the class but who are 
trained in classroom observation. A student-visitor program 
primarily provides confidential observations to increase the 
instaictor’s effectiveness in helping students learn. Another 
strategy for “listening" to students has been called “class- 
room assessment," which consists of a wide range of meth- 
ods college teachers can use to obtain useful feedback on 
what, how much, and how well their students are learning 
(Angelo and Cross 1993 ). 

How Can Colleagues, Consultants, and Chairs 
Be Helpful in Improving Teaching? 

Faculty .>eminars, workshops, and colloquia about teaching 
are traditional (but still effective) practices for encouraging 
interaction and collaboration among faculty regarding teach- 
ing. Recent developments in a variety of areas — acticm sci- 
ence, reflective practice, adult learning theory', and the 
like — have encouraged an expanded range of strategies 
using colleagues to help improve teaching. One important 
set of activities, programs, and projects in this expansion is 
the renewed use of team teaching (Baldwin and Austin 
1995 ). Faculty collaboration through team teaching benefits 
professors by developing their teaching abilities, intellectually 
stimulating them, engaging them as .self-directed learners, 
and more closely connecting them to the university or col- 
lege as a community. A second set of programs and practices 
is collegial coaching (Keig and Waggoner 1994 ). Two prima- 
ry activities involved in collegial coaching are ob.ser\^ation of 
clas.sroom teaching and instaictional consultation (the review 
of course materials and discussions about classr(K>m prac- 
tices). Based on descriptions and analyses of coaching pro- 
jects at colleges and universities, effective programs have all 
or most of the following characteristics: an underlying philos- 
ophy; a procedure for selecting participants; a training pro- 
gram for collegial coaches; a preobservation conference; one 
or more classr(K)m visits and obserx^atiems; a postobservation 
conference; and a chance for participants to evaluate their 
effectivenc.ss. 

Many of the informal processes of consultation carried 
out in collegial coaching projects have been formalized in a 
comprehensive set of more routine services provided by the 
trained con.su 1 tan ts who constitute the staff of campus teach- 
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ing centers. Instructional consultation is usually based on a 
comprehensive model that includes data collection and 
analysis by the consultant, strategies for inipnwement 
worked out between the consultant and the teacher, and 
evaluation (Lewis and Pov'lacs 1988). Consultation improves 
teaching piimarily through the use of eftectix’c practices in 
giving feedback (often associated with student ratings and 
direct observ ation or videotapes c^f classroom teaching) 
and through the various interpersonal roles assumed by 
consultants. 

Department chairs are also important to the improvement 
of teaching. One way they help is by [)roviding suppcm — 
financial and otlierwise — to ongoing formal and informal 
attempts to improve teaching. They are invaluable in defin- 
ing faculty development and instructional impnwement (as 
distinct from faculty evaluation) as an important departmen- 
tal activity. They can plan programs for the department, 
such as pedagogical collociuia, that help improve teaching. 
'Lhey can even interv'ene more directly by following steps 
similar to those used in instructional consultation (Creswell, 
VC'heeler, Seagren, Ugly and Beyer 1990). 

How Can the Special Weeds for Improving the 
Teaching of New and Junior Faculty Be Met? 

Because new faculty members share common concerns 
about such matters as workload and stress from multiple 
demands, uncertainty about what is expected of them, a 
desire for C('>llegial support, and a need to develop teaching 
skills, a strong argument can be made tor supplementing 
traditional, individual approaches of socialization that help 
them adjust to their new environment with a collective 
approach that address these common concerns. Workshops 
and "substantial” (’>rientation programs for new faculty mem- 
bers that offer concrete assistance with the development of 
teaching skills and with v’arious common problems are being 
used successfully in a variety of colleges and universities. In 
addition, formal mentoring programs for new and junior 
faculty are also being used at different schools to give con- 
crete assistance with the development of teaching skills, 
to address professional and personal concerns, and, in 
general, to counter the vagaries of the usually informal 
socialization of new college teachers (Boice 1992b; Sorcinelli 
and Austin 1992). 
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what Can Colleges Do to Improve Teaching? 

Severij! approaches, used in concert, can be used to iniprcne 
instruction in colleges and universities. Ways need to be 
found to "unfreeze" certain attitudes and behaviors of .some 
teacliers that prevent them from improving their teaching. 
Supportive teaching cultures on campus must be strength- 
ened, especially at those colleges where such cultures are 
subsidiary' to more dominant cultures. More teachers need to 
be given guided experience in being "reflective practition- 
ers." Students should be treated (and sought out) as active 
partners in the improvement of instruction. Formal and 
informal collaboration among colleagues should be re- 
warded Chairs heed to be encouraged to offer tlieir in\ alu- 
able support through their creation of an environment 
conducive to effective teaching. Trained consultants, often 
though not invariably associated with a campus teaching 
center, should be recognized as the experts they are in 
instructional improvement and their acti\ ities facilitated. And 
new and junior faculty must be encouraged and helped with 
their teaching through |')rograms recognizing their special 
needs and talents. 
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FOREWORD 



The title of this report, Taking Teaching Senoiisly\ 
assumes that teaching is not taken seriously l^y a large num- 
ber of higher education faculty and administrators. While 
many may feel uncomfortable with this contention, there are 
a number of conditions and a,ssumption.s that give evidence 
to support this position, 

I’lie first condition is the training of future college teach- 
ers and administrators. In both cases, courses or clinical 
experiences concerning the re.search and skills of teaching 
are .seldom part of their formal education. While a lew may 
have the experience of being a Teaching Assistant, the for- 
mal education aiul .supenased training t(^ become a 'lA is 
very' limited. Compared with the practical training received 
in the ba.sic .skills of medicine or law, the training tor teach- 
ing is almost non-existent. When faculty are a.sked how 
they learned to teach, the primary' respon.se is that they imi- 
tated the teaching style of a favorite professor. Role model- 
ing is admirable, but it is hardly a substitute for a 
purposeful. .supei*vi.sed f)rogram to learn the theories and 
lechnicjues of a specific profes.sional skill. 

A .second condition is the visibility given to teaching. 
Under the gui.se of academic freedom, faculty e.stabli.sh a 
barrier of protection annmd their teaching activities. Rarely 
do faculty encourage peers, administrators, or teaching 
experts to \asit their cla.ssroom, re\'iew their teaching perfor- 
mance. and .suggest .steps f('>r improvement. Faculty and 
administrators often support the teaching privacy rights of 
the individual faculty member becau.se they are not confi- 
dent in their own ability' to judge the teaching competency 
of their colleague. In.stead. while the in.stitutional leadership 
is talking about the importance of quality teaching, individ- 
ual faculty members are being ev; ’uated on their re.search 
agenda, the number of publication * written, and the number 
of conference presentations given. The.se activities may not 
be valued over teaching, but becau.se publications and con- 
ference pre.sentations are more visible, easier to count, and 
usually have the legitimacy' of peer review', they receive 
more emphasis becau.se they are considered safe measure- 
ments of faculty performance. 

The lack of emphasis given to making the skill of leach- 
ing an imi)ortant consideration in judging faculty perfor- 
mance and a foi us of ('ontinuous profe.s.sional development 
is also rooted in three ba.sic a.ssumptions. I'ir.st, when a 
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faculty member is hired it is assumed the individual already 
possesses the necessary skills of teaching. This is especially 
true if that person holds a doctorate. A second assumption 
is that once a person has acquired the skills necessary to be 
a g(x)d teacher the individual always continues to be a good 
teacher. These two assumptions are rarely challenged 
because of the lack of an acceptable continuous means for 
institutions to measure quality teaching. The primary base- 
line standard of measurement is whether or not the students 
liked the teacher. Although research has supported the 
validity of student evaluation of teaching, these evaluations 
rarely assess the quality of teaching on a longitudinal basis 
or on the total content of a course in relation to the goals of 
the larger curriculum. Because of this lack of institutional 
standards and measurement of teaching, it is safer to assume 
that any deterioration in teaching performance is the respon- 
sibility of the individual professor and the institution has 
little responsibility for the continuous teaching development 
of its faculty. 

This last assumption may be the most fallacious. It may 
really be true that when faculty are hired they do possess 
adequate teaching skills that last a lifetime. The question 
that is not asked is, “What type of students are they skilled 
to teach?” Faculty with graduate degrees receive their 
teaching skills at institutions that are often considerably dif- 
ferent from where they begin their first faculty position. 

Add to this the consideration that, over the years, the type of 
student attending colleges and universities has changed 
considerably. The age, race, gender, education background, 
technological skills, and education expectations of today’s 
students differ significantly from those of just ten years ago. 
Is it reasonable to expect that faculty trained at graduate 
institutions 20 years ago have the necessary teaching skills 
for the current student body? 

Institutions should not make the assumption that the 
an.sw'er is yes to this question. Institutions need to he much 
more aggressive in their approach to ensuring the quality of 
teaching. In this report by Michael Paulsen, associate profes- 
sor and coordinator of graduate programs in educational 
leadership at the University of New Orleans and Kenneth A. 
Feldman, professor of sociology at the State University of 
New York at Stony Brook, present a conceptual framework 
and [)r(K'Css for instructional improvement which is carefully 
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cievcloped. This integrative study brings together the major 
research and literature on teaching and the means to make 
instructional improvement an integral part of an institution s 
culture. 

Takifi^ Teaching Seriously is not just a catchy title of a 
speech or book, it is the expectation that students, parents, 
employers and other stakeholders have for measuring the 
duality of an iastitution. With this monograph the authors 
detail the primary^ characteri.stics of a culture that is support- 
ive of iastructional improvement. Regrettably, few institu- 
tions have a majority of these characteristics. For tho.se 
institutions that are serious about taking "teaching .seriously", 
this report will be veiy' u.seful in making these characteristics 
a permanent part of their culture. 

Jonathan D. Fife 

Series Fditor. 

Frofes.sor of Higher Education Admini.stralion and 
Director, ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
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THE CHALLENGE OF INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



A fuoivmoit that R\ Pdihcia O*o.s>' labeled "Takifif^ 
Teaching Seriously " is spreadius* throughout the couu- 
/;t. (.'{im/>us {(fter ccuNpus is reexaniiniuj^ its comm it- 
mem to teaching cnid hei>iuuiuii> to e^xplore u'{iys that 
teachiuM mii>ht he reirarded aud /m/;/V)r(v/( Hdgciion, 

1 lukliini».s. and Quinlan IWl.p. I). 

I)urini» llic l9«S0s. several inllueniial national rejioris raistxl 
(jueMions about llie (juality ol underuraduaie ediu'aiion (sc‘e. 
e.i»,, Assoeialion ol AiiKMiean Colleges 198^; \\‘.[. Beiinell 
198e. lioyer 198"; National Institute ol* l-dueation 198 i). 
Anioiig the many ehalhaigt's emerging Irom these leports 
\\c*re rc‘c oninH-iulations that higlua' edueation phue a high 
priority on the c|ualit\ of college teac hing and its inij‘)rove- 
ment. Most colleges and universities across the country are 
now striving to meet this challenge*. Tin* call lor instructional 
imj'irovenient has come* in many rorms and from a vaiiety ol 
sources. In addition to the recommc‘ndations in tlie lormal 
rej'iorts produced by government agencies, loundalions. and 
professional associations, incrc'asingly urgent pleas foi- 
improvement in the cjuality of c(^llege teaching have come 
from faculty, disci jilinary .socic'ties, university task forces, 
campus :iclministrators. students and thc-ir families, state 
legislatures, and govc-ming boards. While* all ol these groujis 
share a concern for greater ([uality in college teaching, tlK*y 
differ in terms of their rc'asons for being concerned. 

The Concern about Quality 

Kxj'iressiotis of concern about the ([uahty of colk*ge teaching 
ari.se from the* faculty themselves, especiallv' bc'cau.se of theii' 
altitudes about the le'lative importance to be jilaced on 
teaching and resc'arch. raculty have vvrc'stled for more than 
a century with the conllict surrounding their roles as teach- 
ers and re.searchers (.\u.stin and (lam.son I98,V, Hawkins 
19"9). In 199,2-93. ” percent of 29,” 1 faculty at 289 col 
leges and universitic*s reportc*d that tlK'ir piimary intc‘rc‘sts 
were* “verv heavily in or ' leaning toward" teaching, vvhik* 
only 2 I percent e\j'Mc*.s.sed the same sort of intc‘ix‘st 

in rc‘sc*arch ( Dey, Kamiie/, K(mii, and Astin 199.^, p. lU). 
Among fac ulty at public univ c*rsitic*s, 9" 8 pc‘icc‘nt rc‘portc‘cl 
that "to be* a good leac hc‘r" was a "vc'ry important" or 
“esseniitir* profe.ssional goal (p. but only S. t pc-rcent 
of these faculty reported that the .statement ’ faculty arc* 
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rcwaalotl lor lx“ing gootl IcmcIrms" was '\ciy ilostTiplivo" ot 
llicir follc^o or university (pp. 3^^- “Hivse fiiulings aiv 
eonsisten* w ith iliose of anollier suiAi.'y of S.-nO professors 
at eollt“t»es ami universities, wliere ""I pvavent reportetl 
that tlu>ir interests were "[xinianly in“ or “leaning toward" 
teacliing hut onl\' 29 perevait reported tlu* same level ol 
inteit‘st in researeh (C!arnegit‘ foundation 19S9, j-). *3). 
l'urtlK‘niiort‘. 3"^ pereent of all faculty aiul over SO percent of 
laculty at doetoral and rc'searc h univc‘rsitic‘s agreed with the 
stateiiK‘nl. “‘rlu‘ pressure* to |nihlisli »ediKes the t|uality o! 
tc‘aehing at mv university" (p. SI). C!lc‘aiiy, lactilty are them- 
selvc‘s c()iKc‘rned about instruction and its improvenK*nt. 

rlu'se pic‘leiviK c‘s and coiKvrns eontinuc* in the* lace ol 
vv ell-d<K uiiK‘nlc‘d relatioiisliips between lac’ulty ineonu* and 
the time spent on ic‘ac hing i\‘lativ\' to researc h. \ rc*cent 
studv ot S.3S.^ faculty frotn i2 l collc‘gc‘s and univ ersitic‘s 
rc'vc-als that the fac ulty vvlio s|X‘iicl the least time on teaching 
and the* most time* on resc*aic*h rc*cc*ivc* tlx* highest inconx*s. 
w hile* the* low c*st ixiid fat uity arc* those vvh.o devote the* most 
time* to tc*aching and tlx* lc*ast time* to rc’sc*aic’h ( f'airwc*athc*r 
1993, pp. .^-S: sc*c* also Kate lilt aiul Assoc iatc*s 199S). 

Scholars at tlx* (!arnc*gic* I'ouixlation rc*cc’nlly clc*vc*lopc*d 
an innovative' ivformulation ot the* eonec*pl ol st holarshij') to 
iiulude sevc*ral climensit)ns. This multidimensional c'onstrtxt 
includc*s both a sc holarship ol rc sc*areh as vvc*ll as a sc holar- 
ship ot tc*aching t Hoyc*r 1990; Uicc* 1991). The* rc*port. 
Schalufyhip IA^cofisuh‘rc(L has siimulatc*tl disciplinary soci- 
c*lic*s ;iixl univ c*rsitic*s across the* countrv tt) rc’structurc* hteulty 
rolc*s ;md lesj^K )nsibilitic*s so tluit excc’llc’ht te;tching aixl 
imj'>rovc*cl instrut tion can lx* promoted. c*v;ilu;ttc*cl, and 
rc*vv arclc*d on a lc*vc*l eomj>ar;tblc* tt) rc*search (Adam aixl 
Kt)berts 1993; K. Diamond 199 i; Diamond and AtLim 199S; 
Uoberts. W'ergin. aixl Adam I993f l aculty support for sut h 
c'lTorls appc*;irs to lx* strong. In tlx* C!aiix*gic* |■ouIxl;ltion 
survev mc*nlioiic*cl eaiiic*r. lor c*xamplc*. (■>9 |x*rcent ol laculty 
at rt*sc*;nt h univ c*isitic*s and ’ jx*rcc*nt t)f faculty ;it docltrral 
universities agrc*c*cl with the suitemenl. “Al my institution, we 
ix*c*d bc‘tlc*r wavs. bc*sides publications, to c*v;ilu;itc* the 
scholarlv pc*rloi'manec* of the* laeulty " ( I9S9. p. S2). 

l'Uitht*r suppoit tor instmetional improv c*nx*ni coint*s 
horn campus atlminisir;itors. partit ulaiiy cc*ntial aeadc*mit 
administrators. A relatively rc*ec*nt natioixil survey that stud 
ic'tl the pert options ol fat iilty. chaiis. dc*ans. anti c entral 
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academic adminisiraiors with regard to the relative impoi- 
tance of teaching and research fouiul that, on average. Fac- 
ulty, chairs, and deai'is are vers* similar in their beliefs that 
leaching and research are of ecjual importance (Gray. Froh, 
and Diamond 1902). .\lihougli they ['>erceive that their uni- 
versities currently f^lace much greater emphasis on research 
than on teaching, they ix*lieve their universities should move 
in the direction of equality or balance between emj'>hases on 
teaching and research. In contrast, central academic admini.s- 
irators on average expre.ssed a clear prelerence tor greater 
emphasis on leaching than on research. Although ihe\ per- 
ceive that their universities currently place a .somewhat 
greater emphasis on re.search than on leaching, they believe 
their universities should mov e in the direction ot greater 
empliasis on te.K'hing than on research (pp. S-"). "It may 
well be that central admini.siraiors really value leaching. It 
also may be that ihe.se administrators have been inlluencetl 
by the attitudes expre.s.sed in the national metlia and the 
various national reports, as well as by j'>ressure troin stu- 
dents and their j^arenis, vv hich call for a renewevl emphasis 
on undergraduate leaching in America s re.search universi- 
ties” ( p. ’’). 

Students and their families express an uiKler.siaiKlable 
concern about the ciualily of undergraduate education — a 
product vvho.se price, in the form of tuition. jx*rsi.stently 
increases at lales exceeding growth in the consumer price 
index (Ilal.stead 19S9; Ilaupiman 1990; Paulsen I99D. .\nd 
this coiKvrn could have been heighleix*d by provocative 
public* literature like Pm/Scdni (Sykes I9S8). 

State* legislatures anel governing boarels hear the clamor ol 
the public for improvenK*ni in instruction, yet they must 
contend with revenue shortfalls and the imposition of bud- 
get cutbacks (Halstead 1992: lIiiK*s 19SS). Perhaps becau.se 
of this situation, their reaction often takes the form ol e.stab- 
lishing proceduivs for obtaining c'vidcMxv of improvements 
in both the ciualily and cjuantitv of tc*aching. A growing 
number of .stales aixl institutions are now coixluding lorm.il 
studies of faculty workload and instrudional procluctiv itv 
(('age* Winkler 1992). but it is im|M)rtant that all partii*s 

l)c aware* that inc reases in the '(luantity” of enrollments or 
gracluatcs pc*r unit of tacultv input, through higher teac hing 
loads and higher suident-faculiy ratios, could result in 
dc*ceptive gains in m.struc lional procludiv itv (John.sione 
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1993; St. jolin 199 0, ,\loiv suidonls taui^ht docs not neces- 
sarily lead to superior student learning outcomes. Meaning- 
ful gains in instructional producti\ ity can occur only when 
the quality" of students learning experiences (valued learn- 
ing outcomes) increases per unit of faculty input. This gain 
in the cjuality of learning can, of course, occur through 
improxed instructional effectixeness. 1'luis, genuine gains in 
instructional productix itx can occur if the (juality of learning 
impixA es as a result of better instruction xx hile the quantity 
of students remains constant, (iains in productix ity can also 
occur if increases in the cjualitx of learning, again because of 
improxed instruction, are sufficient to offset any detrimental 
etfects ol a larger number ot students pei- class. 

Teac’ ing Culture and Strategies 
For Improving Instruction 

The phrase "taking teaching seriously * is from a celebrated 
address delix ered by K. I^itricia Cross at the I986 AAHI' 
National Ca>nierence on Higher Ilducation in Washington, 
D.C. Some of the far-reaching ideas in her presentation 
emphasized not only the impoilance of efforts to increase 
the quality of college teaching, but also the need for xvhat 
xxe xxould call — from the perspectixe of the mid-1990s — 'a 
teaching culture * that supports and values .such efforts. 

/he tccichcfwrholcir iras [nis/Kul ojj stci^e /)y the 
} vseci } rl y sc ietft ist i ; / the 1 ^)( \()s, cmcl the resi i Its, n 'bcitei - 
er tfyey may l?cire c/oyie for cu/rcnicemeyit of ktioirleclj^e, 
i.yare not f?een sa/ntciyy for under^rculuate educathni. . 

. . 0)te result of this turn is that dedicated teachers fto 
longer feel tallied hy their institutions. For undergradu- 
ate education to iniprori eachers trill need the lehole- 
hearted sujfort (f their institutions, starting irith a 
commitment to evaluate teachin^ii performance in deci- 
,sions to hire, promote, and tenure faculty members 
(Cro.ss 1986, p. 12). 

Cross can be interpreted as also recommending the 
implementation of .strategies that could both improx'e 
instruction and help create more support ixe teaching cul- 
tures on college and unix ersity campu.ses. Based on the nexv 
epistemology ot practice prestaited by Donald Schon in Fhe 
Reflective Practitioneri 1983). for example, she sugge.sted 



that college tcMcliers become eia.s.sroom researchers. I'hese 
college instructors would view their classrooms as laborato- 
ries where they could continually collect information about 
what and how their student.s learn in relation to what and 
how they are being taught. Through careful renection, 
instructors could estal>lish meaningful connections between 
their own teaching'beha\ iors and their students' learning 
processes and outcomes. Such ettoils woiild also illuminate 
the content-specific characteiistics of effective teaching in a. 
p.irticular discipline, because departmental colleagues would 
now have the results of ongoing instructional experiments to 
report, "faeult\ meetings might well become seminars tor 
the improvement ot teaehing’ (Cross p. la). CJassroom 

research is one of the many ways in which leedback on 
teaching and learning effecti\ eness can be obtained, and 
.such feet^back is a key ingredient of a wide range ot .strate- 
gies to im|)rove iastruction. 

The i)irnhvmcut o/lcdchcfy ifi SL^archifii^Jor )icir 
knioirlcdi^c cifxuit (ccichi}i^ ejfcctircncss also hci^ins !<t 
hiiild a foii}i(lcitio)ifor improivd eralactUoii of teach- 
cai essefitial iti^redknit in ren ardin^ teachini^ /;/ 
Imnnothm a>id tenure decisums. . . . / ca)i thifih of )io 
actum that iroidd do (jitite as )}iiich for the improre- 
me>it ofteachiii}^ and learinii^ as to let a thousand 
classroom laboratories bloom across the }iatio}i. . 
lhat ironld he taki)ig teachi>i^i\ seriously, and it ironld 
move ns toivard oar ^oal of ifnality education for all 
(CToss 19H(x p. la). 

/Vs scholars haw come to understand the.se ideas better, 
in part through an expanding literature ot experience and 
experiment, the underlying themes ot teaching culture and 
in.stritct tonal impro\ ernent .strategies ha\e taken on greater 
importance. In the interc ening years, researchers and puu- 
titioners have begun t(^) Lle\ elop a more rehncLl apprecia- 
tion of the content of a teaching culture, and they have 
expanded the range and examined the effectiwness ot many 
.strategies to impro\e instruction. Siu h .strategies are w'a\‘s tor 
facultv to trawr.se succe.ssfully the .several .steps ot planned 
change in the effectivene.ss of leaching. And various a.spects 
of leaching cultures can enhance or dimini.sh taculty elfoils 
to improve teaching at each pha.se ol in.structional impr()ve- 
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monl. For example, the campus leaching cvnler has shown 
itself lo he an important characteristic of supportive teaching 
cultures that promote the faeulty‘s involvement in improving 
instruction (Austin 1990h), Moreo\en just as faculty efforts to 
improve instruction are nu mired hy suj')portive teaching 
cultures, such efforts in turn proha hi y help strengthen the 
existing teaching cultures. 

Purpose and Organization of This Report 

To respond meaningfully to the call for instructional im- 
provement. a revitalized agenda is in order. It is time to 
draw upon the extensive ex[')erience of in.structional devel- 
opers (Boice 19921'); Brinko 1993: Lewis and Povlac's 19H8; 
Wei me r 1990), W'hat the.se developers have learned ;ihout 
the* /)r(K Cssni in.siruc'lioi'ial in'iprovement and the straic\ifk*s 
that effectively energize that proce.ss should he made easily 
accessible lo all faculty at ail times. Moreover, to m;ike 
nationwide in.stmetional impiovement possible, fac ulty and 
other academic leaders I'lnrsi work to chai'ige their c*ampus 
leaching cultures ,so that leaching is no loi'igcr undci*valued 
(Diamond and Adam 1993. 1993; Fdgerton 1993: Hutchings 
1993h; Rice and Au.siin 1990; Seldin 1990). A primaiy pur- 
j')ose of this report is lo serve ;is ;i stimuLitor of renewed 
interest in instructional improvxanei'it arid a source of guid- 
ance. direction, and ideas for de;ms. depiirlment chairs, and 
other hiculty le;idcrs w ho want lo inili;ilc‘. expand, or revital- 
ize instruction;!! improvement on iheii' c;impuses, 

Bec;m.se ;i gre;it cIcmI h;is been written about college 
leac hing ;md its improvenicMit, this report is highly (;md 
(juile ciclihemlely ) selective in vvh;il it pre.sents. it includes 
little rese;irch or ihouglil th;il does not h;ive fairly direct 
implic;ilions for le;iciiing ;md how’ it might he improv ed. F'or 
ex;miple. the* di.scussion of ;i “student voiev * focu.ses consid- 
enihle intention on the* research on siudcmt ratings in their 
use in helping teac hers to improve their instruc - 
tion rather than on the reliability and v alidity of studcait 
ratings as snnnnatiiv (as reviewed in, lor c‘xample, 

Feldman Br(>, 19^"'. Prs. I9S3. 19Si; Marsh 198 i, 198"’; 
Marsh and Dunkin 1992) to he usc'd. say, in personnel 
decisions. 

Whcaic ver j'Kissihle. this ic'poit emphasizc‘s the results and 
implic'ations of research in an area ol discussion. Within this 
empirical appro.ich. the report stresses the rc‘sults of various 
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research integrations, mela-analyses. and other sons of 
research reviews. Many single pieces of re.search have also 
been included — panicularly those that ha\ e been especially 
important to the d(.‘velopment of an area, relate most directly 
to a section s theme(s). present distinctive data or othen\ise 
fill cenain research gaps in the field, or have imponant 
implications for prac tice and are likely to be useful for 
teachers, chairs, and administrators. Cenain selectiv'e ideas, 
propositions, speculations, and suggestions are also included 
that have not necessarily been verified by research but about 
which there is .some degree of c'on.sensus among analysts 
and practitioners about their usefulne.ss. At the same time, 
panicularly fresh approaches that appear to have some 
potential to improve teaching are included. In brief, opinion 
is not avoided .so long as it is opinion. 

'fhis repon is intended to provide practical answers to the 
c[uestion of what deans, depanment ciiairs. and other faculty 
leaders can do to c*ncourage and suj')port effons to improve 
in.struction for indiv idual instructors. It thus prov'icles ( I ) an 
examination of the nature of instructional imj'>rovement and 
the challenge of motivating faculty to improve their teach- 
ing. make the necessaiy changes in their teaching, and 
maintain tho.se changes; (2) an exploration of the important 
factors in the creation of a supportive campus teaching cul- 
ture: (3> detailed explanations and illu.strations of five 
.sources of feedback for improv ing in.struction (teachers 
thein.selves. .students, colleagues, consultants, and chairs) 
based on a review of the literature on .succe.ssful j-jractices; 
and ( !) an analysis of the special needs of new and junior 
faculty for in.structional improvement. 
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THE PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



Models of Change 

Much of this section examines the nature of instructional 
improvement for individual teachers and the personal 
dynamics involved in the process. How is it that teachers 
become motivated to want to impn)ve their teaching and to 
produce and maintain actual changes in behavior? Improv- 
ing teaching is not solely the responsibility of individual 
faculty members and does not lie only in the realm of self- 
generating individual change. A variety of group, social- 
structural, and cultural forces are involved, yet ultimately it 
is tlie individual college teacher who must change some- 
thing about his or her behavior if instruction is to he im- 
pro\ ed. I'his section explores the process of indi\ idual 
change that underlies instructional improvement. 

Several useful models of instructional impro\'ement have 
been dev eloped. I‘'ach takes a different perspective and 
offers distinctive insights into the nature of the process. One 
approach has been to describe instructional imj'Jrovement 
from a faculty perspective, explaining how college teachers 
interact w ith their environment in a familiar feedback loop 
(Menges 1991). Teachers receiv e input or feedback about 
their effedivvness from their env ironment, compare it with 
their internal .standards for peiforniLince. and then restore 
ecjuilibrium by changing their output (teaching behavior), 
feedback input, or internal jKMibrmance standards. 

h'ccclhdck l(>of)s arc easily discern cel in iastnictioual 
settings, hmi^ine that exannuatiau scares create disso- 
mnice hecanse the teacher (comparator) fhids them 
heloH her standard. She may dea! irith the discretniucy 
hy y^atheriny^ additional kinds of data, ultimately con- 
clndiny that students are not deficient after all. Thus, 
eiiuilihriuni is re,^tored. She may reflect o.n ivhat she 
e,\f>ects (f,student,'i, decide that these expectations are 
too hiyh. and adjust her e,x/>ectat ions to re,'itore ecinilih- 
hum. Tinally, she may schedule ret'ieir sessions . . . to 
raise students ' performance, thereby restoriny eijuililn i 
um . . . .Many colleye teachers do this naturally 'they 
solicit information as feedhack. they reflect on ti'cir 
expectations, beliefs, and rallies: and they experiment 
nith (lifferent iriiys (f teachi)iy{\\enyss 1991. p. 2’’). 

Anf)ther model of instructional improvement |K)siulates 
tiiat formative evaluation (inlbrmative feedback) promotes 
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oplimum impro\ c*mcnt in the* effect ivcncss of teaching wiien 
four conditions are met (Centra 1993). 

Through fornuitirc erahuituni the tcacho's must jifst 
lean I sofuethinif neir about their teaebifiji* l)erfortuauce 
(}ieir kuou'led^e). Second, they must ralue the i}iforma- 
tioti: this ^efierally means they must hare ctmfukmce in 
the source and in the ei aluation process (ralue), nird, 
teaci.uns must undetstand hotr to make the cha)i^es 
called for (hotr to chcni^e), A}id fuudly, teacheis ))iust 
he motirated to make the chaui^es ( motiratUm). . . . 

'this does fiot meafi that ituprorements irill not occur if 
only tiro (>r three conditions arc fulfilled, hoireren in 
those instances, the chan^i^es are not likely to he so dra- 
matic. The model can best he understood as a linear 
progression of the four conditions, with a final return 
loop. , , . The loop signifies that motiration not only 
affects the improrements hut also may cause teacheis to 
seek additional neiv knoirled^^e about their instruction- 
al effect ireness {Centra 1993. PP- 9, l t-15). 

A third model takes the straightforward approacii of 
describing five steps that teachers must go through to 
improve their instructional effectiveness (Wei me r 1990). 
While the previous two models w ere primarily explanatoiy 
or the(7retical. this model is clearly more descriptive. 

Thst, faculty members derelop instructional awareness, 
a clear understanding, (fthe instructional strateji^ies, 
techniques, and practices they use and the assumptions 
about teaching, and learn inii implicit in them. Second, 
they gather information from students and peel's to 
accomplish three object ires. The input from others (a) 
clarifies and elaborates further the instnictor's own 
1 1 ndei'sta i id iii}> of h is or her teach i ii)^: (b) , , , ( ffers 
fvdback as to the impact if the policy, practice, hehar- 
ior oractirity on the pei'son ofjerin)), the input: and (c) 

. . . )^enerates a pool of alternatire ideas — otheiiand 
perhaps more effect ire) ways to accomplish the instruc- 
tor's object ires. Ihird, faculty membei'S make choices 
about chanp,es. 'This inrolres identifying the teaching, 
strategies, technkjiies, or jiractices to be chanp,ed and 
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the histriictional altertuitires that arc appropriatcsolif- 
tio)is for the particular teacher to try. h'oun'h, the facul- 
ty memher impletueuts the chaui.>es .s]\steuiatically atui 
iucrementally. I'iftl.r the faculty fuemher assesses the 
inipact ()f the cilteratl()tis 1990. p. 3 ^^. 

These modds. providing us willi mcanindul ^vays of 
organizing oui diouglils al^oul insimciional iinproxcmenl. 
c an be seen as iinplk illy grounded in I lie general llieorx of 
c'liaiige in luinian systems pioneered by I.ew in ( 19'P) and 
elaborated and refined by Sc*hein in studies of management 
dexelopment ( 1961). gc*neral personal change ( 196-4). 
improN ement in professional education < 19"2). organization- 
al change i 1992). and human relations training tSchein and 
Hennis 196S). 'Hiis general ihec^ry of change comprises the 
three stages of unfreezing, changing, and refreezing. 

Unfreezing: Motivating Change 

During the unfreezing stage, the motivation to change is 
created when three criteria ha\e been met. hirst, an indi\ icl- 
ual experiences disconfirmation" cues trom his or her envi- 
ronment. that is. information indicating that the indi\ idual s 
pre.seni attitudes and beha\ iors are not achie\ ing the goals 
or producing the results that would be consistent with his oi- 
lier c'urrent .self-image. 'I he assumptiems and beliefs a jxason 
holds about himsellOr herself tthe self-image), howewer. are 
related to the assumptions and bc‘liefs the person holds 
about the nature of a particular situation and others who arc* 
relevant to that situation. 'I herefore. the unfreezing proce.ss 
c an be initiated through disconfirmation cues related to any 
of the as[Vcts of a total situation (Schein 196t. p. 36i). 
Second, the indi\iclual "compares' inhirmation on the oui- 
coiiK. of his or her actual beha\ ior to outcomes that the 
individual desires and considers important or ideal. \\ hen 
this incongruence leads to a sense ot guilt, anxiety, or inacle- 
cjuacN related to not ac hieving some aspect ()i one’s ideal 
self-image, it suggc*sls that the disconfirming cues have had 
an impact on some of the indi\ iduals primary sources ol 
nioti\ ation. A desire to reduce ot eliminate such disec|Uilib- 
rium c<uil(l l(*acl to a moli\ ation to change*. In (ucler to be so 
motivated, a third ccmdition must also be mc*t: i he incli\ icl- 
ual must feel a sc*nse of psyc hological 'safety as.sociated 
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attempts to change. The person must be able to envi- 
sion ways to change that will produce resulLs that reestablish 
his or her positive self-image without feeling any loss of 
integrity or identity. "One essential component of this feel- 
ing of safety is that we finally see a way to work on the 
problem or see a direction of learning that we had not seen 
before" (Schein 1992, p. 301). 

Unfreezing could motivate a professor to improve his or 
her teaching if disconfirming cues relate to important goals 
in a way that affects motivational patterns related to the 
professor’s need to see himself or herself as an effective 
teacher. Evidence consistently indicates that college profes- 
sors. like many other professionals, are motivated or satis- 
fied in their jobs primarily as a result of the intrinsic rewards 
of academic work (Austin and Gamscm 1983; B. Clark 1987a; 
McKeachie 1979, 1982; Olsen 1993). Intrinsic “motivation is 
based on the innate need to be competent and self-deter- 
mining. . . . This basic need leads people to situations and 
activities that interest them, that provide optimal challenges, 
that allow them to learn and achieve” (Deci and Ryan 1982, 

p. 28). 

The intrinsically rewarding nature of faculty’ work, includ- 
ing teaching, can he clearly seen in terms of the “iob chanic- 
teristics model" of intrinsic motivation theory (Hackman and 
Oldham 1976). An individual, such as a cc^llege profe.s.sor, 
who experiences a high need for personal growth and 
development will l^e more intrinsically motivated “to the 
extent that he /e«n/s( knowledge of results) that he pet'son- 
^///V (experienced respoasibility) has performed well on a 
task that he (experienced meaningfulness)” (pp. 

2S5-56). Knowledge of results is enhanced by the availabil- 
ity of informative feedback on performance. A person’s 
sense of personal respoasibility for outcomes depends on 
the extent to which he or .she experiences autonomy or self- 
determination in performing the various elements of the 
task. Finally, the perceived meaningfulne.ss of work depends 
on the presence of three characteristics of the job: skill vari- 
ety, task identity, and task significance. Skill variety is the 
“degree to which a job requires a variety of different activi- 
ties... [that] involve the u.se of a number of different .skills and 
talents.” 'I'ask identity is “the degree to which the job 
requires (xwpletion of a ‘whole* and identifiable piece of 
work: that is, doing a job from beginning to end with a vi.si- 
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hie outcome." And task significance is the "degree to which 
the job has a substantial impact on the lives or work of 
other people, whether in the immediate organization or in 
the external environment" (p. 257), 

It is common, for example, for an instructor's first con- 
cern with disconfirming cues to arise from end-of-semester 
student ratings of their teaching. When the instructor com- 
pares these ratings w^ith his or her own assumptions and 
beliefs about his or her teaching effectiveness, the instructor 
may find them to fall below his or her internal standards. 
Such disconfirming cues could easily affect the instructor's 
intrinsic motivational needs related to perceptions of compe- 
tence, .self-determination, and the meaningfulne.ss or signifi- 
cance of his or her work. As a result, the instructor might 
feel discomfort or a sense of inadequacy and desire to 
explore change as a way of restoring equilibrium. The 
instructor must also see a way to experiment without impair- 
ing his or her self-image, vSuppose a close colleague had 
shared with the instructor information about his own similar 
situation a year earlier; suppose further that the instructor 
had oh.served him change some factors and get higher rat- 
ings in the current year. Now the instructor can see a safe 
path to change that might well produce results that would 
reduce or eliminate his or her current discomfort, 

A key factor in leading this instructor toward motivation 
to change is the presence of opportunities for interaction 
and discussion among colleagues about their teaching expe- 
riences. Opportunities for interaction with peers regarding 
teaching have been shown to be an important characteristic 
of a supportive teaching culture (LaCelle-Peterson and 
Finkelstein 1993: Massy, Wilger, and Colbeck 1994). Clearly, 
then, the content of a teaching culture can have an impor- 
tant impact, even on this first .stage of the overall instruc- 
tional improvement process. 

Changing: Making It Happen 

After the unfreezing stage has produced a "motivation to 
change, the person , , , will search out new ideas and new 
information , , , to develop new attitudes and respon.ses 
Ibehaviorsl that will be rewarded or confirmed" (Schein 
1972, p, 79), During the changing stage, an individual learns 
new attitudes and behaviors through the acxiuisition and 
interpretation of this new information. The individual col- 
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lects inFormati\'e feedback From one or more sources to 
cognitively redefine the situation or revise tlie assumptions 
and Ix'liefs held about oneself, others, and tlie relevant situ- 
ation As a result, .some cognitive redefinition precedes each 
experiment with new lx*havior the person makes. Cognitive 
redefinition and resulting beha\'ioral change result from two 
primaiy mechanisms: scanning and identification (Schein 
19 Ch. 1972, 1992; Sc'hein and Hen n is 19()S). The mechani.sm 
of scciuui)!^ invoK es collecting informat i\*e feedback from 
more than one (perhaps a variety) of the types of .sources or 
perst)ns in the en\ ironment. I'rom each type of .source, an 
individual collects the feedback that be.st fits the needs of 
the individual relevant to a particular situation he or she 
faces. In contrast, the mechani.sm of itioitifK'citUm ba.sed 
on the collection of informative feedback from only one 
.source (or type of .source) with whom the individual has 
come to identify. Information from this .source alone — per- 
haps a role model — shapes cognitive redefinition, 'fhe.se 
mechanisms characterize the processes by which individuals 
attempt to locate .solutions to the di.sec|uilibrium initiated 
during the unfreezing .stage. 

l*or example, to obtain additional informative feedback to 
guide his or her experiments at change, the in.structor in our 
example could begin the next term by collecting informal 
feedback from his or her students earh in the seme.ster 
(Clark and Hekey HP9). Ne.xt. the in.structor could reflect on 
this feedback (Chism and Sanders 19S0) and then ask a 
tru.sted colleague to sit in on his or her cla.ss to obtain addi- 
tional feedback from a peer (Katz and Henrv' 1988). ’rhird, 
the in.structor could visit with a teaching consultant at the 
campus teaching center tc> act|uire additional guidance on 
how to change his or her teaching using the multiple 
.sources of feedback the instructor has collected by .scanning 
the environment (Lewis and IAaLics 1988). L’inally, a .sup- 
portive depanment chair could invite this in.structor to sit in 
on one of the chair's own cla.sses, share his or her own 
ideas about in.structional improvement, and help the in.struc- 
tor develop avlditional plans for change (\avrus, Cirady. 
and ('.reswell 1988). In this example, the instructt)r a.s.ses.sed 
his or her in.structional experiments by .scanning the en- 
vironment for informative feedback from flv'e different 
sources: self, .students, t*ol leagues, consultants, and the de- 
partment chair. 



A central feature of this ihstaictor s actual experimenta- 
tion with change is the availability and use of multiple 
sources of informativ e feedback and guidance. When 
departmental and institutional teaching cultures are rich with 
opportunities to assess teaching, instructors can more easily 
experiment with their teaching and successfully scan the 
environment for various sources of inf(')rmative feedback. 
Serious and rigorous evaluative information from different 
sources, such as .students and peers, is an important charac- 
teri.stic of a supponiv'e leaching culture (Massy. W'ilger. and 
Colbeck 199-4). Dej'>artments and campuses rich with infor- 
mation as.sessing leaching create an important aspect of a 
.supportive leaching culture — sometimes referred to as the 
“culture of assessment” (Braskamp and Oiy 199-4). “In a 
culture of a.sse.ssmenl, faculty members profit from discus- 
sion and reflection about how their indiv idual achieve- 
ments conirihuie to their pcrscmal gain and the common 
good" ( p. 25). 

Refreezing: Sustaining Change 

After cognitive redefinition and experiments vv ith new 
behavior h.ave been carried out. funher informative feed- 
back is colleued as part of the final .stage of overall change. 
The refrec/ing .stage refers to the ways in vv hich additional 
informative feedback on new behaviors either encourages or 
di.scourages the maintenance oflhe.se changes. New behav- 
iors can be .sustained through two basic mechanisms: inte- 
gration and reconfirmation. “W'haiev er new respon.se 
Ibehaviorl is attempted, it mu.sl fit into the total personality 
of the individual attempting it [iniegralionl. and it mast fit 
sufficiently into the culture of which that jx*rson is a mem- 
ber to be confinncd and reinforced by others Ircconfirma- 
tionl” (Schein 19"^2, p. SI ). 

bor in.siance, .suppo.se the instructor in our exaniple do£**^- 
receive significantly higher ratings from students at the end 
of the ne.xi .semester, particularly in the areas of leaching 
that he or she had sjiecifically targeted for improvement. It 
the i Instructor once again |X*rceivcs himself or her.selt to be 
competent and .self-determining and feels that his or her 
leaching is meaningful and significant work, then the 
changes are likelv to be integrated into the instructors total 
personality, thereby helping to su.siain the changed behav- 
ior. As the llu*oiy of change indicates, however, the leaching 
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culture might have to supply reconfirming data for the 
instnjctofs instmctional improvements to be sustained indef- 
initely. 'I'he instaictor s efforts to improve, as well as his or 
her new teaching behaviors, might need to be supported by 
others in the environment, 

’fhe teaching culture provides informative feedback in 
various ways that reconfirm equilibrium and encourage the 
maintenance of change. For example, the dean or depart- 
ment chair might ask this instructor and se\ eral of the 
instructor’s colleagues to lead a panel discussion of their 
experiences with instructional improvement at the next col- 
lege or departmental faculty meeting. Opportunities to dis- 
cuss teaching exj')eriences with peers strengthens an 
instructor's intrinsic rewards from teaching, thereby con- 
tributing to a more supportive leaching culture (Froh, 

Menges, and Walker 1993). The panel di,scussion would aKso 
help communicate to the,se and other faculty that the admin- 
istration is committed to improving iast ruction within the 
college or dej')artment. Administrative commitment has been 
found to be directly related to the success of efforts to 
improve instruction (Fble and McKeachie 198S). Further, the 
efforts to improve these instructors' teaching may be given 
serious consideration in e\ aluating the faculty. A strong con- 
nection between the evaluation of teaching effcctivene,ss 
and promotion and tenure decisions is a characteristic of a 
suj'>portive teaching culture (Jenrette and Napoli 1994; 
Wolvertoa and Richardson 1992). 

A Model of Instructional Improvement that Includes 
Individual, Interpersonal, and Group Forces 

I'igure I illustrates a “general change model" that includes 
the recognition of a teaching culture within which sources of 
informat i\c feedback — self, students, colleagues, consultants, 
and chairs — influence the \'arious stages of the proce.ss of 
change. In se\cral ways the model provides an underlying 
analytic framework for examining in. st met ion a i improve- 
ment. F'irst. for many years parts of this model ha\ e j^oven 
to he useful and popular for explaining human change 
across a w ide \'ariet\ of settings. Second, the model explic- 
itl\‘ acknow ledges the imj')ortant influence of the content of 
organizational culture on the initiation, implementation, and 
|H*rsistence of beha\ ioral change in human sy.stems. This 
aitribute makes the model especially useful as a heuri.siic 
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FIGURE 1 

THE PROCESS OF INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT 



device tor oxploritu: Mk* intluonco ol piniiail;ir aspotls ol 
llio teaching culture. Micli i1k‘ tormal U'^c ot tcacliing pori- 
tolios in facuIlN c‘valuati(^n. on tlic process ol cliangc 
(lUitdiingN ih‘Ma; Seldin lliird. iKvau^e of its com- 

j')rclK‘nsi\ (.‘Hess and gtaierali/ability. tlie model c'nconipas^es 
manv or all ol the concepts and component jxins ot other 
modc‘ls implicitly or c“\plicitly derived trom it. As a result, it 
is tlcxiblc enough to examine* the importance of informative 
i'eedl^ack at all stage's of the* pioccss ol change, whuh 
means that all of the* primarx sources ol inlormalive level- 
back (self, stuelcnis, e'olleague*s. eonsultants, anel chairs t can 
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he coiuvived of as luixing a potential hearing at eveiy stage 
ot the process. This feature is especially imponant, hecau.se 
most strategies for improving instruction can lie di.scu.s.secl 
and e\en categorized according to their panicular .sources or 
means of acquiring informative feedback and guidance for 
change (Bra.skamp. Brandenburg, and Or>' 198-4; Centra 
1993 >• Founh, it explicitly con.siders the imponant influence 
of individual differences (for example, different professional 
goals during different stages of development) on the proce.ss 
of change, allowing the model to be applied to the special 
needs of particular subgroups of faculty, such as new and 
junior faculty (Sorcinelli and Au.stin 1992). 
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THE TEACHING CULTURE 



/n sljfin^i* . . . 1990. the American ASs^()ci(it ion fi)r 
Higher Education (AAIIE) established a neir proji* ram 
a iff led at improrin^if co/k\L»e teach inji* and leaniin^if. 

Ihough non' encompassing a variety of projects and 
lines (firork. the leaching Initiative (as we C(dl it) 
continues to pinsue a singk*. unifying vision: what is 
needed for improvement (f instruction is a culture in 
u'hicb teaching and learning are the subject (f serious, 
sustained discussion and debate: ivhere people talk 
about teaching, imfuire into its effects, and work 
together for improvement iWuicWm^s I9931'», p. 63 ). 

/ like the way the chair (fthe English Department at 
Stanford put it: "What were t tying to do. " he said, "is to 
create a culture <f teaching, one in which the couvetsa- 
tious. the priorities land. I would add. the rituals and 
kinship systetn.si (fthe department have teaching at their 
center. " . . . To change academic culture in this tvay will 
not be easy. But colleges and univeisities have (divays 
taketi justifiable ptide in their commitment to iiufiiiiy 
and criticism in all fields, even those ivhere dogma and 
habit make real scrutiny uncomfortable. \ou' ire must 
turn this tough scrutiny on our own practices, traditions. 
{Old culture. Only by doing so irill we make teaching 
truly cevttral t(i higher ediiC(iti(m{'S[\\\\\m\\ 1993. P- 

Concepts of Orc^anizational Culture 

C'ollcgc insiruci<M's do not in a vacuum. 'Tlicy arc pan 

of an organi/aiion w hose ailuirc could hoili posi(i\cly and 
negatively atfecl lluar leaching. The intellectual origins of 
modern cultural analy.sis of organizations are predominantly 
in anihrop(?logy and sociology (Allaire anti I'ir.sirotu 19<Si; 

Out hi and Wilkins 19(S3). Anlliropok)gisis and oilier elhno- 
grapiiic scholars have long stutlied cultures, hut it w as not 
until tile early 19tS0s that a grow ing numher ()f organizational 
researcliers began to view organizations a.s 'culture-bearing 
milieux" (l.ouis 1992. p. 309). The cultural perspective in i1k‘ 
study of 1 iganizations challtaigt's anti coniradicls the 
assumptions and approachtvs to it‘search a.ssociaied w ith the 
traditional, ratiotial-structural pi“rs|it“ctiu“s on organizational 
Ix'havior (Sergio\anni 1992; Shafritz anti ( )it 1992). ( )ne 
impotlani and tlistinctiw contribution of iitt* cultural perspei - 
live is that it tliaw s our attention to the "expressiu*. notira- 
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lional . . . subjective, interpretive aspects of organizational 
life** (Smircieh 198,1 p. 

Although “‘the essence ol a group s culture is its pattern of 
shared, taken-for-granted basic assumptions, the culture will 
numife.st itself at the levels of ()bser\‘able anifacts and shared 
cspou.sed values, norms, and rules of behavior** (Schein 
1992, p. !()). Thus, the content of organizational culture can 
be analyzed at various levels along a continuum extending 
from the most implicit es.sencc of culture to the most explicit 
exprc.ssions of that culture. 'I*he deepe.st level ot cultural 
content is the e.s.sence or “‘.sulistance** of organizational cul- 
ture — the webs of shared meanings that constitute deeply 
embedded a.ssumptions and beliefs common to members of 
a group. While the substance of an organization s culture is 
largely imj^licit. intangible, and unconscious, it is expres.sed 
to group members on a more tangible surtacc level in terms 
of more explicit cultural “forms * — artifacts, such as rites and 
ceremonials, and other symbols that arc more readily ob- 
.servablc H rice and Bc\'cr 198-4. p. 654). The substance ot 
culture compri.ses the tacit underlying a.ssumptions, beliefs, 
values, philo.sophies. and ideologies that e.ssentially shape 
organizational behavior. l*he forms of culture include a vari- 
ety of ob.seirable artifacts, such as rites, rituals, ceremonials, 
mvths. sagas, stories, language, gestures, architecture, infor- 
mal and formal rules, practices, norms, patterns ot behavior 
and interaction, and other symbolic processes (Kuh and 
Whitt 1988; Peterson. Cameron. Jones. Mets. and Ettington 
1986; Peterson and Spencer 1990; Shatritz. and Ott 1992; 
Tierney and Rhoads 199,'^; Trice and Beyer 1984). Cultural 
forms provide most of the available ev idence about the core 
or sulistance of culture. 

Although culture can and should be thought ot as a 
source of stability in organizations in many ways (Hatch 
199.^; Parsons and Platt 1973; Schein 1992). it is important to 
remember that organizational cultures are constantly evolv'- 
ing. being con.stmcted and rec'onstructed, both shaping 
human interaction as well as Ixung shaped by it (^lelinek. 
Smircieh. and HirscJi 1983. p. ,^31 ). And many approaches 
have been recommended and applied in the promotion of 
v liange in organizational cultures (('hat fee and 'rierney 1988; 
Deal and Kennedy 1982; Hatch 199.3; Kilmann. Saxton. Serpa. 
;md Associates 1985; Peterson et al. 1986; Rhoads and Tier- 
nev- 1992; Sathe 198,3; Schein 1992; 1 rice and Beyer 1984). 
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As revealed in a "culuiral audil/‘ liie sliared basic assump- 
tions constituting the essence, core, or sul')siance of culture 
are veiy diiVicull to discern. Ciroup memlKMS are not lully 
and consciously aware of basic cultural assumptions and 
therefore lake them for granted, rarely challenging them or 
even thinking or talking al')out thetn. When asked about 
such assum|')tions. individuals have dilticulty discussing 
them directly. Instead, they speak of their organization's 
di.sttnetivene.ss by de.scribing concrete examples of surlace- 
level artifacts or expressions ol deeper cultural content. 
De.scribing a familiar ritual or telling a sioiy is their way 
of eomnumicating what the culture means to them (Wil- 
kins 19S3). 

C'hallenges in .studying organizational culture thus ari.se 
•'because eulture is implicit, and we are all embedded in oui' 
own cultures. In order to observe organizational culture, the 
researcher must find its visible and explicit manife.stations" 
(.Ma.sland I9SS, p. l(M)). .Such oveil. tangible, and acce.ssihle 
cultural forms provide 'windows on (organizational culture" 

( p. K)U). As a result, mcosi researchers ol organizational cul- 
ture work hard to discern the meanings of the elusiw. e.ssen- 
tial sub.stance of culture through analysis of the cultural 
content that is expres.sed in more acce.ssihle. surtace-le\ el 
eultural forms. W'hen .studying the work culture of an organi- 
zation. iiujuiries regarding the nature ol work that is expected 
aiKl the t\ pe of work that is rewardei.! can be particularly 
revealing (Wilkins 1983. p. 

The reeenl rediscoveiy of the cultural perspective for 
organizational analysis began in the late 1980s with some 
well-known applications to the study ol busine.ss organiza- 
tions (Deal and Kennedy 1982; Ouchi 1981; Peters and 
Waterman 1982). The findings ofthe.se .studies supported the 
contention that strong, congruent cultures promote ellective 
organizational performance. Following some early and w ell- 
known stU(.lies of the organizational cultures o( academic 
institutions (H. Clark 19“'2; Riesman and jencks 1962), 

a growing number of such stiKlies began to appear in the 
late 1980s ( lk*rg(|uisl 1992; Cameron and Fttinglon 1988; 
Chaffee and Fierney 1988; Peterson and Sp(.*ncer 1993; Rice 
and Austin 1988; rierney 1988a). The .study of subcultures 
within aeademic institutions began with the exploration ol 
.student cultures (Bushnell 19('>2; Clark and Irow 19()(); 
Feldman 19“"2; Feldman and Newcomb 1969; Hughes. 
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Becker, and ('reer 1962) and has expanded to include 
insights into \*arious dimensions of facultv' cultures (Austin 
1990a; Boice 1992b: B, Clark 19BS. 1987a. 19H7b: Schuster 
and Bowen 198S; Tierney and Rhoads 1993; Wergin 1994: 
W'hitt 1991) and. finally, cultural perspecth es on the college 
presidency (Bensinion 1989: Tierney 1988b). 

The Teaching Culture and Its Place 
In Colleges and Universities 

Mcniy . . . u vU- ; w^cci )'cbcci a) id pci's! uisi i v critiqi ics of 
hiy^hcr cduccitiou focus on the incidcqiuicy (f our com- 
mitment to the quality cf instruction and the limited 
prest i^e o/ teach i ) i ) i the i 'allies and reu 'a rd s ) 'Stem of 
academic culture. . . . There are histone reasons for the 
^\>radual shift tou ard a research mode! on American 
campuses, particularly at institutions irith graduate 
p) '( >i> } a ms. But there is a Iso a mipelli / /,(> ei 'idence that 
concern for teaching has nerer been absent or silent, 
eren on these campuses. Instead, teaching, has perhaps 
been submerged — and deserres to take its i\i>htful place 
once ai>ain in our institutional culture iShelum and 
DeZure 1993. P- 2^). 

l*rom K>3() through the late 19th centuiy. American colleges 
were predominantly teaching institutions, based largely on 
an adapted English model of higher education devoted 
to the development of the student as a whole person 
(Brulxicher and Rudy 1968: Carnegie ('ommission 1973: 
Rudolph 1990), Kssentially. a culture of student dewlopinent 
(primitive by modern standards and concejMs of college 
student development) was the dominant culture of American 
higher education for o\er two centuries. During tliis lime, 
the teacliing culture represented an important suix'ulture of 
the (Acrall collegiate culture, in some ways contributing to 
students* development and in other ways constraining it 
(Cowley 19S8; laihrmann and Cuasha 1983). 

Two imjMMtant de\elopnicnts in the late I9tli and early 
20th centuries promoted a reconstruction of the faculty work 
c ultures in Americ an institutions of higher education, larst. 
thousands of nc*w prolcssors. who luicl hc*en educ'ated in 
Cermany. joined our fac ulty ranks. *I hc‘se professors were 
greatly inlluenccd by some j')owcrful assumptions embedded 
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in the cultures of German uni\ crsiiics, and when these cul- 
tural intluenees were seleeti\ ely combined, taken out of con- 
text, and adapted to the American university, re.search and 
the advancement of know ledge for its own ,sake l)ecame 
impre.ssive and \ alued undertakings. The “practice of 
re.search became elevated into an all-encompa.ssing ideal*' 
(Vey.sey 1965, p. 127 ). Second, during the same period, facul- 
ty and administrators were shaping a di.stinctiwly American 
ser\'ice ideal as an important mi,ssion of academic work. 
Reaching its zenith in the Progre.ssive Era, this ideal placed 
re.search in the highl>' valued role of helping to soK e .soci- 
ety's problems. In effect, “the American university' united tw*o 
divergent conceptions of re.search*' (.Metzger 1961, p. 10^). 

From the perspective of cultural dynamics, the research 
ideal initially entered American in.stitutions at the level of 
artifacts — faculty practices or bcha\'ior.s — that met with suc- 
cess, as viewed by .some members of the academ>'. When 
the appreciation of the value of .such work spread among a 
w ider audience, both inside and outside the uni\ersity. a 
critical ma.ss of group members began to espouse the \ alue 
of re.search work. And w hen the ongoing success ofthe.se 
\alued re.search activities began to be taken for granted, the 
high .status of re.search became part of an underlying 
a.ssumption about the kind of facult\' work expected and 
rewarded (Hatch 199.5: Schein 1992). 

Ha.sed on his .study of faculty culture in American higher 
education, the author of Ihe Academic Life: Small Worlds. 
Different \Vbr/f/.vob.ser\'es that the re.search ideal has resulted 
in “hierarchies of .status'* stretching from the highe.st-status 
re.search unixersities to other doctoral universities to compre- 
hensive universities to liberal arts colleges to the lowe.st- 
.status community colleges (H C:lark 1987a, p. y.x’oi). He 
further concludes that the “greatest paradox of academic 
work in modern America is that most profe.ssors teach mo.st 
of the time, and large proportions of them teach all the time, 
but teaching is not the activity mo.st rewarded by the aca- 
demic profession nor mo.st valued by the .system at large" 
(pp, 98^99). 

In.stitutions at all lewis in the hierarchy expre.ss a desire 
for more of the pre.stige a.s.sociated with the re.search ideal. 
'I’hi.s “re.search .surge** has intensified in the pa.sl decade or 
two (.Schu.ster and Bowen 1985, p. 1(>). Becau.se of the large 
.supply of new Bh.I).*s from top re.search universities who 
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aiv already soeiali/ed into llie research ideal, the desire on 
I'ampus tor rc'se^arcli-relaled status is grow ing. But the goal 
ot becoming a leading research university lhas heenl 
e.spou.sed explicitly at many doctoral-granting universities 
tliat are still some distance trom achieving distinction 
(Schuster and Bowen 108S, p. l(>). 

id .some extent, j'airsuit ot tlie prestige ot the research 
ideal is even tell at in.stitutions where the primaiy criterion 
tdr tenure and promotion has long lx*en elfeetiw teaching. 
1-acultv dedicated to the teaching imperatives ot community 
colleges .seek wa\s to keep up witli advances in their disci- 
pline.s. to be \'ic'wed a.s .scholars, and to conduct .some 
re.searcli (Palmer and \ aughan 1992; \aughan and Palmer 
1991). At tlie same timc\ re.sc*arch and other doctoral univei- 
sities often refu.se tenure to cnitstiinding teachers because 
their research ivcord is considered inadecjuate. 

Such npciiiirc pnijcssiotuil ()ch(irioy the fuivt oj the 
ei'(iliiciti)i}^ iieii(le))iics tvs nits tiot J rot ti {)et's(>ttcil iviUJul- 
tiess hut frntti the inukrlyitip, structure ofcontitiitnietits 

aticl related reirards This it tiderlyiu^i> problem has 

tint atui trill tioti^o atray. hi the imihUity to reirard 
ii)i(ler^ra(lii(ite te(ichi)isi. ire Jhul the Achilles heel oJ the 
Americati research utiiivrsity. . . . Serious refotm that 
seeks . . . chau^i*es are somarhere Oil the druH'itip, hoard 
ill rirtually ei ery major iniireisity. challeuy^itip, admitu 
istratois and faculty to creatirely alter reirards for the 
professoriate, ereti at the risk of creatitii* a dirisioti 
hetireeii a teaching, faculty and a research faculty. 

.Some smalfi^a ins are made iu stiffeuiup, the teachitip^ 
criteriou iu promotion decisions. Hut with competitioti 
for scholarly .datu.^ p()irerfully C(>)ice)itr(itiii,i> the histitiu 
tiona! mind, the tides run stronp, in the opposite direc- 
tion Clark Ios'ka, pp. 2(n-()b). 

\i) the extent that the research based hierarchies ot status 
clcMiiy affect the dominant culture ot a higher education 
institution, the leac hing culture ot that college or university 
can be meaninglully viewed as a .s///\ ulture. \e;irly eveiy 
l\ j'le ol ( >rgani/alion. including college’s and uni\ ersitic*s. is 
characteri/ed b\ a dominant culture’ .is well as <»ne or more 
sulKultures (Bergc|uist 1992. C'.regory 19S3; Sackmann 1992). 
I he embecldc’d \alues ot an organi/alion's dominant culture 
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arc nianitcstcd in ol')scr\^al-)le artifacts that express the Ixisic 
Ix'liefs shared In* nu\st members. The sulxultures tliat nor- 
mally develop either support, contradict, or are largely inde- 
pendent of the shared values of the dominant culture of the 
organization. 

Tliree types of subcultures ha\ e Ix'cn identified: enhanc- 
ing. countercultural, and orthogonal (Martin and Siehl 1983). 
An enhancing subculture can i')e found among, organiza- 
tional subgroups \vi\ere memlXTs' commitment to the basic 
beliefs of the dominant culture is stronger than the commit- 
ment of other members of the organization (pp, 53-54), A 
.suppoilive teaching culture is most likely to be an enhanc- 
ing subculture in a community college or a small prh’ate 
college where the research ideal is w eak and the teaching 
ideal i,s strong. In these highK’ teaching-oriented institutions, 
subgroups of faculty often acti\ el\’ support or sen e on fac- 
ult\* or .staff develo|')ment committees and participate regu- 
larly and enthusiastically in a w ide range of instructional 
improvement activities promoted In’ the committee and its 
admi n i.sl ra t i\x* s u f >p( >i t e rs . 

A counterculture exists w hen .some of the basic beliets ot 
' subgroup in the organization ’pre.sent a direct challenge to 
the core values of a dominant culture, 'riius a dominant 
culture and a counterculture exist in an uneasy synilnosis, 
taking opposite positions on \ alue i.ssues that- are critically 
important to each ot them (.Martin and Siehl 19<S3, p. 5*). In 
larger doctoral and research universities, where the re.search- 
based, .status-.seeking ideal is prominent, a subculture highly 
support ive ot teaching is mc^re likely to mate'll the character- 
istics of a counterculture. l acultx \s perceptions of the con- 
flicting work demands placed on them by the dominant 
re.search cultures and the teaching subcultures at such uni- 
versities have been well documentt'd (Bowen and Schuster 
b)S(); Hover 1990: C'arnegie l-oundation 1989: lX:y et al. 

1993: Cira\’. I'roh, and Diamond 1992: Rate! it t and As.sociates 
1995; Sc luLster and Bowen 1985). 

I'inahv, "in an orthogonal subculture*, the members would 
,simult:ineously acc ept the core* \ alues ot the dominant cul- 
ture and a sep;inile“. unconllieting se*t ot \ allies |')artie ular to 
lhemse*l\es' (.Marlin and Siehl 1983, p. 5 D. 

.1 /^rc’.s’/f /(’)// at (I (Initnyuti* iniiivysitw in c 

the niissiini oj Ins instilntiinis, pul it this irny: "Ihis 
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campus should Ix^ a place where both ^^reat teachet's 
and ^reat researchers fu)ictUm side by side. We should 
hare the coufuleuce to .sv/)’, Look, you re a great 
researcher a) id we are eager to hare you here doing 
what }X)U do best. He then added. "We should also be' 
able to say to a colleague. ’V'o// are temfic with .'Stu- 
dents. but you are not publishing. Still, ire irant you to 
help us perform an important mission on the campus. 

V?is is precisely the kind ofdirision of labor that should 
be clarified and strengthened at doctorate-granting 
institutions {\^oyev 1990, pp, 58-59), 

In such a doctorate-granting universit>\ which has tradi- 
tionally adhered strongly to the research model, a supportive 
teacliing culture would fit well the characteristics of an 
orthogonal .subculture. In an orthogonal teaching .subculture, 
for example, memlxTs of the relevant subgroup would be 
committed to both the basic beliefs <^f the dominant culture 
of research and to a .set of shared Ixliofs regarding the 
importance of the contribution of teaching and instructional 
improvement to that culture. 

The Teaching Culture: A Subculture or 
A Dominant Culture? 

Re.search cultures are not the dominant culture at all colleges 
and universities, despite certain trends in that direction. In 
fact, the degree to which one or another culture is dominant 
in a .school .still varies across in.stitutions of liigher education. 
At some schools, a teaching culture could be dominant 
a.s — or even ;//ore dominant than — tlie re.search culture. In 
addition, .some recently publi.shed reports (.see, in particular. 
Boyer 1990 and IM.ster 1991) have prompted many universi- 
ties to begin the process of formulating new iastitutional 
policies that .seek to restructure faculty roles and rewards so 
that cjuality of teaching and instructional improvement are 
promoted, e\ aluated, and rewarded on a le\ el compara}')le 
to re.search (Rolxals, Wergin, and Adam 1993). Regardle.ss of 
which culture dominates at a particular .school, it can .still 
supf')Oit (enhance), conliadict (cx)unter). or he neutral to 
(orthogonal) the other. 

.Some analy.sts maintain that teacliing and re.search are 
mutually supportive (.see, e.g,. Leary 1959), whereas others 
lake the opposite view that the two are mutually antagoni.s- 



tic* (scv, C.J 4 .. CiiUon 195H). Perhaps neither is the ease. A 
nieta -analysis of a numl)er of studies found that, when 
results were averaged across a numlxa* of different colleges 
and universities, the research productivity of individual fac- 
ulty members was positively associated with their teaching 
effec tiveness (as measured l>y the peivej')tions and e\a Illa- 
tions of their students) hut only to a v ery small degree ( = 

+ .12) (Feldman 19H7). On the basis of iliis small positive 
c'orrelation iK'tween research productivity and leac hing 
effectivenc‘ss. it could be maintained that the two are at liest 
slightly heneficial to one another. But it could just as well be 
argued that the correlation is so small that for all j')ractical 
purpo.sc's the variables in cjueslion are generally indej')en- 
dent of c*ac‘h other. 

I'aculty obviously could .se|xiraie ihemselw.s into more 
than just two cultuivs. Just as tho.se intcivslc*cl in academia 
have come to reali/e that there are different tyj'jcs of .sc hol- 
arship — for c*xamplc. lesearc h. teaching, application, and 
integration (see Boyer 1990: Kice 1991: Rich 1 in 199.^: Schon 
I99"s) — so the po.ssibilily of a type of subailture or c*ulture 
associaiVcl with each :irises. One reconc*eptuali/.:ilion of 
scholarship uses the Parsonian four-hmetion panel igm as an 
analytic* framework from whic h to deduce a somewhat dil- 
ferent set of categories of sc holarship; research and graduate 
training: teaching: service; and academic citi/.en.ship (Paul- 
sen and IVldnum 199S). Again, eac h could well be as.soci- 
atecl w ith a sej'>aratc‘ culture on campus. 

In ivcent years, institutions lia\e been incrcMsingly 
cMic ()uragc*cl to capitalize on the diverse dimensions of schol- 
arship. Some institutions might wish to focus their mission 
and their fac ulty’s .scholarship relatively more on one of 
tliese sc*\ eral dimensions than on others. Liberal arts c*ol- 
Ic'ge.s, c'oniprc*hensi\e colleges, and researc h uni\crsiiic*.s — as 
three clilferent tyjx‘s of in.stitution.s — might wish to empha- 
size more* the* .scholarly acti\ itic‘s of teaching, service, and 
re,sc*;trc*h. rc*spc*cti\c*ly. In contra.st, .some institutions might 
wish to c*nc( Ullage thc*ir individual faculty membcTs to spe- 
c'ializc in thc*ir mo.st prc*fc*iic‘cl sc'holarly activitie.s — those that 
capitalize* on their distinctiv e* talents, 'fhis latter apiuoach is 
appropriate* for m.rn doc toral univc'isitic*s to consider. 

7/»ov(» insiituiKtns l\pic(t//v see ihemselivs as heinjLf "o.' 

imnsiiioH, " embracini^ In a rerv la>\e,e cle\j,ree (he 
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research model. . . . I But! doctorate-granting institutions 
need also to recognize professors who make exceptional 
contrihiitUms to other scholarly areas: integration, 
application, and teaching. At these institutions, perhaps 
more than any othets, the mosaic of talent should he 
carefully cotisidered {\\oyer 1990, p. S8). 

Regardless of whether the leaching culture is the dominant 
culture or a subordinate subculture at a particular school, and 
regardless of whether it enhances, contradicts, or is orthogo- 
nal to other cultures or subcultures at the particular school, 
the characteristics of a supportive teaching culture are of great 
importance. 'I'he effectiveness of all strategies to improve 
instruction dearly Ixmefits from the presence of a culture that 
supports teaching. The next subsection draws upon the wis- 
dom, experience, and research generated by instructional 
developers, administrators, faculty leaders, and other higher 
education scholars to synthesize what has Ixen learned about 
the characteristics of a supportive teaching culture. 

In Search of a Supportive Teaching Culture 

Most research on the characteristics of cultures that support 
teaching in today's colleges and universities has focused on 
identifying fr)rms or artifacts common to institutional or 
departmental cultures that place a high value on teaching 
and its improvement. In particular, the focus is primarily on 
organizational structures, behaviors, interactions, documents, 
policies, and practices that appear to be outward manifesta- 
tions of the values, beliefs, and assumptions con.stituting 
those academic cultures that promote, support, and reward 
efforts to improve the quality of teaching. The research liter- 
ature consists primarily of qualitative studies, case studies, 
and SLir\'eys. In combination, these studies have consi.stently 
identified a number of prominent characteristics of cultures 
that support teaching and its improvement. Eight of them 
are especially salient. 

Commitment and support from 
high-level administrators 

To promote the improvement of instruction, the unambigu- 
ous commitment and support of senior administrators is nec- 
essary. It is important that “teaching improvement activities 
[bel given high visibility by the senior administration in order 




to illiistmtc their importance" (Wright and O Neil 1994. p. 26). 
High-level administrators perform tlie critical role of commu- 
nicating the institution s mission in terms of the value placed 
on teaching. In general, faculty need to convinced that 
the administration's positive rhetoric about excellent teaching 
“is not merely polite language to satisfy \arious external con- 
stituents and that it will indeed drive the reward system" 
(Armour 199S, p. 20). An evaluative .study of the Lilly 
Faidowmcnt Teaching Fellows Frogram at 30 re.sea h uni\er- 
sities illu.strates the important impact that supports c .senior 
admini.strators can have on the way teaching is \ alucd. 

0;/e example is proruieci by the Cfiiivfsity of Massachu- 
setts, irhere. eren ifi the midst of serious financial con- 
straints. the teaching fellou's program has continued 
irithoiit external funding and, additionally, a center 
for teaching, has been established. This success oires 
much to the considerable inrolivment of the associate 
lice chancellor for academic affaiis in the pr(\ifram. 
especially durinp^ its earliest years, and his strong public 
ailrocacy of the importance of teaching at the institu- 
tion and the contribution made />v the teaching fellotes 
( Ati.stin 1992. p. 83)- 

A recent case .study of the cffoits of the University of 
Ma.ssachu.sclts at Amherst to “encourage a culture on campus 
that values teaching * has al.so emphasized how important it 
is for tl'»* campus community — L*spcciall\‘ faculty — to feel 
that the admini.stration clearly values teac hing highly (Aitkcn 
and Sorcinclli 199 i. p- 64). 'Fhc findings al.so indicate, how- 
ever. that at re.scarch universitic*.s such as this one. admini.s- 
trators might be hesitant to speak out in favor of the value of 
teaching bccau.se they are concerned that faculty could per- 
ceive that the administration does not adecjuately .su|')port 
the institution s re.scarch mi.ssion. Clearly, fac ulty and admin- 
istrative .supjx)ii for leaching and its improvement are inter- 
clcpenclcnt. In other words, faculty and admini.strators mu.st 
come together to e.stabli.sh sliared valuers about teaching. 

F€iculty involvement, shared values, 
anil a sense of ownership 

While the .strong support of .senior admini.strators is an 
c’.s.sential c‘omponent of a culture that cncouragc’s the 
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iinprovcmeni of instruction, thu widespread inx’olvement of 
faculty in every' aspect of planning and implementing 
impro\ed teaching is necessary' to inciease the chances for 
shared values between administrators and faculty. In-depth 
case studies of 10 liberal ails colleges where facult\’ were 
highly committed to teaching revealed that "participatory' 
leadership” and ‘organizational .structures' that encouraged 
"active involvement of faculty in making impoiiant institu- 
tional decisions” v\ ere common characteristics of the teach- 
ing cultures of these exemplaiy colleges (Rice and Austin 
IW). pp. 28-29). 

Miami-Dade Community College's ’reaching and I.earning 
Project was the first recipient of flAA-CRHF's 1'heodore M. 
liesburgh Award for the most outstanding faculty develop- 
ment program dedicated to the enhancement of the ((uality 
of teac hing. The ’ blueprint for change” underlying this j)ro|- 
ect ser\es as a model tor all colleges and uni\ersities .seek- 
ing to create a culture supportive of teaching, ’file project 
director and a member of the steering committee descrilK- 
how they workc*d to j'lromole shared \ alues about the 
importance of teaching among members of the canij')us 
communit\ : 

The first enva to Ih- addressed teas that of iustitatioiial 
rallies related to tuichin<^ lUid Icaniin^^. . . . 'the 
‘reachinjii Leanihi^ Values Saheonniiittee . . . heiiau 
irith au iuteusire research rerieir <f college-prod need 
docimieuts. self-studies, and material it rit ten about 
Miami-Dade. i'rom this rerieir they identified implicit 
rallies Ithatl nvre then placed into a surrey and sent to 
all coUeii^e peisonne! as irell as a samplinii if students 
and community members . Serera! cycles if act irity 
foUoired . . . laudi a set ifseren institutional rallies 
related to teachinii learuinjii . . articulated. . . . This 
rallies document then became the cornerstone if the 
eiitire prif. ct {\e\\ve\\e and Napoli I99i. p. b). 

file rc'sults of case* studies at 1 2 otlu'r community colleges 
indicate that institutional cultures charactcaiz.c'd by shared 
values luawevn admini.strators and faculty “ccaitered on the 
importaiKc ol promoting l.students'l achievenuait” are tlie 
mo.st likely to tnanile.st laculty behaviors that promote stu- 
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denis' lea rni n>; ( Rid lart Ison 1993- p- 196). I'uilher. ainon^ 
eolleges and universities participating in the Bush I'oiin- 
dation I-aculty Development Project, researchers found that 
insiituiional cultures characterized l')V shared lacully-atlminis- 
tralive leadership that promoted a .sense ot ’iaculty owner- 
ship" had more successful faculty development programs 
(P'hle and McKeachie 198S. p. 216). 

A bro(tder definition of scholarship 

After nearly a full cent my since the coast ruct ot .scholarship 
was given its cotitemporarv meaning, the 1990s have w it- 
ne.s.sed growing efforts to reconcepiualize and expand the 
meaning of .scholarship (Boyer 1990; lynion and iJman 
19S“’: l^iul.sen and Peldman 1993; Rice 1991; ,Schon 1993). 

'I1ie results of four recent case studies ot institutiotis ranging 
from a large re.search uni\ersii\' to a simdl liheral arts college 
indicate that one of the factors that intluences the relation- 
ship hetwevn the culture of a campus and the value it places 
on teaching is "an appropriate Balance between teaching 
and scholarship" (.\rmour 1993. p. 20). I'or ex;imple. ;it 
.Svracu.se I niversity in 1992, C!hancellor Kenneth A. Shaw 
promoted a broader conception ol scholarship that was to 
include di.scoveiy. integration, ai^plication. and teaching. In 
response, academic departments have Been relormulating 
their evalu;ition of fac ulty to take into account a brcnider 
range ol scholaiiv ac tivities. In pailic'ular. re.searc h on etiec - 
ti\ e teac hing in one's own disc ipline* is now given more 
attention during e\ akuilion. .\ study ol 10 exemplaiy liheral 
arts colleges touncl that each collc*ge in its own way chal- 
lenged the restrictive view that scholarship ecjuals re.search. 
rhe.se schools value as scholarship various forms ol Liculty 
work, including ic‘aching, re.sc*arc h, and sc*rvi(X*. I his ex- 
p;inclc*cl view "allows Iaculty to build on their own schokuiv 
strengths ;uul be rewarded for them" (Rice and Austin 1990. 
p. .3.^). 

A tetichin^ denumstrathm or peda^€i^ical 
colUHiaiiim €is p€irt €jf the hiring prrjcess 

C'.ampu.s cultures that highly v;ilue teaching regularly inc lude 
some* clc*monstralion ol c*llc‘ctivc‘ tc‘;iching as pan inter 
viewing .incl hiiing nc*w Iac ulty ( |c*nrc*ltc* ;incl \;ipoli 199 j; 
Rice ;incl Austin 19cSS). A recent survvv ol kiciilly clc'velop- 
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ment professionals found that the policy of "hiring |■)raclices 
(lhall rocjuirc dcmonsiralion of leaching ai'jility ' was ranked 
among the lop 10 insiiiulional praciices in lerms of ils 
capaciiy lo coniribuie lo ihc improvemeni of leaching 
(Wrighi and O'Neil 199*^, p. 10). 

A disciplinary’ leaching colloquium" or a "pedagogical 
collotjuium" would pro\ ide an opj')orlunily during ihe inter- 
view process for a candidate lo do something that begins to 
demonsiraie lliis or her! understanding of the leaching of 
lihel discipline" (Shulman 199S, p, Three models have 
been proposed for this colloquium. I'he first is a "course 
naiTali\ e or course argument" approach, in whiefi the candi 
date uses a syllabus lo explain how he or s!ie would leach 
the course, what would be studied, and wiiat the teacher 
and students would exper ience — thereby unxeiling the 
candidate’s philo,sophies of teaching and learning in the 
discipline. 'I’lie second approach is a “collo<|uium centered 
on an es.senlial itiea or- concept," in which the cantlidale 
selects one disciplinary concept that is well known to be 
\eiy difficult tor students to learn and explains \ arious 
approaches he or slie would u.se to promote leai*ning of that 
conce|')l. In the ihii’d approach, a ’’dilemma-centervd collo- 
(juium," the canclidate is asked to think out loud about an 
inherent problem in teaching the discipline, such as "the 
right balance between breadth and depth in an introductory’ 
tour'se " ( PI"). ’’-8). 

’I'he pedagogical collo(.|uium rnotlel ha.s been used at 
Cieorgetown rniwrsiiy. In the Cierrnan Deparlment, for 
example, the course narrative and dilemma -centered 
approaches are introduced during the interview to encour- 
age cantlitlalcs to talk al'rout how they would teach an intr'o- 
tluciory course. 'I'he associate \ice chancellor for academic 
al'fair’s at the uniwrsiiy justifies the university’s u,se of the 
pedagogical collo(|uium approach: "I We especially! needed 
to know more about what these canditlates could contribute 
to a cam|')us that prides itself, I think tjuite correctly, on 
quality teaching" (Hyrnes 199^, p. 

hi (he ciui uv fnimd uiirselivs (hiuknii^ hoir luiich 
uiniv ivrUiin iivcuiiid he ahuii( harnixi dn^seii (he ni»h( 

( (UididiKe (it he our fiKinv Lolleit^ue hy our dose ci((eu 
doll (o (eui hiuy iu (hu( l)iro(ul uiouieiU (hu( hirliiy is hi 
(iuy delHirhiieiK iHyines 199S. p. 10). 




Frequent interact iotiy collaboration, 
and community among faculty 

Insliuuional and dcparlmcnial culuircs lhal support tc*aching 
arc* c ha racier i/ed by oppoHiinilies tor trcc|uent interaction 
among faculty regarding teaching-related issues (I'erren 
19W; Massy. W’ilger, and Colbeck 199 t; Wright and O’Neil 
I99 i). Inierx iews of HH faculty at six research universities 
indicate that one of the important institutional characteristics 
that can help increase the intrinsic rewards ot teaching is the 
availability of 'opportunities to talk about teaching ; in dis- 
cussions with |')eers as wc*ll as suidc*nts. faculty are able to 
remind thenisc*lves of the intrinsic rew ards ot teaching U-roh, 
Mengc‘s, and Waikc*r 1993. p. 9.“^). 1 he* rc'sults ot an ll- 
campus study of "in.stitutional efforts to create and or main- 
tain pt^silive teaching climates" demonstrate that one ot ihc* 
mo.sl important characteristics of a posirive leaching culture 
is the* opportunity for collc*gial intc*raction and collaboration 
about ic'achitig ( l.aCellc‘-I Vierson and I'inkelslc*in 1993. p. 

22 ): 

i'rcijncntlw fcK'iilty report these intenietions iti the ani- 
text oftecmi teeichiu^. . . . hcienlty irho had taught in 
siieh course e/nsters , . . report that the experience teas 
the occasion for their most mecniin^i^fnl teachi)i^ inter- 
rtc7/o//.s (I.aCwlle-heterson and hinkelstein 1993. P- 28). 

A rc*iali\c*ly ivcc*nl revic'w ot the literature* on tac'uily collabo- 
ration in teaching iclc*nlilic‘S three major l)c*nc‘tils to lc*atiic*rs: 
improvement of leaching ability, increa.sed intellectual stimu- 
lation, and reduction in the tlegrec* ol isolation associaletl 
with traditional teaching (Austin and Baldwin 1991, pp. 

»l-»3). 

Aflc*r the* original threc*-\ear 1 uncling pc*riod lor univc*rsitic‘s 
participating in the Lilly l-ndowment s 'leaching 1‘ellow s 
l^rogram c*ndc*d. man\’ ot the* uni\c‘rsitic‘s continuc'd to fund 
the jMogram without external supjiort. A comprehensive 
e\ a!uativc* study ol these* programs rc*veals that one ol the 
c haraderistic's ol the campus cultures that lostetvd the* con- 
tinuation ot such programs was the* subslanti.il sc'iise (>l coni' 
munily that had bc*c‘n esiablishc*d among lac ultv assoc iated 
with the* |)rogram in |>re\ioiis yc“«irs. It was catstomaiv 
make ck*ar to new u*ac hing lc*llow s that they w ere* "joining a 
group of faculty committed to lc*aching .md spanning uni\ c*r 
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sity clepnrtmcnls imcl ye;ir.s of im'olveinent in the program" 
(Austin 1990b. p. 72). The creation of a community of teach- 
ers such as this lias demon.strated the j'xitential to defend ‘the 
program if l')udget coastraints tlireaten its existence" (p. 72). 

W hether through f)eer risits, informal sUul\\iirou()S, 
ctniferences. or social ere) the i)if)nt of others off 'os 
neir and original ideas, prorides intellectual stir) in la- 
tion around teacl ) i i ig issi le.^. and creates a sense of 
community that helps to hreah doirn the isolation felt 
hy many college teachers {iW\ker\ and vSorcinelli 1994). 

A faculty development program 
or campus teaching center 

Campus cultures that \'alue teaching are characterized by 
extensiw faculty development programs (LaC.elle-I^eterson 
and I'inkeLstcin 1993; Rice and Austin 1990; Richardson 1993), 
often coordinated by the .staff of a campus teaching center 
(Ait ken and Sorcinelli 199t; Ambro.se 199S; Austin 1990b; 
Fenton 1991 ; jenrette and Napoli 199 ♦; W right and O'Neil 
199 t). A typical campus teaching center is a university- 
funded branch <jf the office of academic affairs. It is cotnmon- 
ly operated by a director and trained teaching consultants, 
rhe tasks performed by the (Center for 'l eaching at the 
i nh ersity of Ma.s.sai*hu.setts ;it .Amherst, for example, are rep- 
resentati\e oftho.se performed by most centers. 

Since its inception, the center has offered an ere)'- 
ino'easing r'ange of I'esoiO'ces and pr'ogr'ams for 
enhancing teaching and lear'ning. They include indi- 
r ulna I consultations, departmental con.^nltation.'^. 
u '( ))'hsh( )ps. .^erriinar s. C( uif rer ices, teach i r ig ( issista nt 
tr'aining pr'ogr'arris. annual airar'd pr'ograrris Ilikel the 
leaching Telloirs Pr'ogr'am and Facility (ir'ants for 
leaching, materials on teaching derelopment. and 
institutional pariicipation in grants and r'esear'ch on 
teaching and facility derelopment (Ait ken and 
SorciiK‘lli 199-1. p. (i(i). 

In ;i veceni suney. i;iculty de\c*loj')ment professionals 
ranked a icampus leachingl center to j'jroinote effective* 
insiruc-tion ' ;is one of the iop 10 institutional jiractices in 
terms of its cap;icity to improw tc;u hing (WVight and O'Neil 
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p. 10). A recent ease study of the development ot the 
Tniversity Teaching Center at Carnegie-Mellon Tniversity 
reveals a number oi* W Liys in which it "has had a marked 
effeet on the culture of the university ’ (Ambrose 199S. p. 

88). Support for the center persi.sted through a major change 
in the central administration; moreover, the most recent 
president created a new .senior academic admini.stratix e posi- 
tion in charge of "innov ation in ujidergraduate education.” 
and the university "created the Center for Innovation in 
Learning” as a focus for research connected to the work ot 
the teaching center (p. 88). Because of the center's success 
as the campus forum for discussion of i.ssues related to 
teaching, this functu)n has been expanded and included in 
the regular activities of other campus institutions. Recently, 
the center was mov ed to a new and prominent campus loca- 
tion. .symbolizing "to the campus community the ever- 
increa.sing impoilance t)f teaching” at the univeisitv’ (p. 88). 
Hveiy semester the rate of faculty participation in the cen- 
ter's activities has continued to increase. 

Supportive and effective department chairs 

Recent empirical work offers strong support for the earlier 
conviction of higher education scholars (particularly Lucas 
1989. 1990. I99a) that one ot the most critical characteristics 
of institutional and vlepartmental cultures that value teaching 
is the pre.sence and activities of supjiortive and effective* 
department chairs. A recent (jualitative inve.stigatuMi of the 
characteri.stics of departmental cultures that either supp(Ml or 
inhibit faculty's efforts to work toward effective teaching 
includeel inteiwievv s vv ith nearlv' .“^OO facultv' at eight research 
universities, four doct(^ral universities, and three liberal arts 
colleges (Mas.sy. W'ilger. and Collwk I99a). *I‘his ongoing 
.studv of facultv acro.ss humanities, .soc ial sciences, and Nci- 
ence departments reveals that a supportiv e* department chair 
is c^f pivtHal iniporiance in creating a culture that really val- 
ues teaching. 

Ihc chair may iivll nprcsctit the sin^i>lc })iost iniftnrtatit 
factnr in dctcr}}ii)ii}i^ whether or not a departmetit 
actirelv snhlnnts teachinjL>. hiterrieuves cited the crucial 
role th(* ihair l>i(tys in creattni* a>i eni inniffient con 
dtKire tn e/Jectire teachin^u hi two dejnirtnients. the 
current chair b credited ivith reroluttonary chaniies in 
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the delHt t1men t — u 'ith resoU i ; lo ; -sk nielli le, Issi les 
reUiteel t(niiidere,mdiicite eclucatioiL . . . A:s one faculty 
iiieniher said, i'aculty never moved away from their 
CO mmitment to teach i ; i^ — it ji ist ii 'as n 't i vii a rded as 
seriously as research. [The chair! wants the quality of 
both (teaching and research! to im[)rove and has tried 
to revitalize and reemphasize teaching ' (Massy, Wilgcr, 
and CollK^ck 1994. pp. 17-18). 

A national sainplt* of faculty development professionals 
recently ranked ’’[deansl and chairpersons' recognition of 
teaching as an important aspect of academic responsibility" 
in the top 10 institutional practices in terms of its p<')tcMUial 
to im|)rove teaching; they ranked this role of the supportive 
chair second out of a possible 3f> institutional practices 
(\Xright and O'Neil 199-4. p. 15). Studies of both libera! arts 
colleges and research uni\ersities show that the department 
chair is essential in a campus culture that supports teaching: 

Department chaiis can convey to faculty memheiy infor- 
mation about how teaching, effotls are valued, how time 
is most pnfitahly allocated, and on what basis rewards 
are determined. . , . Without the support tf depail men t 
chai iS. many incentit vs to e ncoi i ra^e,e p^ood teach i yip 
inayhefniitlessiMWe and Austin 1990, p. 39). 

A connection betweett rigorous evaluation of teaching 
and decisions about tetture and promotion 

A number of recent case studies of institutions with campus 
cultures that value teaching ha\e consistently demonstrated 
that a common and outstanding characteri.stic of such cul- 
tures is the rigort)US (peer :r 1 .student) evaluation of teach- 
ing and the connection of this evaluation with decisions 
about tenure and promotion (Armour 1995; jenrette and 
Naj^oli 1994; Richardson 1993). In a recent international 
sur\'ey of faculty de\’elopment professionals in the Tnited 
Slates (\ = 165). (ainada (N = 51), the I'nited Kingdom (N = 
82), and Australasia (N = 33), respondents in each .sample 
countiy' and region ranked ‘ recognition of teaching in 
tenure and promotion decisions" as the number one in.stitu- 
lional practice in terms of its “polenlial to improve the <|ual- 
it\‘ of teaching" (Wright and O’Neil 1995, pp. 12-13). C!learly. 
those who probably know the ino.st about teaching cultures 
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al colleges and unisersiiies around the \\orld lia\e in eoin- 
inon the perception that the quality of teaching is particu- 
larly likely to he enhanced in campus cultures where the 
evaluation of teaching is connected to decisions al-xxit 
tenure and promotion (p. IH). 

Further, inten’iews with .“^OO facult\- on IS campuses 
reveal that departmental cultures that support cjuality teach- 
ing are more likely to value rigorous peer and .student evalu- 
ation of teaching and to connect such evaluation lo de- 
cisions about tenure and promotion. Acc(’>rding to one tacul- 
ty member: 

W'c arc scntpiiloits in prottiodofi and tenure decisions 
about the eraluation of teaching. U e bisist that teachini^ 
he ren iiood. W'e review faculty nwmhets on a set sched- 
ule. Assistcuit professois are reviewed evoy two yeats, 
associates evety five yea )s, and full prqfessoty evoy sev- 
en years. The review includes both teachitm and 
research, as u ell as sen 'ice and other contributions to 
r/v/ie/c/t Massy. Wilger. and Colbeck 199-4. pp. Kv-P). 

Fveii at re.searcli universities, depaiimenls with cultures that 
suppon teaching differ from others in impoilant ways. 

These depaiinients sendinize their junior members 
teaching skills and offer guidance and assistante 
before crucial decision points. Ihey are the 

standard Hue. Ciood teachinji can t help you. but only 
teirible teaching* can Inni you. " to 'Good ( not necessar- 
ily e.xcellcnt) teachini^ is a necessary but not sufficient 
C(mditio)i fiW te}U^re A^\’^ss\ \ W ilger. and Colbeck 
199 4, p. P). 



In sum, .strategies lo improve instruction are both nur- 
tured b\' and help to create more supportix e teaching cul- 
tures on college and university campu.ses. Supportix e 
teaching cultures facilitate the informative feedback to teach- 
ers so impoilant to improving teaching — feedback that 
comes from tlie teachers themselves as retlectixe practition- 
ers, from students, and from colleagues, consultants, and 
department ( liairs. 'Hie next three sections consider these 
various sources of inforniatixe feedback and tlie strategies of 
instructional improxement associated xvith them. 
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THE TEACHER AS REFLECTIVE PRACTITIONER 



Ihcrc is clisscitisf(ictU))i iriih much oflhe instruction 
fioir il()ini> on in Amcricitn colk\t>cs Uficl uniivfsitics. 
Criticisms of teachers and teachifig hare come from 
lei^islatots, students, college admitiistrators, and ereti 
frofu sofue faculty uicfubefs. . . . A frequoitly (ffered 
remedy is to fuake effect ire teachifi^ the basis for facul- 
ty promotions. There are those irho heliere that teach- 
iup, irill he iuiprored oidy if it is somehoir eraluated 
and used as a criterion for appointmef its or promo- 
tions. This may he true, hut . . . if coinse or instruction- 
al improremeut is the iioai somethbm more than a 
sin^k\il(}od-had judgment is needed — somethiup^ that 
trill gire a teacher tl.u kind oj specific information 
iieeiled f>r imprin'ement iCenww \^P1, p. 1). 

Nearly a cjuarler cenUiiA after lliose remarks were written, 
the cjUest \\)V cliseovering “ways in wliieli college teaching is 
being aiul can be iin[M'ovetl" ((Centra I9“’2. p. 1) remains. 

This section and the next two examine tlie recent and some 
of tlie earlier literature t>n the subject, emphasizing the theo- 
retical and empirical foundations underlying the success of 
contemporary strategies for improving instruction. 

Researchers and anaK sts consistentK' ha\ e dt*monstrated. 
both theoretically and empiric ally, that college professors are 
primarily motivated by the intrinsic rewards ot academic 
work, including intrinsic rewards gained from teaching 
(Austin and Ciamson 19^3: Berman and Skett 198S: Hess : 
f'roh. Mengc's. and \\alkc*r 1993: McKeachie I9~"9, 1982; Oiscai 
1993). IntrinsicalK’ motivated indi\ iduals usually want to feel 
competent and ha\c‘ ;t sense ot sell-determination — two 
needs that are closely related if not intcatwined. In fac t, it is 
“the need for self-detcTini ned com|X‘tence“ that underlies 
intrinsic motivation (I)eci and Ryan 198s. p. 32). "I his basic 
nc‘c‘d Icaids pc*ople to situations and activities that interest 
them, that provide ojMimal challenges, that allow them to 
learn and achie\e“ (Dcai and Ryan 1982. p. 28). the need lor 
.sc‘lf-determined comixaence also pronijMs individuals to scan 
the c‘nvironment for leedback that informs them of the results 
of their performance* — produc ing a c ritic al psyc hof ‘gic al state 
that an intrinsic-ally motivated person continuously .seeks 
through work ( 1 lac kman and()l(lh;im lO'cn. feat hers, lor 
example, might: 
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. , . c/crclop instnictiofial routines that include teaching, 
rcjlectiou on hifonnation about successes and failures, 
and then teaching* a^ai)i, irith attempts to make 

cha) ip,es based on fi vdback Ma}iy college teachefs 

do this naturally. They solicit ifijbrmation as feedback: 
they reflect on their expectatkms. beliefs, and cal ues: 
and they expenment icith dijferefit icays of teaching 
(Menges 1991. p. D. 

'I'lic in fori native feed hack that inlrin.sically motivated pro- 
fe.ssor.s continuously .seek is exactly what drix es the process 
of in.structional improvement. Further, ino.st .strategies for 
improving in.struction can he meaningfully arranged into 
categories according to the primary .source of informative 
feedback that senes to initiate, direct, and/or sustain the 
changes in instructional hehax ior as.sociated w ith a particular 
.strategy, fhe mo.st prominent .sources of such feedback (as 
(.li.siinguislK‘d from “methods" for obtaining this feedback) 
are widely di.scussed in the literature on the e\al nation of 
teaching — self studefits. colleajL^ues, anisultants. and c half's 
(Braskamp and Ory 199 t; Centra 1993). Indeed, the atten- 
tion gi\ en to the iisc‘fulne.ss of feedback from these .sources 
for the improxement of teaching relatixe to personnel deci- 
sions has increased noticeably in the past 10 to IS years 
(Braskamp. Brandenburg, and Oiy 198*1; Cientra 19^9). 1'his 
section and the next txxo discu.ss .strategies for improving 
in.struction that de|'>end pailicularlx' on informatixe feedback 
from one ol these hx'e sources. This .section focuses on 
.strategies that rely on in.struetors themselxes as the primary' 
source of informatix e feedback to promote improvement: it 
x iexx s the teacher as a rellcctixe practitioner. 

Practicc-C'entered Inquiry 

rhe first source ol inldrmatixe feedlxick axailable to mo.st 
in.struciors is theni.sc'lxc's. And the first information many 
in.struetors receixe .ibout their tt'aching comes trom their 
oxx II obserxations of their tt*aching. coupled xx ith their 
rell<.‘ctioiis on those obsen alions. Instructional improvement, 
xx'hether at the remedial, lac ilitalix c*. or optimizing lex el. is 
best accomplished “in a manner that xx ill permit careful 
monitoring " (Siillixan 19SS. p. ( )nc xx ay to create a c cmi- 
tiiuious source of informatixe leedback is to suppkaiKaH the 
traditional adage, “’rhink before xou act." xviih the Ic.ss con- 



vcntional. "Act and reflect on your action" (Ar^yiis, Putnam, 
and Smith 19HS. p. S2). Becau.se college professors often 
strongly lued to seek self-determined competence by ('on- 
tinuously scanning their instructional environment for infor- 
mative feedback, their behavior can be examined and the 
source of changes in their behavior uiiderslood by viewing 
them as "reflectixc praciitit)ners" (Schon 1985, 198“^). College 
teachers, like most professionals, face familiar situations 
repetitively. Some aspects of their behaviors and piactices 
become routini'/ed and automatic; j’jortions ot tlteir under- 
standings become tacit and theretoie remain unexamined. 

Hut routine classroom ('>racticcs sometimes produce une.x- 
pected outcomes, reachers can resj')ond to surprise's. o{ 
course, bv ignoring them, but often surpri.ses in the class- 
room stimulate reflection. If a professor thinks reflectively 
about an episode of leaching after cla.ss, he or she engages 
in "reflcction-on-action, but if he or she thinks reflectively 
about a teacliing epi.sode while in the midst ol it. he or she 
engages in "ivf lection- in-aciion." While relleciion-on-actioii 
could lead to in.stmctional change tomorrow, reflection-in- 
action makes on-the-spot change.s po.s.sible. 

College teac hers form personal, implicit theories of teach- 
ing upon whicit the\- often depend. e\en though they are not 
p;iriicularlv aware of their theories Such theories aiv likely to 
be inaccurate because the\- iwv de\elo|u*d more or less 
implicitly or .subc'onsciously rather than explicitly and 
ihouglitfulK’. 'rhe purpose of the.se implicit theories is hugely 
to protect instructors from the ambiguity ;ind com[;ilexity of 
the te;iching emironment: funher. thc‘\ ;irc‘ inlluencvd by 
cultural norms grounded in the broader in.stitutional .setting 
of higher education (Kando ;ind Menges 1991 ). Inten iew 
dal;i from ciu;ilit;itive .studies h;i\ e shown that .such [U*r.sonai 
theories do indeed influence teaching beh;i\ iors (I-o\ 19K5; 
.Menges and Kanclo 1989). It is inij^ortant to reflect on turning 
ihc'se theories into ( '('ipoiUmities for improxing in.striu tioiv. 

U /)('// ucivIIclI o// nnrc\[>cnrfui\ (mriniplicil ihcnrics 
heennu' (iplHUvnl. civil irdnslxircii! fUinn^ hven (W/;//- 
(.(licd. unjihcil ihciu'ics luui ihc hchm iin's ihcy licxlucc 
hcCdiHC /xirl nfu hiit iiv can ihinh ahniil anil cxpcricnn' 
(invetiv \\c arc then able t(f //.m* these ihei tries prodiii 
tii'i^lw lierhaps in innihinalinn inlh mure Jnnnal then 
ries. I hey hectune rehu les Jor wiprntiny nnr priKlice. 
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mi her thdu mere determinanis of our reflexiiv hebcirior 

(Kimclo and Mciigcs 19^M. p. 11). 

College leaeliers make eeiiain a.ssumpiion.s al'K)iii (heir 
leaehing .siuiaiion.s iha( manit'esi iheni.seK es in panieular 
values and standards. .*\ teacher's behaviors are generally 
intended to prociuee eonsec|uenees that are consistent with 
tho.se values and .standards. In a partieular teaehing situation, 
informative feed Ixiek about these immediate con.sec|uences 
allows the teacher to a.s.sess his or her effeetivene.ss. If a 
discrepancy is detected between eonsecj Lienees and values 
oi- siandaicls. teacheis can engage in a ' retlective conversa- 
tion with the situation" (Sehon p. 193). Hiis rellection- 

in-aciion can hel]^ teachers to become more aware of 
difleivnces between what thew' s:iy they do (espoused theo- 
ric‘s) and what they actually do (iheories-in-use) in a particu- 
lar tcMching situation (Argyris. butnam. and Smith 19<SS. pp. 
SI-S2). 'I his iyjK‘ of ■ piacticc‘-cc‘nteied iiKjuiry" (C'.hism and 
Sanders 19S9. p. S"') can lead rellective teachers to change 
moiv than just those* beha\ iois or strategies intc‘nded to .sat- 
isfy the assumptions, values, oi- standai'ds eurrenily held 
about the te‘aching situation. Ke‘lk‘Cti\e te‘aehers can go a 
step iaithei' and iai.se c]Uestions about the* approc)riatenes.s or 
\ alidity of those underlying a.s.sumptions. values, or .stan- 
dards that in eltect "govern" their teaching behavior in a 
[xmicular situation. In short. in-dejMh knowledge or "double- 
loop learning" underlies effective leaching in a given .situa- 
tion (Argyris. Putnam, and Smith 19SS. p. S9). 

Kecently. critically rePeciive leaching (Brookfield 199S) 
and translormaiive theories ol adult lc‘arning and develop- 
ment (M. (ilark 1993; Me/irow 1991) ha\e bt‘en applied to 
the proce.s.s of instructional imj^rowment. In the first stage of 
transformatix e learning, actions that geiu‘iale informaiiw 
ic'edback help instructors to increase their awareness of (and 
make explicit) tlu* assumptions and Ix'liels tltey hold about 
a teaching situation. During the* second stage, instructors 
stud\ inlormati\'c feedback regarding ilu* sources and conse- 
ciueiKcs of their assumptions and beliefs. In the third stage, 
informative* k‘e*dbaek lu'gins to eh.ilU*nge instructors' basic 
be*lie*fs and assumptions. This stage* is eiiaracte*ri/eel by “e‘riti- 
eal st*ll-re*lle*etion " that ean be earrie*el out in "elise-ourse with 
othe*rs " or "through eliscourse*' with onese*ll ( lor e*xample\ in 
journal writing)" ((iranton 199 i). The* la.si stage* of trail sfor- 
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mali\c learning in\ol\es insuuelois' re\ ising iheir l')asic 
a,ssLimplions al'K)ui a leaeliing siuiaiion and developing plans 
lo iiy oLii new leaeliing belia\ iors. w hieh in lum generates 
more informative feedbaek as a foeus for ongoing retleetion 
on leaeliing j'>rat“liees (pp. 1 1 Anothei’ element added 
to the eoneepl of retleetion is the need for teaehers “to 
understand how considerations ol powei' undergircL Irame, 
and distort educational processes aiKl interactions' (Brook- 
held 199S, p. 8). 

Kngaging in practice-centeied incjuiry and the attendant 
activities of rellecii\e practice has been show n to be a use! ill 
strategy lor improxing insiruelion (Amundsen. C'lnspeca'dl, 
and Moxness ^^^hism, .SaiKlers. and /allow Dahlin 

199 I: linker and Lawson l^^S: Smith and Schwart/. 1988; 
Mexens 1988). Atlix iiies that t'onslilute practice-centered 
iiKjuirx- or retleelix e practice can be arranged along a contin- 
uum. At one end are the informal obsen aiions. (|uestions. 
and reali/.alions that arise in the act of teaching, coupled 
xx iih the immediate reflections on them tluring and shortly 
after clas^. In the middle of the continuum are more persis- 
tent. vet still informal, efforts at obserxalion and iiK|uiry; for 
e.xample. notes could be iLiken and records kept so that 
sustaiiK‘d retleetion could yield meaningful patterns ot 
lK‘hax ior. possibly leading to a change in leaching methods. 
At the other end of the continuum, rellectixe practice takes 
plac(.‘ xxiihin the framework of a more lormal research 
design (Clhisin and Sanders iPSC). j')p. S8-S9). 

A rectait ethnographic study of a college ]')rotes.sor used 
data from interx iexvs. classroom obserx-ations. and docu- 
ments to eonstruet a x ixid portrait o! an elfectixe rellectixe 
practitioner (Dahlin 199 t). 'This prolessors regular use ol a 
teaching journal illu.strates the kind of informal (.lay-to-day 
relUa tixe praclixe that makes her panic, ularly elfectixe: 

I 'mni the nj her cuvccn M(n\i^(uv{ used a 

feehni(jne that ensured rejleeluui: a /trnfessioual Jniir- 
U(i/ hi u'hieh she ivrole ahoiif hi*r fiUiehniL^. learn nii^. 
and i^mirfh. She grabbled irith hei gorz/.v hraefiees, and 
/fersnna. infershersinjif enn(einl}la(h>n ii'id^ infanualion . 
An i'fifry on Stplc’niher /9<S >. denmnsiraled du* 
inferdrinnii^ oj Ihetny, /z/v/cY/Ve. and infrospeelian. ‘Uc 
enrnrfed eai h (ffher's (/nizzes as a iray of reinforehii^ 
hnoirledi^e and ii,eUin^\^ students to uhen nj) and talk in 
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front of each other, (iefieral ntayheiti ensued coni/xtrecl 
to usual silence, h'iue with me. W'e all need to relax 
more, trust oinselres with each other, take risks of 
exfosiuj^ ourselres. ' Ma)\iiaret related the actieity (cor- 
recti)}^ (juizzes), offered a rationale (a way (f rei)iforc- 
i)i}i knouied^e iind ^ettin^i, students to oi)e}i uh). a)ul 
reflected on its ralue as she .sv///* it ( 'IVc^ all )ieed to 
relax more. "}. A^i^aiu and a^aiu, Margaret s jour )ial 
shoired a l)e)Sou ol)eratiuj> simultaneously in these 
three spheres. She deschhed her practice, her reaso)d)ij>. 
a)id her cinroit reactum {\y.\U\m 199 *, p, S9), 

OiIrt rcscaali has Ix'cn ck-signed to prf)moto a-tlc'Clion 
al^oui one’s leaching and to study ihe oiiteome of this ref lee- 
lion. I'or example, in ihe ’I'eaeiiing Hxcellenee Program at 
Ohio Stale I'niversity. P f'aeuliy members from a wide vari- 
ety f)f fields earried out tine or more seiiu*ster-long praeliee- 
eeniered incjuiiy’ "projeets” (both formal and informal) 
designed to encourage exjx*rimeiUaiion and refleetion on 
different \\a\ s to im['>rove their courses and teaehing. Over 
the course of IS biweekK' seminars, participants were able 
to share reflections about their projects in a ".safe ” environ- 
ment (Cdiism. Sanders, and /itlow I9S^). Although the 
researchers were eoixerix'd that many of the faculty did not 
realK examine their teaehing “eritically " and that incjuiry 
projects did not generate "long-term growth in teaehing 
understandings" (pp. I a- IS). the\- ne\erthek-ss outlined 
certain o\ erall positi\e results of the j^rojeets: 

I 'our ki)ids (f results (fthe annpleted projects were 
noted: immediate inijiroi enumts i)i jwactice. ju.stijiat- 
tion fy’e,v/,\7///g jiractices. prcfessUnial fnihlicatiou/pre- 
se)itatUm, cnid accjuisition of i^^etieral k}touiedp^e. . . 

Ihe I t Ijirojectsl timt led to immediate iml)roivments in 
jwactice are exemjilified hy fwofects in which new 
tectchi)i^ tech)U(iues were tested or materials were 
t/tV'tVn/Jtv/((!hism, Saixlers, and /it low’ 198*/, p, 12). 

In another study, sponsored by the Ih’ofessional and 
( )rgani/ational Network in Higher I'dueation, faculty parlici 
ixmts in a three-day workshop were asked to refk'd on their 
teaching aixl lo make* exj^icit the theories of action guiding 
their leaching. Kadi participant wrote a case study of an 



actual problem that had occurred in their teaching, including 
anv .Strategies they had used, any barriers encountered, and 
a record ot their con\ ersations with students that showed 
what was actually spoken as well as any thoughts or feelings 
witlih.eld. Participants then shared these retlections with 
other workshop participants (Smith and Schwartz 19S8). 'fhe 
researciiers believe they "were successful in getting the par- 
ticipants to fVCof*nizc And r/ccc/;/ their action strategies ot 
making attributions and evaluations without illusir.uing or 
testing them, and of behaving as if [they! were true. * They 
agreed that in the future, howe\ er. they would also focus on 
'•identification (and change) of the inidcrlyiu^ /y////c.s of the 
iheop'-in-use that informs these counterproductive strategies 
and holds them in place * (p. 82). 

At McCiill I niversily, faculty met weekh' for two years in 
a number of discussion groups ( ,\mundsen. Gpspeerdt. and 
.Moxne.ss h)^). Weekly meetings typically consisted of acii\ - 
ities that encouraged participants to reflect on the applica- 
tion of new teaching principles and practices in their own 
courses. I^articipants then shared reflections with facult\' 
colleagues in a sup[X)rtive en\ ironmeni. ,\t the end ot the 
two-year period, the great maiority of participants either 
alread\' had used or planned to experiment with the new 
leaching approaches discussed in the seminars, and se\eral 
participants carric\l out formal classroom research projects. 




. . . most in- 
structional 
change does 
not comprise 
sweeping 
innovations . . . 



\Vc predicted Unit these metf.n>ds iroidd support the 
centnil /yreniise of pnic t ice-centered iyicpdry. yuinielw 
that a lariie part (/r/ prefessor 's knunrlediie (d)oiit 
teaching entii es from rejlection atid experi)ne}ttcttio)i . 
The cofitent <f the faculty discussions a>id the yiumher 
(fpnfessors wh<} actually tried carious teachi)ip^ 
approaches supy^est that the faculty discussion p^roup 
structure is appropriate i>i addressing the more iyifor- 
)ual lerels <f reflection a>id experimoitatUm 
(Atmmd.sen. Cir\speerdl. and Moxne.ss 199.^, p. 



It is of some interest that a cjualitati\ e study ot the highly 
personal aiul individual nature of insimc tional changes car- 
ried out by 12 full-time faculty reveals that most mstructic'iial 
change does not comprise .sweeping innovations; instead. 
•‘[)rolc‘ssors recallc*d gradually c*\’ol\ ii\g technic |uc*s w ithin 
one aspect of teaching . . . Ibyl tinkering* with instructional 
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siraK‘>»ics'' (Ska-uis I98H, p. (D. 'Hu.* inivn icw tlaui j^rovidc 
a somcw liat dittcrcni pcr.spc‘tii\ o on tho nature, iniportancv. 
ami el I eel i\c ness of re fleet i\e praetiee In' illustrating two 
dif’I’erent types of tinkering — reaeiive and ivlleetive. Reactive 
tinkerers tended to consider a limited ratige ol teaching 
lechnicjues and to seek simple solutions to instructional 
problems in ways that were unrelated to any meaningl'ul 
analysis of what woukl best help their students learn. 

Rc’llecti\ e linkeiXTs considered a wider range of leaching 
technUjues bec'au.se they continuously experimented with 
and motlihed instructional technicjues ai'cording to a mean- 
ingful analysis of what would help their stutlents learn. 

Self-Assessment 

11k* ultimate foundation ol all relleetixe j'>raclite or self- 
ivllectioii is the ability and opportunity to c*ngage in .self- 
<.*\aluation oi' sc*ll-ass(.*ssment. Sell-a.sscssment has certain 
i.listincti\(.* prop(.*rties am.l ad\ antages; Much of it is done 
more or k-.ss automaticalK'; it is the most immediate source* 
ol inlormaiion ai)oui one s i<.*aching; imiiK*(.liale adjustments 
can be made in response to it: it is sell'-generatetl and there- 
loK* optimally me:mingful to iIk* indivKlual instructor; and 
(.'ompart.*d to ail other sources of information, it take*s place 
the most continuously (I'ink 199S, p. I9.^). Some Ibrm ol' 
sell -confrontation is :\ natural prerecjuisite for e*nh:mcing self- 
awarem.*ss ol one's elk*cti\e*iK*ss in te*aching. .\ i'e*cent book. 
Assi>ssiui> I'acnily Whri’ jiistitk*s the importance of s<.*lf- 
ass(.*.ssment: 

f'aaillv ihcnisclivs (Uv (he most hn/>oria)il (isscssmcnl 
sunrcc because otily they can proride desa iptioas nf 
their irork\ the thuihi}i}i hehiiul it. aad tlmir (tint per- 
soiud reporting,, appraisals, interpretations. a)ul \io(ds. 
Se!f’(tssessrnent ini itlivs ri‘llec(ion and jndy,ment. Only 
th(‘ professors 1/h‘niselivs ran mahe a ca.se for (heir 
n'orh. In fai t, iri‘ /fare stres.sc’d t/fut C(unpnses s/um/d 
support a culture if a.ssessnient i)t n hich faculty dfUtin- 
uoiisly monitor (uul a.s.sess their i*irn pnty^ress 
( braskamp ami { )ry h)9i.p. |()J). 

Iwo tommon nK*lluKls ol toll(*iting sell t*\aluations are 
sell -rating forms and self rc'j^oits ((!arroll 19S1 ). .\t many 
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colleges anti universities, t'aeuliy are asked to complete the 
same (or slightly reworded) teaching evaluation question- 
naire as their stutlenis. 'Hi is approach enables faculty to 
analyze their work aiul to rcllect on their teaching behaviors 
along the same dimensions their students use to evaluate 
them. .A meta-analysis of 19 studies found that the correla- 
tion across instructors (which ira^licates the extent ot rcldtnv 
similarity) between instructors’ overall sell -ratings and their 
students’ overall ratings of them was +.29 — a statistically 
significant but modest positive (.orrelation (l-eldnian 19S9). 

In terms of the extent of r//^*o////(^simila^ily of ratings, how- 
evc*r. instriKtors on average tended to rate them.s(.‘lves at a 
level similar to their students' ratings. In combination, these 
two .sets of findings indicate that some instructors rated 
tlicMiisehws more* favorably and souk* less tavorably than 
their stude nts, accounting lor the* niode‘st e'orrelation coe‘Ili- 
cient. In terms of similarity — the pattern of ratings ol 
more* eflee tive anel le*ss e*ffe*e li\e te*aching behav u^rs — the 
ave'iage* eorrelation for 10 pertinent stuelies evaluateel was a 
robu.st +.Hi. -inelicating that te*achers as a grou[Y assess their 
relative strengths anel \\ e*aknesses in ways highly similar to 
current stuelents as a group ’ (p. 1'^.'^). ‘I his ixtHicular lineling 
j^rov iele's e*\ iele*nee* ol v alielity lor se*l(-ratings as a me*ans by 
which instnietors clui accurately iele*ntily the* ivlalive* 
.stivngths anel \\ e*akne*sse*s in their te*ae hing. Another niela- 
analvsis. of 31 stuelies. founel that the average eorrelation 
be*tvve*en te*ache“rs anel stude*nts in ie*i*ms ol the importanee 
the*v attaehe*el to the eontribution o! various teaehing behav- 
iors to efleetive tCLu hing was +.^1 (fVlelman 19<SS). 'Phis 
(hiding ol(e*rs ,i possible* ivsolution to the o(te*n-elispute*d 
claim that stuelents and their inslrue tors elisagive on what 
con.stitutes good te*aching; it also oilers inelireet sujiport lor 
the valielity of self-e*v'aluations. 

( )thcr eviele*nee sugge“sts that lae iilty who have* not exjie*- 
rie*nevel course e*valualions (lor example*. be*eause* no eam- 
pus .'.vstem lor evaluation e*xisis or be*eatise* instructors are* 
te*.ie hing .i course* lor the* hrsl lime*) are* more* like*lv to rale* 
lhe*mse*lv(*s higher than lhe*ir stuelents elo (CA*ntra I9“’3b). 

I his fmeling jiroviele*s ye*t anothe*r re*ason lor the* importaiue* 
i)f e'onelue ting regular self-ratings, l-urlher. some* rese-arch 
inelii ales that the* gie*aie*i the positive elise ie*pane y the* 
amount bv whieh se*ll -ratings e*\ee*e*el sUiele‘nls’ ratings — at 
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midterm, the more likely the insliiielor will improve leach- 
ing heha\iors. as e\'i tie need by increases in end -of- term 
ratings by students (Centra Pambookian I9‘7()). 



The Teaching Portfolio 

Self-reports completeLl by college j'>r()fess()rs traditionally 
have been limited to vitae and reports of acti\‘ities. Recently, 
however, they liave been conceptually and functionally 
expanded into a medium, coirijxmdium. and showcase for 
rellective practice — namely, the teaching j')oilfolio (Hdgerton. 
Hutchings, and Quinlan 1991; Seldin 1991). Teaching portfo- 
lios are e.s.seniially an elaborate and retleciive form of self- 
evaluation (Kahn 199.^). The idea ol the portfolio is 

borrowed from the long iraditioii among arcliitects. phoiog- 
rapiiers. |')ainter.s. and other arti.sis of constructing portfolios 
of one s best work. In the I 'niled Slates, use oi the teaching 
portfolio has grown gL‘onu‘iricallv; 'Hie number of colleges 
aiul uni\er.sitiL‘.s using teaching |')ortfolios (in one lorm or 
another) grew from an e.stimated 10 institutions in 1990 to 
about S()() instiuuion.s in 199S (Seldin. Annis. and Zubizarreta 
199S. p. 

■file use of leaching j'loilfolios came earlier to Cana(.lian 
uni\ LMsiiies. which ha\ e been using "leaching dossiers" .since 
the early 1980s. 'fo assi.st in.stiuitions willi this work, the 
C!anadian A.ssociation of I'niversity 'I'eachers. in conjunction 
with the Cienler for leaching and Learning Senices at McCiill 
rniversity. publishe(.l a comprehensive set of gui(.lelines for 
pre|‘>aralion and use of the Llossie-r (Shore*. I’Oster. Knapper. 
Naeleau. Neill, anel Sim 1986). Hrielly. a leaching dossier is 
■'a summary of a prolessor s major leaching accomplishments 
arul strengths. It is to a |*)rofessor s teaching what li.sts of 
I'lLiblicLilions. grants, and academic honors are to re.search" 

(|^. I ). file guideline's sugge.si three broael categories of 
ite'iiis that might be ineluded in the elossier: ( 1) ihc products 
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of^ood tccichi)i^ii, sudi as sUidcnls' icsl scoivs, \v()rklM)oks. 
logs, reports of field work, or evidence ot etiet'live lliesis 
supen ision: (2) )uahn'itil j rout (oneself, such as courses 
uiuglu. enrollmenis. course maierials, research on one s 
leaching, instruclional innovations, or course development; 
and (3^ i}if<)rniciN(Oi frotn others, suc.li as data from siudenis 
evaluations, written ev aluations or inien iews of siudenis. 
statements from colleagues who have observ ed one s leach- 
ing, or statements about leaching from administrators (pp. 
l()_ll). Finallv. the guic.lelines j^rovide detailed items lor 
po.ssible inclusion (with a description, rationale, and exam- 
ple for each), 'fwo important items that are known to he 
commonly ased in teaching portlolios (see Seklin 1991) are 
not on this detailed list. how ever:^a retleclive siaiement by 
the profes.st)r describing personal le; idling philosophy. 
Strategies, and objectives and a ■ j'leisoi'ial statement b\ the 
profe.s.sor describing leaching goals lor the next five yea is 
(p. 10). A statement of leaching goals is among the items 
appearing mo.st freciuently in more than tOO portfolios 

rc\ k'wci.1 ]'>■ <''■ 

Conccpuiallv, a good toaoliing iiorltolio sltoulil (.oniain 

several item^. 

.1/ the heart of the parijolio as ii v ciirisioii it sam- 
ples of teaching jierformanee: not jiisl what teachers 
say about their practice hut artifacts ami examples oj 
what they (Wtuallv do. \X'ear,^ue. loo. that porpolios 
should he ivtleeliv e: work’ samples would he (Wcompa- 
uied hy faculty commentary and e.xplaiiatiou that 
reveal not only what was done hut why. the thiuhaiii 
hehuid the teachliii> i'iually. we aipue for portfolios 
that are . . . a careful .selection of evidence organized 
arouuil apreed iijion calepories. which ihem.selves rep- 
resent Pey dimensions oJ the scholarship oJ leachiup 
(I'dgerion. llutehings. and Quinlan IWl. p. O. 

I nlike most other Miategic'' lor impio\ing inMnution. 
tear hing |iortfolio‘. provide o|iportunities lor jirolessors to 
re/leuim their own teaching within the eo/;/e;;/ of their own 
(liMiplines and within the ( o;;/ca 7 of their ow n iiartieular 
classes. I hus. the concept of a teadiing portfolio is lused 
s(|uaivl\ on the notion of view ing a teacher as a rejieilwe 
pimtltioiieriSihon IhK.'^). In the jWKCss of constructing a 
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j'jorifolio. pr< )it‘ss( )fs musl ai»ain and a^ain in “reflec- 

tive conversation with a Iteachingl situation'* in coming to 
grips witli both the nature (tile what) of' their teaching and 
the tliinking (tlie wliy) Ix’liind that teacliing (p. K)^). Typ- 
ically. each (.‘iiin’ in a portfolio is related in some way t<> a 
s.uii[')le ol teacliing work and <)r the teaeher s reflections on 
and explanations of that sample, llie evitlenee of teaching 
(work sanij')les) and the j'lrole.ssor's reflections on that evi- 
dence are also grounded in the pedagogical eonteiil knowl- 
edge as.sotiaied with teaching one s own disciplinary 
content within the context of one s own cla.sses (Sliulnian 
19S(v 19S , 19(S9). 1 Ik* expcTicaux's of participants in 
Stanfords I'eachei' A.ssc*ssiiK*nt Ihojea reveal that: 

liiCiUTdll ivjlcctin)!. ( I ironed frof)} cricknire oj dciual 
perjortfidm c. fdils to cdpiiirc the siliidlcd Hdliirr of 
tcdchnii^. U orh sdmplcs d/onr droi / iiitcllii^ihlr. lUd 
irorh sdffiplrs pWis ?v/lcc/ion nmhe a imuvrful foninild. 

I he rej led 10)1 is '\e^romuled ' hy heiny^ anniected to a 
pdrtuiildr histdnee if tedehiuy^: the irorh sdinp/e is 
nidde mcddidy^fdl (did pldced iu amtext throuy^h reflec- 
Z/o;/ ( i:dgerton. Hutchings, and (^)uinlan 1991. p. 9;. 

Atijxireiitly no c*xpc‘iiiiu*ntal re.scMrch has hec*n eonductc‘d 
to investigate whether or not teaching jiortfdlios (.‘ontiilnite 
.systematically to the* improvement of in.struction or whether 
the use* of tc*ac hing portfolios is a.ssociatc*d with anv of the 
traditional measures of c‘ffc*clivc* instiuctioii. such as stu- 
dc*nts' achic*veiiient or .students' ratings of teaching. What is 
availalile are tlu* rc*ports from numerous faculty rc*sj)ondeiits 
that tlk*ir leaching has impro\ c*d because of tlu* con.struetion 
of a leaching jxntfolio ( 1 lutchings 1993a: Seldin 1993: 

Sc*ldin, Annis. and /.uhi/arreta 199S). Additionally, faculty 
dc*\c*lopers who coordinate and aj'jjiraisc* canijuis activitic*s 
rc*laic*d to ic*achiiig jiorlfolios arc* consi.stentlv affirmative in 
llK*ir lH*lic*f that teaching portfolios j'jromotc* imj>roved 
instmcli(')n (Anderson 1993. Sc*ldin 199I-. Seldin and Annis 
1990). 

( )ne of the c*arlic*st, lH*st-docimu*iited. and most siueessful 
lc*sts of the* ii.sc* of ii*aching j'lortfc >li( )s for improving instruc- 
tion was at Hall Stale* I mversitv in 1990. rwe*nty faculiv 
me*ml>e*rs we*re raiidomlv se*!e*ctc*d from ove*r lOO who vohm- 
le*e*re*d to coiistaui te*acliing poilfolios. Tlu* re*sponse*s of 
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taailty mcmlxMS and faailiy developers regarding the posi- 
tive impact of leaeliing portfolios on teaching at Ball Stale 
are representative of the assessments of their counterparts at 
other colleges and universities. The pioject had sexeral suc- 
cessful outcomes: 

I'hc cfiuility of portfolios ii'({s (jiiitc hi^h. If there teas one 
recnrriiijif conwiefit froni the partlcipdNts. it ii as their 
Com f NON effoynfefii ifi the pnf^ct. Some foionl it 
re/reshiiijif to cliscoivr from the completed portf)ho just 
h()tr effect ire they hciiv bee) i in the classroom. Others 
fomicl the focused thinkiiiif ou teachi)i^ effectiiowss a 
stimulus for self- i}}}lmotv}}}e})t and Annis 1990, 

p. 200). 



Hut lx*yond these outcomes, the coordinalois learned sonie- 
ihing else: 

Virtually all particij)ati)iy, pnfessots acknunrled^ed that 
ill the process (f collecting documents and materials 
they irere forced to rethink their teaching strategies and 
yoals. Ihey (ishecl theniselres\\h\' they do \\ \vM they do 
in the classroom. That alone induced many faculty to 
enjifaji>e colleaif lies in discussion about teachini> and to 
sharpen their oirn classroom performance ( Seldin 199 1 . 
p. 29). 

The Teaching Culture, Instructional 
Change, and Reflective Practice 

As \\c anal\/.e various \\a\s that teachers use !cl1c“cti\e ]')rac- 
tice to generate informative fet'dhack, we do not want to 
lo.se sight of potential connect ions \\ ith elements ot the 
teaching culture and the mechanisms that characterize tlu' 
three .stages of the process of instruc tional change. The fol- 
lowing e.xample shows the rele\ance ol certain elements ol 
a suj')jM)rli\c‘ leaching culture and discusses the nnfreezin,e, 
phase of the proec-.ss of instructional change (sev hgure I on 
p. 1“*). Ic\amplc‘s lor the changing and refree/.ing phases 
aj')pc\ir in lalc*r sc‘ctions. 

Suppose* the* faculty sc*nalc and the office of the* vice* 
chaiHc‘llor lor academic <tllairs ha\c* rc*c c“nil\ c ollahoraic*cl to 
c‘stal)lish a unilorm systc*m for c*valuaiing lacult\ in which 
teachc'is ate to be rc*vie\\c“d by pec*rs using portfolios, with 
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iIk* ruling of the portfolio to lx* weighted c(|ually with 
ix*sL’arch in suhsL*cpxMil decisions about lenurt* and jxomo- 
lion. (amsider a tenured faeuliy member who is applying for 
the rank of full professor. During the pixxvss of drafting the 
"Statement ot teaching philosophy" for her portfolio, she has 
difficulty developing a .strong lationale for her j^redominantly 
lecture-style approach to teaching. Over the years she has 
developed an ex['>ressive and stimulating style of lecturing, 
and she \ iews herself as an inno\ ati\ e" teacher w ho .strives 
to maximize .students learning. She know's, howex er, tliat 
research now shows that students learn more in an active 
than in a ('>assive role. 'I*he idea of actiw learning makes her 
think about the problem-solving groups that the depailment 
chair — who is already a full profes.sor — has been using in a 
similar ela.ss. She has heard .students talk about what the 
chair has students do in the problem-soKing groups, and she 
considers this approach \ er\- inno\ ati\e. 

In this scenario, ihi.* primaiy source ol information Ibr 
changing the metlKxl of instruction comes from .selt-retlec- 
tion. Additiotially. several elements of a .su|')portive teaching 
culture are at work: high-level admini.strative commitment to 
the value ol'(|uality teaching, faculty members' involvement 
and sense of ownership in the planning and implementation 
ot actix ilies to improx e teaching, a broader definition ot 
st hc)larship to include teaching, and a connection between 
rigorous ex aluation ot teaching and decisions iiwolx ing 
tenure and |'>romotion. Finally, the mechanisms of the un- 
iVee/ing stage of change are |')resent. l)iscofiJ}n>i{{tio>i iKVUvs 
XX hen the prole.ssor tries to ju.stity her approach, comparisou 
XX hen lier current tt‘aching j')ractices do not meet her innova- 
tixe teaching standards, and .sY(/e/vin the idea ot trxing the 
chair’s problem-.solx ing grouj')s. If this profes.sor. like many 
others, strongly needs to be competent and to engage in 
.sell -determ illation, these fac tors are likelx' to generate a 
motivation to c hange. 
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By far the most common method used to evaluate the qual- 
ity of teaching amoi'ig colleges and universities in North 
America is “formal suideiM ratings, usually obtained by 
means of a Mandardi/ed. objecti\ el\- scored e\ aluaiion form" 
(Murray 198 1. p. 118). A number of sur\ eys liave studied the 
a\ ailability of ratings by .students at a w ide variet\' of differ- 
ent types of public and private institutions. Student ratings 
w ere collected and a\ ailable as a source of diagnostic feed- 
back for instructional improvement at o\er 80 percent ot 
in.stitutions sun eyed in 19~'6 (('entra 19~'9). In a 198S study, 
student ratings of teaching w ere ax ailable at o\ er 9S percent 
of()30 institutions suneyed (F.rickson 1986). A 1989 sun ey 
of profe.ssional faculty de\ elopers (one per institution) 
reveals that 99 percent of the ISS in.stitutions in the sun ey 
either reported w idespread use ot or planned to use student 
ratings of instmc'tion tor the assessment and impro\emcnt ot 
leaching iKurfiss and Boice 1990). 

Student Ratings and the Improvement of Instruction 

But have student ratings t)f leaching led to the improvement 
of college teaching? Some researchers (see. e.g.. Marsh 198“': 
Marsh and Ounkin 1992: Muna\- 198^b) argue that logicalh 
they should. 

Ihc l()jifk(il aisc Jorstiic/cNt histriictUmal i> that 

since they incofpnrate eraliuitiiv functions that haiv 
been found to inifmn e per/onfuince in other contexts, 
such ratifi^L»s would he ex/)ccted to itnprore teachinjif 
siiiiilarly For one thin^, studoit ratinifs /yroi ide infor- 
niatire feedback useful for dia^nosin^i^ instructional 
streni>ths. Second, feedback frofti students ca)i proride 
the impetus for professional dei vlopnient actirities 
aimed at improred teaching. Third, use of student rat- 
iti,i*s in salary, promotion, and te)iure decisions ires 
faculty memhefs a tcini^ible incentire for puttiuii, time 
and effort into improrement (f teaching. Finally, itse of 
student ratings in tenure atid retention decisions pro- 
rides a selection }}iechanism u'hereby better teewhers 
are more likely to he retained by the institution Ihere 
are i^ood reasons, then, for expect him that student rat- 
ni^s should leail to improred teachini:,. particularly ij 
used for hath summatire and foneatire purposes 
(Murray IhS”’!). j). 
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Who IX* iho tjualily ol leaching has improved over iho years, 
can il he allrihuled lo ihe impact of feedback from sludent 
ratings? Some positive e\ idence that it is eomes from seven 
suix’eys of college teachers (all but one conducted during 
the 19S0s), w hich asked whether student ratings had pro- 
\ ided useful feedback for improving instruction and w'hether 
student ratings had led to improved teaching. Results of the 
seven suivevs in combination re\x*al that about 6”^ percent 
of the faculty staled that student ratings w ere useful and 
about 80 percent slated that such ratings led to improved 
leaching (Murray 198"^b). 

I'Aperimenial research on tliis issue has focused [Primarily 
on whether informative feedback from student ratings 
(including w ritten comments by students) recei\ed at 
midterm are associated with higher end-ot-term ratings for 
those receiv ing feedback, compared to a control group of 
facullv' receiving no midterm feedback. This research was 
reviewed several limes between 1980 and 1990. An exami- 
nation of changes in .student ratings of leaching as a result of 
the faculty's receiving feedback on student ratings alone, 
student ratings plus consultation, and discrepancies between 
sell -ratings and student ratings concludes that "feedback 
from students can positively affect suli.setjuent teaching, 
particularly if ratings are accompanied by consultation. 
I'acully most likely lo change arc lho.se vvlio.se student rat- 
ings are less positive than their self- ratings and they are 
probably the- persons lini whom consultants' et forts should 
be invested" ( Levinson-Rose and Menges 1981, pp. -119-20). 

I he hrsi actual meta-analysis of the results of experimen- 
tal Studies of the effect of feedback from student ratings on 
improving insliuclion examined 22 compari.sons ba.sed on U 
studies, rhe average effect of feedback from student ratings 
on end-of-lerm ratings was a statistically significant but mod- 
e.si increase of +..'^8 .standard tleviaiion. For the .specific in- 
structional dimension of skill in deliveiy, the average effect 
was +. r slandartl dev iation. The effect of feedback from 
student ratings without consultation was +.20 standard devi- 
ation. and iIk* effect of student feedback with consultation 
was + .()i standard tlevialion ((!olK*n 1980). .\ more recent 
mela-analvsis evaluated .-^1 compaii.sons from 2*" studies and 
found the average* effect of te*c*dback from studc*nt ratings on 
end-of tc*rm ratings to be +. t \ standard dev iation. I'he effect 
of fee*dba(.k from stiulent raiiiigs without consultation was 
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+ .11 standard deviation, and the effect of student feedhack 
with consultation was +1.1 standard deviations (Meni»es and 
Brinko 1W6). In the most recent meta-analysis of such 
experimental .studies, the* av erage effect of feedhack from 
.student ratings on end-of-term ratings was an increase of 
+ .3*ti standard deviation (L'Hommedieu, .Menges. and 
Brinko 1990). After identifying a variety of methodological 
limitations (threats to the internal or external validity) of the 
.studies they evaluated, the researchers drew’ the following ■ 
conclusions in .support of the positive effects of feedhack 
from .student ratings on improved instruction: 

I hi* litcmtiirc ?vivals a f)Cf’sisU*ntly posiiliv, uiheit 
suicili effect fn)})i inittefi feecihach aln?ie cnul a eo}isi(l- 
emhly i)icreased effect irhoi irrittoi feeclhcich is ciiiy,- 
molted irith personal consultation, the threats nv hare 
discussed operate in almost erery case to attenuate 
rather than to exapi^erate feedback effects. U c expect 
that improred research will d(>cument effects that are 
more substantial and robust than those shown so far 
( 1/llommedieu, Menges, and Brinko 1900. p. 2i0). 

Se\ taal observations are noteworthy about this literature. 
I'irst, faculty mo.st likely to improve in response to feedhack 
from students ma\‘ he those with larger rather than smalka* 
discrepancies between their .self-ratings and students' ratings 
on one or more dimensions of teaching (C^entra 19”.’^a; 

Lex iti.son-Ko.se and Menges 1981: Pamhookian 19“*(0. It 
seems j•)lausihle to assume that students woukl rate at least 
one or two asjX'cts of most protessors' teaching at a lev el 
below the internal standards ol' performance the professors 
maintain. Second, evidence based on logical argument and 
facultv’ surveys (Murray 198“h) and on experimental research 
consistently shows that feedixick from student ratings can he 
of value in imj'>roving one s instructional eflectiv eness. riiiixl. 
the importance of consultation in enhancing the effects of 
feedback from stiakait ratings on the (|ualitv of teaching is 
notable ( ('olu‘n 1980; I/l lomnu“dicai, Menges. and Brinko 
1900; .Marsh ami 1<oc1k“ 199.^; Menges ;md Brinko I98()). 'I he 
literature' in this ;nx‘a i’mphasi/e‘s the utilitv of sitting down 
with a (olk'.igtie or teMe liing eonsnllant to jointlv interiuel 
the fec'dbaek. selei'l targets for itiiprov enu'nt. and develop 
strategies lot in.striie tional change’. (The* lite*rature‘ on e'ffee - 
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li\c models of iiislmclional eonsullalion is considered in the 
next section, "Colleat^iies. Cionsiiltants. and ('lia.irs. ') 

Another interesting approach to using feedlxK'k from 
student ratings to improw instruction addresses the need for 
a consultant in a creative way. 'I'his approach is based on the 
distinctive work done in the study of specific (low-inference) 
heliavior of leaeiiers, as opposed to t lie more standard 
(global or high-inference) teaching heha\ iors (Murray 
IWa). Kesearch on specific, low-inference behaviors can 
be related to experiments on the effects of students* ratings: 

hi most ofthc'<c cxpm'hmnits. midterm fccdhack consist- 
ed of mean student ratings (f global instructor charac- 
teristics /libel "clarity. " rapport, 'dud oivrall 
effect ire ness. *' Loir ratini>s on items (f this sini inform 
//>c teacher that someth ini> is i irony, hut proride no 
indication if tin* specific classroom hehariois that yare 
rise to the fm.hlem or the specific chauyes that irill 
hriny about improrement . On the other hand loir rat - 
inys on specific heharioral items /libef "maintains eye 
contact with students, " "indicates the transition from 
one tipic to the ne,\t, "and uses free fi lent e,\‘amplcs ' 
fworide a clear siynal as to what is irrony and irhat 
remedial action is needed. Accord iny to this analysis, 
the reason student feedback plus expert consultation 
produced larye instructional yains is that the exfiert 
consultant iras able to inteifiret ylobal student nitinys 
in sfiecific heharioral terms and to recommend sfiecific 
heharioral c ha nye St rat eyiesiWK\\w\\ 19S"’a. p. <S9). 

’! lie results of this research can be interpreted as showing 
that the need for instructional consultation can be mediated 
somewhat b\- proxiding better diagnostic teedback to in- 
structors in at least two ways, l-irst. il' instructors are more 
knowledgeable about the specific teaching behaviors that 
arc* associatc‘d with the more glolxil beliax iors iliat students 
rate on liadiiional ex aluaiion forms. protessoi*s will be better 
able to interpret the meaning of ratings of items found on 
most of these forms. Second, more appiopriale diagnostic 
tc‘c*dback Ibrnis could be constructed using spc‘cific. low- 
inference behaxioral items Mini thus prox ide clearer j^re- 
scriptions Ibr remedial action, l.oxx' ratings on itc*ms Ilikel 
‘maintains c*\e contact xx ith students' . . prox ide the insiriu*- 
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lor wiili c lear signals as lo wlial is wrong and wlial remedial 
adion is needed" (Muiaay 1991. p. 163^. 

Researeli willi speeifie. low-inl'erenee ilems lias demon- 
siralecl ver>' liigli inierraler reliabiliiy among siudenls 
(Murray 19H3). 'Fliese speeifie Ivliavioral ralings eorrelale 
highly wilh siudents aciiieN emeni. sluelenls moli\'alion. and 
overall ralings ol leaehers* elledi\c*ness (Murray 198.3, 1985, 
1991). .Some of the speeifie helia\‘iors dial eorrelale highly 
wilh overall leaehing ralings are in ilie dimensions ol enihu- 
siasm (e.g.. ‘-sjX'aks expressiwly or emphalic'ally." ‘“moves 
ahoul while leeluring, * “ge.siures wilh hands and arms.' 
■‘.shows faeial expressions"), elariiy (e.g.. ‘‘gi\es muliiple 
examples." “poinis oui praeiieal applieaiions." “siresses 
imporiani poinis"), and inleraelion rappoil (e.g., ‘asks cjues- 
lions of c lass," “eneourages cjueslions and eommenls." 
“addresses siudenls hy name." “shows eoneern for sludenl 
progix'ss, ‘IrieMidK, easy lo lalk lo ) (.Murray 1985, p. J5), 
'fhe categories firsi appeared in the 'feaciier lk‘ha\ iors 
Imenton , whic h was ()riginally used lo pro\ ide student 
ralings al micllerm lo an experimental group of ,^() teac hers 
randomly selected from (>() partieipaling inslruelors, wilh the 
remaining 30 teachers sei“\ ing as the control group that did 
nol rec c-ive leedhack. I'eedback consisted of cle.scripliw 
statistics on ihe ratings idr each item along wilh hriet in- 
slruciions lo aid in interpreting data. Both the actual gains 
between midterm and end-ol-lerm ralings and the a\ eiage 
end-obterm student ralings of amount ol' improvement in 
leaching were significantly higher for the experimenial 
group compared U) the control group, and llie “elTect si/e 
Idr Ispecificl beliax ioral feedbaek was .'^3 standard de\ iaiion 
units, w liic h is considerably higher than the awrage el led 
size of .20 reported by Cohen ( 1980) lor sludenl feedback ol 
a more global nalurc^' (.Muria\‘ 1991, p. U>5). 

Talking with Students 

\arious ways of listening the \oice ol siudents haw been 
used as the basis of different siralegic's for imi“)ro\ing 
instriidion. raenlty in one stud> were askc‘d to indic ate* iheir 
relalixe pielerences lor student feedbac k c“ollc“cled in diller- 
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cnt loniis — ratings on ol')jcciiw cjucslionnairc items, writien 
eommenls l)y students, and reports of group interviews with 
students. For purposes of impro\ ing instruction, group inter- 
views and written comments were rated similarly and as 
more accurate and more trustworthy than ol)jective items. In 
terms of lx‘lie\ al')ility and interpretahility, written comments 
w ere rated al^o\ e group inter\ iews, but both were rated 
liigher than ol^jective items. Group interx’iew s w ith students 
were rated as the most comprehensive, most useful, and 
most \ aluable among all three for the purpose of improving 
instruction (Oiy and Braskamp 1981), Similarly, students 
have been a.sked to indicate their degree of satisfaction with 
different proce.sses of collecting their ex aluations of leach- 
ing, Students in one stud\' preferred group interv iews to 
ratings forms because of the midterm "timing, (jualily of 
feedback, oral exchange of information, and personal 
approach involved* (W'ulff, Siaton-Spicer, lie.ss, and Nyquist 
19SS, p. i3). In a more recent .study, .students were found to 
prefer group interviews at midterm (and the extended reac- 
tions from i Instructors associated w ith them) more than tradi- 
tional .standardized ratings collected at the end of the term 
(.Abbott, W'ulfl', Nvxjui.st, Ropj:). and Mess 1990), 

A content analysis comparing .student feedlxick collected 
through wiitten comments on a (juestionnaire with fcxxlback 
collected from group inteiwiews or discussion reveals that 
the inlbrmation acciuired did not differ in terms of the unan- 
ticipated, prescri|')ti\’e. detailed, elaborative. or expressive 
nature of the content. Both teachei’s and students, however, 
strongly preferred group discussions over cjue.stionnaires 
('Fiberius, Sackin. and C'.appe 198“'), 1’his result is under- 
standable. becau.se "the discu.ssion group data certainly c*on- 
tain more anecdotes, diivcl cjuotations in a conversational 
style, expre.ssions of emotion, and subtle dilTerences of 
opinion, all of which add liveliness and immediacy to the 
final report” (pp. 29i-9A), 

Ihobably the mo.st compelling justification ibr using group 
di.sc'ussions or interv iews in an effort to improve in.struction 
in the classroom comes from an experimental study of the 
i infract on feedback from end-of-term student ratings plus 
group discu.ssion (without consultation), and feedback from 
student ratings only, compared to a control group that did 
not receive feedback (Tiberius. Sac kin, Slingerland, Jubas. 
Bell, and Mat low 1 989), The study examined teachers and 
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students in the elinieal setting of nine different subspecialty 
wards of a large university hospital. Results indicate that the 
"adtiition of a supplementaiy feedback method, a student 
group discussion techni<]ue. to feedback Irom .student rat- 
ings resulted in a much greater improvement lin teachers 1 
peM'formance than ditl teedback from .student ratings alone. 

The improvement was elramatic. and it was sustained over 
.succe.ssive grouj^s ot students . . . (p. h h*- 

Several different ways of using interviews with .students to 
give feedback to teachers have been reported as successlul 
strategies for improving in.struction: the group discussion 
tTiberius 19H8; Tiberius. Sackin. and Cappe 19K"; Tiberius, 
Sackin, Jaiv/.en. and Preece 1993: Tiberius et al. 1989). small- 
group iastructional diagnosis tW.l'.. Hennett 198 : (.lark and 
bekey 19~9; (aiffman 1991; N. Diamond 1988: Wullt et al. 
198S). the class interview (lleppner and Johnston 199 t: 

Kyger 198-t), aiul ciuality control circles (Cross and Angelo 
1988; Kogut 198-1). One lechnuiue. often reterred to as the 
••(.liscu.ssion group" (Tiberius 1988: Tiberius. Sackin. and 
Cappe 198''), typically begins with an initial consultation 
with the iustructor. During this se.ssion. participants di.scuss 
the instructor s gcials anti means ol achieving them. Next, a 
group of students are selectetl randomly from the instructor s 
cla.ss list for participation in a grtiup interview letl by a 
group facilitattir other than the in.structor anti unknown to 
the students (usually a teaching consultant). During the 
interview , the facilitator t:ikes notes while the sUitlents 
respontl tt) broad ([uestions :ibout wh;it :ispects ot the 
instructor's ttatching h:ive been helirtul :intl should be m:iin- 
tainetl, wh;it things h:ive not been hel|iful anti should be 
changetl. ;ind wh:il suggestions they h:ive reg:irtling w;iys 
the teacher can improve the cla.ss. 1 he hicilitator then pie- 
pares ;t written summ:'iy ol the students :monynious com- 
ments anti gives il tt) the in.structor tt> re:id, :ilter which they 
meet to tliscuss the comments and .stmtegies tor ch:inge. 
l-inally, the instructor tlist iis.ses selected issues with the 
students. 

Recent innov:itions in this appro:ich— now calletl ailh- 
ances lor t h;inge"— luve made it possible to use the tech- 
ni<iue w ithout the direct involvement of :in outside te:iching 
coirsultant ( Tiberius 199s; Tiberius et al. 199J). Alter p:imci- 
p;iting in an initial orient:ition. demonstration, and tniimng 
.session, faculty form p:iirs. ’Te;ichers ;ind their ixirtners meet 
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to sliarc their teadiing goals and methods, identify specific 
concerns about teaching, and airange for cia.ssrooni visits. 
Near tile end of the cla.ssroom visit, the teacher introduces 
the paiiner and then leaves the room so that the partner can 
randomly select four to six .students to form ;in “agenda 
group." The jxirtner inteiviews the agenda group (whose 
members are unknown to the teacher), using a procedure 
similar to that u.sed in the original group discu.ssion 
approach (identifying teaching practices that are considered 
helpful as well as things that could be changc'd). writess a 
repon. submits it to the teacher, and discus, ses the report 
with the teacher. At the next meeting of the chess, the 
teacher explains what has alread\- happened and asks the 
whole class to write on a sheet of paper aspects of teaching 
that are helpful and things that could be changed .so that 
they can |-)e compared with points that aro.sc' in the agenda 
group. .\t the (ia.ss after that, the teacher a.sks for volunteers 
ti) form a • conversation group" with the teacher and partner 
to <.le\ elop suggestions for improvement based on a report 
of the now-cr)mliined ideas of the agenda group and the 
sur\ey i)f the whole cla.ss, 1 he teacher shares the results 
with the class and tells them how he or she plans to adtlre.ss 
the proldems. finally, the i.ssues raised in the agenda 
groups di.scLission are arranged into items on an end-of- 
term <.|uestionnaire. 

Another techniejue for group tliscu.ssion. known as '.small- 
group in.structional diagnosis' (.SGID). was originally devel- 
oped at the I niversity of Washington (Clark and Hekey 
1979) as an extension of one component of the clinical 
approach to in.structional consultation earlier developed at 
the I niversity of .Massachusetts (Bergr]ui.st and I’hilliixs 
19 ). It has been witlely u.sed anti is considered substantial- 

ly effective (see. e.g.. W'.H. Bennett 19H"; Coffman 1991; 

Wulff et al. 19(SS). The prt)cess begins with a meeting 
between the consultant anti the teacher, at which tinie the 
procetlure is tlescribetl anti specific instructitinal concerns 
itlentified. Next, the consultant visits the cla.ssroom and 
forms groups ol six to eight .students, latch group chtxsses a 
rccortler. who writes tlown only respon.ses to the following 
three t|ue,stions on which the group h;is reachetl con.sensu.s: 
"W'hat tlo you like about the cour.se;''" "W'hat would you like 
t'hangetl in the cour.se? " "W hat su.gge.stions do yttu have for 
improving the cttur.se?" (N. Diamond 19K«, p. 90). Ueeorders 




ilicn sIkiiv these e('mmenls with the entire ehiss. As eiuli 
eomnieiit is presented, the e< MisLiltiint nuikes sure excMVoni.* 
understands its meaning and then asks lor a show o( hands 
indicating agreement or disagreement with the comiiKait. 

Hie consultant then collects materials from the group and 
prepares a summar\‘ repot t tor discussion with iIk* iiisimetor. 
I'inallv. the instructor diseusses comments, suggestions, an(.l 
plans for change with his or her stiKlents. SCiIP has had a 
number of impacts at Seattle Central Community Clollege. 
where the lechnicjue has ixvn used extensively tor years-. 

Ill ivslioiisc to anu'sc-spccljk sii^imcstioiis. iiistructoiy 
hiii'c tUinficil couiyc stnictiiiv. pi'orulcd additioiuil 
cwaiiiplcs {iiid pivc.xdiidiKitioii ivricirs, eliminated iioii- 
li)'(hluctire e.xei'ciscs. and added move ehallen^i*in^ honie- 
irork. Moreoivv textbooks hare been replaeed. testin^i^ 
pvoeediives alteveiL classroom aetii ities vedesii*ned. In 
an iinlnibUshed siirivy oj Jaciilty opinion. ..instriictois 
described the uide ranp,e of adjustments that percent 
of them had made V>ec[we\\ 19S . p. 

Several variations ot these interview technic jues — Inbrids 
of the* group discussion method and SC ill) — have apparently 
also proven effective (Ileppner and Johnston Kyger 

b)St). A (juality-control circle, tor exani]')le. is c‘ssentially 
different from the class inteiv ievv. The first purj'iose ot a 
c|ualitv-c( Hitrol circle is "to picn ide a vehicle ttir ivgulaiiy 
collecting thoughtful feedlxick from students on their assess- 
ments ol rcxidings. c'xams. activities, and major assignments 
(Cross and Angelo 19SS. p. U)0). The j'lrofessor begins bv 
explaining tliis purpose to the class and asks loi' voluntecas 
to serve as members of a cjuality-coutiol circle tor the class 
The rcvsulting circle* is introducc'd to the c'ntirc* class, .ind the 
rest of the members ot the class are encouraged to seek out 
mc*mbc*rs ot the* c'irclc* — thc*ir re]')rc“sc*ntativc*s tor cjuality con- 
1 , ol — u) provide comments, cridcism. or suggestions aliout 
the c(Hirsc* tor dist iission with the* instructor at ic*gular mc*c*t- 
ings with the memliers of the circk*. I'xi'ierience with these 
circle's in histoiy and chemistry classes at I’enn State incli- 
c ates that studc*nts ' seemed to aj'Jj'ireciate especially tlie idea 
ot a laculiv membe*!' allowing thc*ni to ixiriic ipate in class 
decisions, listening to thc*ii' suggc'stions. and responding to 
those suggestions" ( Kogut l^St.iv 
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classroom Assessment 

C!l;^s^^()()In asscssiiK'iu. anoilK*!' ‘'iiatoi'>' to sui- 

o)iiinrisc*s a wide rani'c ol' methods that eolleue 
teachers eari use to "obtain usc.'1'ul feedhaek on wluit, lu>\v 
much, and how well their students are learnini^L whieh theyl 
can thcai use ... to ic*loc:us thc.‘ir lc‘aeliii\y to help .students 
make* thc'ir learning more* c*(lic ient and more e(leeti\e” 
(.\nge*lo anel Ca'oss p. hi e\e*ry class, there* are* 

■ gaps" lK*twe*c*n w hat a teac her thinks he* or she is teaehing 
and what .suiclc‘nts arc* actually le*arning. (Ha.ssrootii asse*ss- 
mcait he*lps instruetors to monitor stude*nts‘ learning eontinu- 
ousK so that thc*y can iclentilV those* gaps anel c hange their 
leac hing heha\ iors apj'Hopriately. Informal te*ehnic|ues to 
obtain information about studc*nts’ learning c an be use*el well 
m ad\ anee of the* points at w hieh formal e*\aluation j'>roc\’- 
duivs (tc*sts, lor e*.\ample*) arc* usc*d to judge* lc*arning and 
assign grades. The fotus is sharix*ne*d when faeulty keep 
"asking the*msc*l\ e*s ihrc*e* c|Ue*stions: ‘What are* the* e*ssential 
skills and knowle*dge I am tr\ing to ie*ach?‘ (teaehing goals| 
■flow can I find out whc*the*r stuck'iits are* le*arning thc*m?' 
lassessment teehnic|ue*s| ilow can 1 help suidents k-irn be*t- 
teir’ |informe*d instructional im|')ro\ ementl. As teachers work 
c losely with stuckails to answer these* c|uesiions, the*\' 
impro\c* the*ir te*aehing skills and gain iie*w insights' (p. S). 

■Most faculty start using classroom assessmc*nl with some* 
good, siiiijdc* tc*ehni(juc*s that are genc*rali/abk* to almost anv 
c lass in any fic*kl (Angc*io and (!ross I’or e*\amj')le. the 

"one-minute ixiper" mereh asks students to write a short 
rc*sponse to two (|uc*stions near the* end of the class pe'riod: 
t 1 ) "What is the* tiiost important thing you k*arne*cl in class 
today''" and ( "What cjuc*stioii ic'inains uj')pc*rniost in y)ur 
mind?" (.\ngc*lo iP^)la. p. h). .\noihc*r simple* tec’hnicjue col- 
lects much useful inf'oriuation by asking stuck*nts to write* a 
bric*f ie*sponse to "What was the* ‘mucklie*si point’ in mv k*e- 
turc' toda\?" (p. hn. An ec|ually gc*ne*rali/abk*. but sliglulv 
more c*laboratc*. starter teehniciuc* is calk*cl "RSOCJ." asking 
stuck*nts to wiiie brief nok*s iic'ar the* c*nd of c lass in whic h 
the*\ rc*eall the* ke*y points of the* class, summari/c* those* 
points in a sc‘nte*nee* or two. ask qiic*stioiis abcuit those* ke*y 
points, make* Comments about how thc*\ fc*lt during the* pre*- 
sc ntalion of the matc*iial on those* points, and conne*et the* 
ke\ points to the* content eo\c*red in (he* j'>re*\ ions c lass se*s- 



.sion (Angelo IWO. p. O. Ohuiining mitllenn or I'aM leecl- 
!>aek ahoiil one s teaching is also a torm ol classroom 
;tssessnienl. An insliiu ior can use many efleciixe ways to 
target this earK-term sttklent leeclhack or h.lSl* (Ranclo and 
Len/e including the lelVeshing approach of asking 

suklents at the start ot the course, hetore any icMching takes 
pLue. "how they would like to lx- taught and treated" (Rallis 
p. One \ery productive approaeh at this point is 

to ask stiklents on the I'lrM day of class to w rite out their 
answers to the (juestion. ‘What are your pet jX'eves about 
college instructors?" (j'>. 2sS). 

Assuming that assessing stikk*nts learning is a particulaiK 
important part of making inldrmed imj'Hovements in instruc- 
tion. it is iiselul to think ol the several key tv pes ol learning 
one might want to assc*ss. l-oi' example, protessors might 
want to make sure they use techniejues that assess students' 
^/(Vk//v////-idearning ‘the facts and principles ol the field), 
their /WKcv/zz/v// learning (the reejuired skills ot the tield). 
their learning (when and where to ap>pK' the 

facts, principles, and skills of the field), and their rcjicctii c 
learning (.sell-awareness ot inieresis. attitikles. aiul values) 
(.\ngelo 1901b). Over ()0 sjxvific classn)om assessment tech- 
nicjiies hav now been iixlexed by ihe name ol the tech- 
nk|ue. the teaching goal being asst'ssetl, and the tliscij')lines 
in v\hich the technique is particularly usetul. with a deserijx 
lion, purpose, related leaching goals. suggeMions tor use. 
tlisOi')liix* -based examples, pnxediires. suggestetl data 
analyses, ideas for atiapting. pros. eons, ^.aveats. reterences. 
and resources for each technique ( Angelo and Cross 199.^). 

RetM>rts of successtul experiences v\ith the use ol class- 
room assessment for imj')rov ing instruction are now wide- 
spread. .Main detailed reports have been published. 
tl< K iimenting its us<.“ .md its p(»siii\e imj'iact on stucUaits 
learning and on tlx* quality ot teaching in a vari».‘tv ol disti- 
jdines. iiu ludiiig accounting (.\ng<.‘lo aixl (aoss 199.-^. C.ottell 
1991: Matonev 19SS); anthropology, asironomv. criminal 
jiisike. matlkanatks. nursing, physical education, political 
scicMicc*. ^pc‘cH h communication, statistics ( .\ngc.*lo and (.ross 
199;^ l; pswhologv ( \ngc lo and Cross StCV eilsoil 19SS: 

W'alkca 1991 1 : an ( 1 lolmes I9SS ): busuu'ss ( loul 19SS); c oni- 
posiuon (Koit 19<)l). ckhu .UifMi (brimngliain 19SS). and 
phv SR s ( \aka)i 199 1 ) 







The Student Visitor in the Classroom 

Professors’ im iting suiclcnis into iheir elussroonis who arc 
not ■officiar' memhers of ihc class hut arc trained in tcch- 
nicjucs of classioom ohscn alion prompts an cspcciallv dis- 
lincii\c way of rccci\in,u sUKlcnt feedback. The primap’ 
j')Lirposc of a siudeni-\isiior proi»ram "is to provide confiden- 
tial olisen ations (ee(.lhatk . . .to enhance an instrircior's 
cffcciiv cness in hclpini> suidcnis learn. Listening to iliis .sm- 
lIciU voice allows faculty memhers to gain a hroader per- 
spective on tlieir teaching ^///^/their stud<.*nts’ learning*’ 
t^ore^son 19^1. p, 9S). L'aculty jianici pants in these pro- 
grams are usually volunteers: they frecjuentlv are new and 
junior Laculty. or faculty who are leaching new cour.ses or 
experimenting with, new techni(|ues. or even vvell-estah- 
lished. excellent teachers who want to get hetter still. 

In the well-known program at St. ( )laf College, suidenl 
visitors are usually ret'ommended by facultv'. cspcciallv hv 
faculty who previously have usc\l a visitor ((felling and 
Kuhlmann 19SS). The training of student visitors includes 
developing facility with classroom ohservation instrument.s 
(which could include viewing v ideolapes of real classes at 
other institutions); engaging in role playing to learn effective 
technkjues of giving feedhack; and learning to (.lescrihe 
specific behaviors instea^l of making general comments 
(including particular’ hehaviors that a teacher wants to work 
on as well as hehaviors that are alreat^ly effective) (pp. 

|()(^_”) .\^ (jj \ isiior-training program at Brigham 
Noting rmversity, v isitors are recjuired to "perform a practice 
visit to one ol three vokmteer guinea j'lig’ professors . . . 
and w iit<.* up an observation before thev receive their first 
official assignment ’ (Sorenson 199 i. p. iOO). 

In the pi'ogram at Brigham 'I’oung I ’i;iv ersitv. student 
visitors, |x*rlorm a variety (jf diffeient roles; 

f / f Recorder ( )bsener. Ihc slutlcul nhscn vrs record in 
i('rifnii> ichal happened in i hiss. Joe nsinjL> on how fhe 
i lass proceeded, nof nicessarily wIvm was ianji^hf. . . . ij) 
I’aux student Here the sindenf oh.'<en\'iy (a he noies as 
fhnnifh they n vre actual .'^Indents enrolled in the class. 

I his role (.*ni/>hasizes recordiny^ w hat ii'as tany/U rather 
//v/)/liovv It iras taiiyht Lhl’ilmmaker Ihe students 
Jihu the t lass and yii e the I'iileo tdpes to the instriictois. . 

/ / 1 Interv iewer In this model, the pnjessois leare class 



/5 Diinnlcs early, and Ihc sliulcHf ohscri'ci's Ui/k inlh the 
i'la.^s mcmheiy. . . . ^^5>PrinK‘d Suuloni. f Ictv Ihc profes- 
scfi's tell (he stiulcut uhserro's ii'hal la look for . . . 

Suiclciu Clonsuluim. This model i})iplies cm (}H<^oini> series 
ofohsen cili(fHsanda)i ei'oliin^i^ relalioiishij) helii'eeu (he 
()h<:erre(l cnul (he ohserre}S('>o\ensev\ pp. iOl-2). 

hisi role in the liM hints at one of the maior adv antages 
of a student visitor compared to a colleague observer: A 
student v isitor can attenvl class continuously throughout the 
semester, unlike a colleague, who might be able to manage 
onlv one or two v isits. 



The (eaeher becomes (ieeus(o})ied (o (he ohserrer 's pres- 
enee. thecthserrerdei elopsa real smise oj ii hal (his class 
is lihe fnmi day (o day and can ilistinynish hedi een a 
chance (tcciirrence and a a}nsis(en( praedee. /Is (he 
semester pntceeds. (he ohserier nKniilcns (he (eacher's 
/)/‘og/ (^vs in impleniendny modijicadoas. and (he oli'^err- 
er s presence Peeps (he (eaeher irorPiny a( i(. By (he end 
of (he (erm. there has been enoni^h practice so (ha( (he 
desired heharior is likely omdnne ( 1 lelling and 
Kuhlmann 19SS. p. 109). 

So lar. no experimental {>r other "hard" evidence c‘\ists oj 
the impac t ol student- v isitor programs on the iivij'M'ov emcait 
of teaching. What we do have instead are the ca>nsisiently 
positive evaluative response's f)t lacultv' participants and 
program coordinators, leu* example. 

speakiny ahoiK her experience inth (he iJassroom 
'student ()hsenerPr(fi>ram. one H) ( pnif\ssor reported. 

"It made me more .selpconscioiis ' in a posidre iray. l( 
i. (early helped my teaching, and made it more responsire 
to. students needs." . .1 comment on (he timeliness (>1 
(he teedhiU k came from a Carletim professttr n'ho .said. 

' It s a fine .stmndiny hoard f*r rey^iilar fine tnniny. 
which I like to y^ire c oiirsi's irhile (hey are in process, not 
(list after they are oier"^So\e\\^(A^ 100 t. p. lo.-^i. 

rhe leaching Cuhurts Instructional 

(Changes and the Voice of Students 

\s vvc' e'xaniine various wavs that students can pr^jvide inlo 



lakinii leaihnr^ 





The primary 
purpose of a 
student-visitor 
program 'Hs to 
provide confi- 
dential obser- 
vations/feed- 
back ... to 
enhance an 
instructor's 
effectiveness in 
helping stu- 
dents learn. 
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(LXxllxK'k. wc do not \v:mi to ior^ci iiboui potential 
eonnct'tic )ns with tlK* elements of a sup|'K)rti\e teaching cul- 
ture and the mec hanisms ot the process of instructional 
c hange (see figure 1 on p. P). The example stalled near the 
end ot the last section continues here to show the rele\ance 
of certain elements of the* tcxiching culture and to enable 
discussion ot the stage ol the [')rocess of improv - 

ing instruction. 

Su[')[')ose oui' protessor meet.s with her clepaitment chair 
to discuss hei' intere^l.s and concerns about how to teach 
using problem-solving gioups. Following hei' clepailment 
chairs imitation, she observes her chaii' using these groups 
in a c lass similai' to hei' own. tt)i' sc*veial eonsecutivc* class 
sessions early in the fall term. Suppose further that she 
decides to adopt her chair s active kxirning techniciues in her 
own class. Next, she decides to obtain informative feedback 
on the effectiveness ofthis a|')proach, ideas about how to 
improve her use of it. and insights to help her f'me-tune it 
with a few "innovative* modifications of her own. 'lb find 
out how w ell her stiKlents are lc‘ai'ning and what would help 
them learn more, she uses several classroom assessment 
technic|ues and collects infoinial exuly feedback from her 
stuckaits. She* also has ;i student visitor — trained in classi'oom 
observation by the* stall of the campus teaching center — 
observe two sessions and [')rov ide her with written feedback. 
Finally, she asks a consultant from the campus teaching 
centei' to conduct a small-group insimetional diagnosis and 
provide hc*i' with additional fc'cclback and guidance on how 
to make effective use ol pn )blem-solving groups. 

In this example, the predominant sources of informative 
lec'clback aic* the* students. The mechanisms of the changing 
stage of insiructioi\il change arc* piesent. 'flic* profes.sor 
learns .mcl ex|x*iiivients with nc*vv behavioi- in several wavs. 
Initially, she relic's on u/cniilicaiinfi, when she adopts the 
chaii''s problem-solving groups in hc*i' own class. Latc*r. she 
uses scannhii^ wlu*n she* seeks fc*c*clback in vaiious forms 
from hc*r studc*nts and guid.mcc* from both a studc*nt visitor 
.ind a tc*.tching consultant. i;lc*mc*nis t)f a suppt)iiiv c* tc*aching 
cultitre ai'c* also pivsent: a clc‘p.ntmc*nt chair that supports 
the* improv c*mc*nt of instruction and the* av .lil.ibilitv of the 
rc'souic c*s of .1 c ampus tc.iching c c*ntc*r 
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COLLEAGUES, CONSULTANTS, AND CHAIRS 



Research lias shown tliat important characteristics of a cam- 
pus culture that supports teaching include opportunities for 
interaction and collaboration between colleagues regarding 
teaching (l-erren La('(*lk‘-Pelerson and I'inkelstein 

canij'ius teaching centers with irainet.! leac hing con- 
sultants (Ail ken and Sorcinelli Ambrose 199^), and 

su[')poiii\e and elTective ck'paitment chairs (Massy, Wilger, 
and 0)lbeck 199 i; W right and O’Neil 199 1). In a relatively 
recent survey of faculty developers at ISS colleges and uni- 
versities, “" i perevnt ol the ivsjiondents ratc*d ‘’colleague's as 
cataly.sts for evaluating facilitaiing teaching' as a current or 
desiivd and |'>lanned strategy for improx ing teaching, S2 
peivent rated "indix idual consultation ” as a current or 
desired and planned strategy for inijirox ing instruction, and 
percent rated "training department chairs to facilitate 
teaching” as a current oi' desired and planned strategy 
(KuiTiss and Boice 1990, ji. ). This section examines 
.selected siiategies for impiov ing instruction based on proles- 
,sors' receiving informalixe feedback about theii' teaching 
from c'olleagues, consultants, and department chairs. 

I raditional, but still eifective, practievs for encouraging 
c'ollegial inicM’acfion and collaboration on leaching issues 
haxc* often focused on such activities as faculty seminars 
(Ambrose* 1990), xxorkshojis (Hison and Siexe*ns I99S; 
l^tulsen 1992). and colloc|uia (I'erren 19S9). 1 )exelopments 
in a xariely of areas — Idi' example, action science (Aigyi is, 
Ikitnam, and Smith 19SS), retlectixe practice (Schon I9S3, 
19S“). and aelult learning ihc'ory (Brookfield 19S6; Candy 
1991; .Merriam 199.*^) — continue to encourage faculty dexel- 
opc'i's to expand the range ol stialegies loi' impioving 
in.siruclion. ‘fhe* next ixxo subse*ciions examine strategies for 
inijirox ing instruction that arc* consistent xx ith recent 
adxances in adult learning theory related to selt-directc*d 
lc*aining — collc*aguc‘s as coac hc's and colleagues as ic*am 
tcMchc'i's. 

Colleagues as Coaches 

Like* ail adults, collc'ge tc'achers are capable of se!f-dirc‘cted 
lc*arnmg, including lc*arning connc'clc'd xxith their tc*aching 
Recx'iii concc*pluali/ations ol sc'll-directed learning haxe 
rc*xc‘aled sexeial kc*x dimc‘nsi(nis o) the ( oiisiriict ( C '.adarc'll.i 
199^ Candx 1991 ). This disc ussion tociisc's on four in panic - 
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y|m- — personal autonomy, .self-management, learner control, 
and autodidaxy (Candy 1991 ). .\n adult learner considered 
(iiitofionKnis \\'\k‘i\ he or she conceives ot learning goals 
and j')lans. exercises free choice in thought and action, ratio- 
nall\- c\ al nates alternative actions, carries plans through to 
completion, values self-masteiy. and has a concept of .self as 
autonomous (pp. 108—9). .Adults engage in sc{f-)nci}ut^ctueut 
w hen the\' ha\ e both the “w illingness Lind ability to manage 
[iheiii overall learning endeavors** (p. x\ ii). iecinici' control 
refers to the extent to w hich the teacher or learner has “con- 
trol over valued instructional functions** (p. 1 1). and dutocli- 
cfaxy 'xs the extent to which an adult learner engages in the 
“independent pursuit of learning without formal institutional 
support' (p. xvii). “ I he Liutodidactl. however.l might make 
extensive use of a ‘guide* or 'helper* (oi‘ perhaps more than 
one) to assi.si with a range of factors from . . . utilization ol 
specific lesources to management of the learning process 
il.self*(p. Ih). 

.Such traditional .sinilegies for the improvement of teach- 
ing as workshops, seminars, or professional consultation in 
effect Lissume professors are sell-directed learners in terms 
of personal autonomy (they participate voluntarily) and .self- 
management (they are capable of .selecting a .sinuegy from 
LiVLiilLible alternatives that will meet their perceived needs tor 
improv ing in.siruciion). Only a small range ol' .strategies, 
however. Lissume profe.ssois Lire sell-directed learners in 
terms of IcLirner control (ihev- can .set their own goals for 
improving leaching, identify appropriate means tor achiev - 
ing iho.se goals. Lind accuratelv' lis.sc.ss the degiee to which 
ihev have Liehieved their goals) or ot Liuiodidaxy (ibiey can 
pursue instructional improvement independently and intor- 
mallv by .seeking advice about iCLiching from colleagues or 
through infoi inal teedbLick troiii other souives). C'ertain 
Strategies to improv e teLiching can. hovv evvr. promote auto- 
didactic self-directed le;irning among faculty: 

Si»}ic instrnctioiicil dcivlopincnt of/kes support or for- 
nutlizc " these (U tii ities throiii^h peer eonsiiltdtion pro- 
ton mis' or peer met i tori ii^i>. ' W hen this support inchules 
the prorision i>J resources, nniteruils. und other u ciys 
for flic nit y to ^ciin expertise, " diitodidcictu self-directed 
iecirninii uidy Ik* f)SterethK\\\\\\io\\ 199 i. p. 
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W'lK-n prol'csMtr.s inter let wiili tlieif e<)lleat>ues as eoaelies 
(or a.s team leaeliers), tluy are usinj; strategies tor improving 
insiruetioii that engage tl ein as self-direeted learners along 
eaeh of the four designated dimensions. They are personally 
••autonomous- and exereise free ehoiee in their deeision to 
partieipate. They are w illing and able to initiate, plan, and 
••manage" a .self-ehosen educational program about their 
leaching. The\ ha\ e complete • control" over all decision 
making with regard to setting goals, selecting means tor 
reaching those goals, and assessing the degree to which the 
goals am achieved. .\nd they are -autodidaetic ' because their 
.strategies for impro\ ing instruction depend on seeking inlor- 
mal feedback about their teaching from their colleagues. 

before turning to descriptions and analyses ot specific 
activities, programs, and projects of collegial coaching (and 
their implications for self-directed learning), a word about 
(.lefmitions is in order. It has been argued that ■ peer" should 
be reseived for faculty who share the same disciplinary 
expertise, while -colletigue" should refer to laeulty who 
are from oiher disciplines (Cashin 19S9). It has also been 
pointed out that -colleague" is the more appropriate term lor 
general use because -peer" suggests an e<iualit\' ot status; 
thus, -colleague" could be used to refer to all faculty. e\en it 
the>- are of different rank or are (.lepartment chairs ((.entra 
bW'^). rhe two words are used interchangeably lice, 
although appropriate distinctions are made t viween col- 
league’s who come from the same or different disciplines. 

I he term -e-oaching ' comes from the process of elevelop- 
ing and incorporating new skills mt(' the lepeiloire ol ath- 
letes (Jo\ce and .Showers 19.S2). This process has been 
found to be analogous to the challenges ot transtei ot tiain- 
ir.g in teacher education programs. I'nlike protessors. who 
receive little if any training in teaching skills in their gi.idu- 
ate programs, elementan- and secondaiy teachers t\pieall\- 
complete substantial training programs as part ot their tor- 
mat education. Uesearcheis h.i\e found that the transter ot 
teaching skills from the training setting to those needed m 
the classrcKim is greatly enhanced through the use ot ireer 
coaching. I'urthermore. ixvr co.iching h.is been lound to 
)-.romote the •develoi-mient of norms of collegialit\ and 
exiierimentation" regarding te.iihing issues (Showers b)SS, 
p. n). ,\nd com hing has ;i role m the tr.msler ol training: 
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liach teacher pmcticc^l the teaching strate ^^^)' . . . afu/, 
finallw in teams of tiro, they he^an to tiy it out with the 
most at)le Students in their elective creative ivi itin^ class- 
es. One team niemher tau^i^ht ivhiie the other ohserved 
and (ffered constructive criticism: then they switched 
places. Sometimes they taught toiiether. Each practiced 
.several tunes with the "coaching paihier pre.^^ent to 
reflect iui progress and to offer suggestions about how to 
iniprinv the iiext tri(il(}n\xie and Showers 1982. p. {). 

Ill is aj')j')r()ach has been tailed ‘leehnieal coach iii^“ (Kinselhi 
199S). as ii often emphasizes developing skill with a particu- 
lar teacliing technitjue. "Ciollegial coaching/* on (he other 
hand. “Concentrates on tlie individual areas the ohsened 
teaclier wishes to improve . . . |and| leads colleagues to 
reilect together on personally relevant issues of teaching and 
learning ( p. I K>). An eclectic apj-)roach to coaching is rec- 
ommendetl iKinsella 199S) so that i^rograms could draw 
from either model as desired. 

Iwo piimaiy activities are involved in collegial coaching; 
the observation oi classroom teaching and instructional con- 
sultation. .Most scholars agree that evaluati\e data Ixi.sed 
ptimatiK on ofvseivation by colleagues in the classroom 
might not be appropriate lor use in personnel decisions 
regarding j:>romotion and lenure. 'I heir concerns are largely 
based on .several findings of a .study of colleagues* ratings of 
college teachers, ba.sed solely on observ ations in the 
classroom. Ihese findings include low agreement among 
colleague raters (low reliability of ratings), veiy high average 
ratings given, and low variance in tho.se ratings (Centra 
19 S). ^et most scholars also agree that oliservation in the 
classroom and instructional consultation with colleagues can 
be an efiective strategy for improving instruction (Hraskamp 
and Ory 199 i; Centra 1993; Cohen and McKeachie 1980; 
French-I.a/ovik 1981; Seldin 1988: Weimer 1990). 

■file consult;ition comjionent of collegial coaching is hardly 
limitetl to just oliserving and discussing ela.ssroom behavior; it 
can ;ilso involve the peer review o( course materials (outlines. 
re;idings. evalttation procedures, and the like). A recent sur- 
vev of 331 f;iculty developers in the I ’tiited Stales. Canada, 
the I tiited Kitigdom. and Australasia reveals that re.spondenls 
rated “consultation on cottrse tiiaterials with faculty peers** a.; 
oiK‘ < )l the top 10 most c‘flectivt* strategies lor improv ing 
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inMractioii (Wri.ulu and O NVil 199S, pp. 12-13). "As faailtv 
developers, SLiivey respondents know that lliis aaiviiv (of 
eonsLiltaiion on course* inalerialsl is a gooel way to eneoura^ie 
a collegial approach to teaching ini[')ro\ement" (p, 2S). 
recent re\iew ot the literature on eollegial coaching identifies 
evaluation ol course materials as one ot the common tunc- 
tion.s performed for faculty by their coaches (Marcliarik IWt). 
and an extensive re*\ iew of the literature on collahoratixe 
peer review examines this function in detail as one of fn e 
‘methods that ha\ e been used by colleagues to a.s.sc*ss their 
peers' teaching for the jHirpose of instructional improwment' 
(Keig and Waggoner 199 1. p. il). Further, laculty developers 
experienced in the develoj^iiK'ni anti use ot teaching poiUb- 
lios recommeiul that an instructor prepaie such a j^oillblio in 
collaboration with a colleague, consultant, or tlej^aiHiieni 
chair (Seklin 1993; Seldin. Annis. anti /ubi/;irreta 199S). 

A number of scholars haw itlentified the p;init ular 
aspects of teaching for w liicli the examiii;ition of course 
niateri;tl by a collegial coat h pro\ itles useful feetllxick 
(Ihaskamp. brantlenburg. anti ()r\ l9Si; Hmsk;unp ;intl Ory 
199-1: Cashin I9H9; Centra 1993; Centra. Froh. Cuay. anti 
l^ambert l9iS“': Cohen ant! McKeachie 19S0; Seldin 19SS). 

Fhe most comprehen.si\e list of teaching competencies is 
arrangetl into three categories “aecortling to the metlium 
from w hich inforni;ition eoultl be obtainetf*: st llabus; reatl- 
ings ;mtl ()tht‘f learning activities: aiitl tests, jxipers. pmiects, 
prt‘sentations. anti othtT assignetl atatlemit work (Keig and 
Waggoner 199 i. pp. 61-02). An abbre\ iatetl but representa- 
tive list inclutles course content (Is it consistent with con- 
tc-mporary knowlctlge of the subject? Are the breatith anti 
tlepth of co\er;tge appropriate for the course?), course svl- 
kibus (Dot's it atlct|uately outline the sei|uence of topics to 
be cox eretl.''). tourse objetti\es (Do thex' represent the 
tlesiretl mastery ol the subjet t? .\re loui's^* objectixes clear to 
the .stutk-nis?). le;irning ;ipproaches (Are the le;irning 
appro.uht's — tt‘xts. ivatling lists. Iilms, assignuK-nts. k'ctures. 
tlist ussions — suitable to tourse contt*nt ;intl objectixes? Is 
tilt* to.ase xxt‘11 |xicetl?), textbooks anti hantlouts (Are thex 
appropriate to the course level? |s the mateiial up to date?). 
rtMdings (Do they supplemt*nt the lt*tture notes ;nitl class 
tlist Li'-sioic). assignments (Do iht* assignments rt'tlect c«mrse 
objt'ttixes?). c\;iminalions aiitl grading (Is the content of 
t'xams repre.sentativt* ot the coutse t ontent anti obiectix es’"' 
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Are e\nm items eleur ;mcl well written.'' Is the distribution ot 
grudes :ip|')r()priate to the le\el ot the e'ourse and pjepata- 
tion of the students enrolled'') (Seldin 19H8. p. "SD. Many ot 
the features of teaehing ineluded in leaehing porttolios to be 
reviewed by peers (work samples aiul relleetions on those 
samples) overlaj^ with the course' materials included on this 
list and are already typically included in taculty rex icws ot 
leaching (see. e g.. Seldin 1993. pp- -mS). 

Collegial coaching (obsenaiion and consultation) projects 
have lK*en undertaken at a variety of colleges and universi- 
ties. including t niversity of Cincinnati (Sweeney and C'.rasha 
19*^9), Texas Ted') Cnix ersiiy (Skoog 198()). I niversity ot 
Maine at larmingion (I'erren and (jeller 1983), 1 ni\ersii\ ot 
Keniuck\‘ Comnnmily (College System (Kerwin 198S; Ken\in 
and Kboads 1993). Indiana fniversiiy (Harnett 1983). 
Cniversity of South Carolina (Hell. Dobson, and C'.ram Hr”), 
fnixersity of Marylainl rnixersity College (\!illis 1989. 1992; 
Millis and K;tplan 199S). California Sl;tie HoUtechnie 
I nixersity (Ilarcharik 199 i). New jersey Institute tor 
Collegiate Teaching and Teaming (Ciolin 1990; Kat/ ;md 
Henry 1988; Smith and TaCelle-Heterson 1991 ). Oklahoma 
limior College (Minor ;md l^reston 1991). Hall Sl;it«‘ 

I nixersity (Annis 1989). New ^ork I niversity (Rorschach 
:md W hitney 198(i). State Cniversity of New ^ork at Cortland 
(Shat/ky and Silberman 198(>). and Cni\ersiiy ol Clhicago 
I'Tobias 1989). These programs generally h;i\ e in common 
;ill or most ( >t the ttilUiwing se^'^.‘^ t^Mtures: ( 1 ) an unde thing 
idiilosophy, (2) a procedure for selecting participants. (3) a 
training program lor collegial coaclK's (obseiNei eonsul- 
tants). (Ha preobsL‘i\ atinn conterence. (S) one or more 
( Tissroom \isits ;itul obser\ ations. (Co a j')ostobser\ ation con- 
lerence. ;ind (”) ;in e\aluation ot etiectix eness In j');m!ci- 
pants. 1-ach as|X'Cl is discussed in the following p;ir;igraphs. 

Au umlerlyiu}* philosophy 

The New Jersey M;istc'f T'acully Trogram h;is a particularly 
welTre;isoned underlying philosoph\ reg;irding wh;it m;ikes 
it work. 'The ide;is used to explain why this particular colic- 
gull co;iching progr;ini is so c‘ltc‘cli\e connect wc'll with ( 1) 
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iIk* principal fcalurcs ol thc gciKMiil model of instruclional 
improvcmcni clclinealed earlier in ihis report — untreexint» 

< diseonfirnialioii. cojnparison. and saieiv). ciian.uing (cogni- 
tive redefinition through scanning or identification), and 
relVee/ing (sustaining change through integration and reeon- 
firinatioii: (2) some ol the key characteristics of a suppoitixe 
levelling culture identified earlic*r — for example, the impor- 
tance of Ojiportunitic’s for interaction and collaboration 
among taciilt\' and a sense* ol faculty "ownc'rship of the 
proevss of instructional improvement; (3) the concepts ol 
reflective practice, action science*, and transformative learn- 
ing- which tVame the analysis of the teac her as reflective 
practitioner: and ( t) the dimensions of self-directedness in 
the adult learner (autonomv', self -management, learnei' con- 
trol. and autodidaxy). 

It u'(}rL*s because the l>)’ocess is . . . ( )ngoing. I'amlty 
irho retuni from one-shot cleivlojuiient expenences, 
such as conferences or u'orhshofs. return to an 
unchanji>e(l enrironmi^nt. Soon their eneri^y (bssi/Hites, 
the neir ideas jade. But jacnlty ii'ho obscen e and cue 
ahsenvd, u'ho interi'ieu' students, who meet with a part- 
ner are en<^ai^ed in an anji^oin^i* process. Ihe classroom 
is not the same. There s someone neir in it, someone on 
our side. W ithin the peer relationship ire fee! safe: ire 
receire the support ire need in order to run risks. 
T'eeil/hick from .students and oiirjxirtner is continuous. 

In response, ire try some neir thinji^.<, and ire ii,et feed- 
back on them. . . . Decentrali/ed, Ihe faculty pair is 
hiry^ely autonomous. It charts its own directions. . , . 
Meetinii* re,i>iilarly, . . . the pair shapes its ou ii rersiou oj 
the process. . , . l-ac ulty-ovvned. Very cjiiickly faculty 
claim oirnership. We , see that unlike much faculty 
derelopment, the peer collaboration and interneiriny, 
heloni* to us. . . . T'aciilty respond with real c/’(V////7/r 
and iuitiatii e to a proy,ram that they pen eire as not 
only for them hilt by them . . . IVansforming. . . 
(.ollahoratin*^ irith a peer is it,selj tran.sformin^^. We 
that our friistratiims and hopes are not iinujiie. The 
isolation of teaching, is siihivrted. Rey,ardiess oJ irhat 
else ire learn, ire learn hoir much ire need one another. 

The in‘ir relationship irith students whom ire inter- 
rieir. like the n^lationship with onr partner, transjorms 
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niirni/i/nclc toirard foachiu<^ and /earn tnjL> . . /and in 
/l.)c wards af a pra^iirani /uniicipanij “Bat!) a/>scrrin^i^ 
and /)cniif af)senvil l.)ai'c caused me to laah rery criii- 
caliy (tt my oirn ieacl.nnjif: I i.Hn v /)ecome acutely aware 
()/ liPat I do in my classes" iCii)\in 1990. pp. 9-10). 

A procedure for selecting participants 

Puilici|)ants in mo.si collcj^ial foikiiing pro^ram.s aiv volun- 
iCLT.s, and they u.sually work in paii^. Sonicumo.s die colle- 
gial jiairs are from die .same or a related field; other linie.s 
they are from wry different field.s. When the larg i.s of 
olrsenatioii and consultation are content -related course 
materials c)i' aspects of teaching related to knowledge of 
{iedagogic.il content (Shulman 19S(>, 19S"’. 1989). a 
colleague trom the same field is es|X‘cialK' lieljMul. But 
when the {niipo.se of ohsen ation and consultation is related 
to im|iroring rather than ciinteiit-specific ) yeAcWmyt, 

skills, collegial feedback anti tliscu.ssion could focus too 
mueh on sjiecifie content and thus interfere with the neces- 
sary attention to beha\ iors largetetl for ohsen ation and 
imiirowment (Keig and Waggoner 199 t; .Menges 198“"; 
Weimer 1990). anti in this ca.se. a colleague outsitle ones 
held could {irow more hel|ifid. l ltimately. the choiee 
tlejiends ujion the purpo.se of the collegial coaching project. 

A training program for collegial coaches 

■Most iiaining jirogranis lor colk‘gial coaches locus on de\el- 
oj)ing their skills in oh.seiA ation anti in gi\ ing feedback tlur- 
ing consultation. 1 he I ni\eisity of .Maine at l arniingit)n 
brought in an outside consultant to coikIuci two half-day 
training .sessions. I he relati\ely thorough training [program 
contains a wi\ im|')oiiani compontait: 

(he second iMilf-day sessiofi u>ncenlrated an alterna- 
tire al)serralian a/)/)roai l.)es. teclnii(/nes far recording 
data, and analysis afdata to prepcuv far a conference, 
ihe tn a-person teams then risited a regular c hiss in 
session to practice the cUissraam anisidtant process. 
I'allaii'ing the class risit. tin* warhshap participants 
returned to share their experiences, analyze their data, 
discuss ejfectire nays (ifgiring feedlnu h. and plan for 
their irarh together during the rest tf the semester 
( i 'ta rtai and (it‘lk‘f 198.V p. 8i). 
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T\k‘ 'rcudiini; (\)nsuluilion Program for iIk* I niversity of 
Kentucky Community College Sysletn ac.ids a special leach- 
ing consultants \v(’>rksliop“ to the typical training program 
for collegial coaches. An important j)art of the training pro- 
gram lakes place six weeks into the semester alter al! lacully 
consultants have both obser\ ed ant.1 \ icle(^taj')ed their col- 
leagues. M this j')oint. all faculty consultants [xulicipale in a 
special iwo-tlay w< )rkshoj'). Hach tollegial consultant (coach) 
makes a 2^-minute juvscntaiion to all the other |')arlicii')ants. 
(a)n.sullanls in turn prestan short oral descrij')lions of the 
(.olleague they are coaching, then show a 10-minute \ itleo- 
tajx* that illustrates the colleague's teaching in the classroom. 
/\t that j')oint. all jxirlicipanis join in a grouj') anaKsis anti 
tliscus.sion of the leaching beliaviors ol' eath colleague and 
jointlv e\j>lore strategies lor im|')io\ emeiil (Kerw in and 
Khoacb 1093. IX "2). 

A preobservatiou conference 

1'he overall process ui' consultation in most collegial coach- 
ing j')roiecls clearly l{)lk)ws three phases o} instructional 
obsc‘r\ation and diagixjsis (first clescribed by Hergejuist and 
IMiillips 19^S. pj'). SS-90). i'iie first phase is cusiomariiv a 
j•)reobsel■\ ation conference betw een the c(>ach and the 
teacher to be oixserved. During this conterence*. j')aiticipants 
share tc*aching goals (and s()inetimes course materials) and 
idcaitilv sjxvilic lx*ha\iors ab(>ut which the teacher wants 
fevdback (.\lillis 19S9-. Sweeix*y and Ciiasha I9~9). file 
c'oach and teacher alsc) agree on the observation techniciues 
and insirumcaits to be used in the* next phase* ol' the jirocc'ss. 
■fhese agreements constiiuic a sort of contract, and although 
■’the contract is not ic*stricti\ e. it doc*s assuie that the obsc'i- 
valion and fccxlback will be directed toward the observer's 
concerns" (skoog 19S0. p. 23). 

Ciassrof}fn risits ami ohserraiions 

'I'he second phase is the* obsc*rv ation ilsc’li. It is olic*n cariiecl 
out bv the ct)acl»‘s Use ot an agreecl-uj'ion obsc*r\ ation insiru* 
ment. for exanijile, ol^seiv ations might lx* guiclc*cl by a 
clc‘iailc*cl (hc‘iklisi (»| spc‘i ifu behavi'us. suth as a guide* lot 
observation that contains nc*aiiy spec ifu bc’haviois 
arrangc‘d into thic*e major calegcaies (teaching through piv- 
sc*nialion. leaehtng through involvc‘mcnl. and leaching 
through nuesiioning) (Ilellmg 19SS. pp lS()-Sj), Somc*limes 
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The overall 
process of 
consultation in 
most collegial 
coaching pro- 
jects clearly 
follows three 
phases of 
instructional 
observation 
and diagnosis. 




ohsciAation is based on a more condensed narralK e form 
that poses general (jueslions about \arious aspects of teach- 
ing that tile coach answers with written comments (Millis 
and Kaplan 190S. p. 1^8). Some recommerid a more tletailed 
narrati\e form (see. e.g., Sorcinelli 198 1) that provitles sets 
of cjiiestions to be atldresseel (.luring the j')ieobser\ation con- 
tei(.“nce. the classroom obser\ ation. and the j'lost observ ation 
conference (Keig and Waggoner 199-t, pp. -tS— 19). 

f!ach of these approaches to classroom observ'ation is 
(.‘ustomarily usc(.l when the perspective of the visitor is that 
of the faculty observer — a nonpailicipant in (iassroom activi- 
ties. An entirely (.lifferent approach to classroom observation 
in collegial coaching projects is the use of an observer who 
is a full participant in classroom activities (see, e.g,, Ann is 
1989; Rorschach and W hitney 198(): Shat/ky and Silberman 
198(); 1'obias 1 986. 1 988). In such ca.ses, observation is, as 
much as possible, from the student's perspective, with the 
('b-senations still shared between experience(.l professors. In 
most such projects, collegial coaching pairs remain partici- 
pant ob.se rve IS in each other's cla.s,ses ov er the cour.se of an 
entire semester, A profc.ssor of laiglish and a profe.s.sor of 
chemi.stiy at the State I'niversity of New York at (a)rtland 
elaborate on the rationale lor this approach: 

U ihis ciulcciritr (li(fc)'S from other tcchnicfucs, 

in chiding team teachinyi^. is that the in st rue tors 
ini'oli vd are ideally from co))ipletely different disci- 
p/ines. This is so that little, if any, of their background 
.g/re.v them an adranta^ite over the other students i>t 
understanding^ the material. In other i cords, irhen the 
instructor attends a colleap^ue s class, it is as complete a 
lear)ii)ip^ e,\perience as can possibly he simnlctted. . . . 

. l.v ))iaster-stndents, uv uvre able to talk to onr felkm' 
students and find out more about their u}ide)Standinp^ 

(f the material and the teach in^if methods than tee 
amid as faculty. (Uc uvre, after all, in the same boat 
Iasi they trere.) Moreoivr, because neither of as had any 
prior knouiedjife of the material corered, it icas easier to 
understand and e))ipathize uith tiutse .'itndents haring 
difficulty. Hut it was also true that u v could better eral 
uate the ripor of the coinses uv tau^e,ht and fud^e 
irhether or not studeiUs uvre heiu}.^ conscientious in 




thi'ir iiforts to ham the material and do the C(mrse 
/ro/vO(Miat/ky and SiliuTiiian 1986. pp. 119-20). 

A postohservation conference 

During tin* tliird plia.se. ilic poslobscivalion eonterciuv, llic 
coach prcscnls feedback regarding llie specific bclia\ iors ihe 
leachcr targeted in an objecti\ e and descripti\ e (ratlic'r than 
judgmental) manner, and encourages the teacher to develop 
strategies for change based on the feedback pro\ ided. It is 
the coach's responsibility to allow the teacher to make all 
change-related choices, resisting the temptation to shape or 
make those choices /dr the colleague (Millis 1992). "'lo avoid 
a prc*scriptivc‘ .stance*, rather than otter dirc'ct acKice. [coath- 
esl must encourage collc*aguc*.s or peers to exj^Ioie teaching 
options, starting with some that ha\e been suggested in the 
Ifeedbackl. . . . I'he in.siruetor makes choices about areas \n 
change to enhance the teaching and specific strategies to 
assist in making those changes (p. 198). 

An evaluation of effectiveness by participants 

The final aspect of good practice in collegial coaching is the 
need for a session between coach and teacher near tlie end 
of the process, that centers on the assessment of eHecti\ e- 
ness, focusing on "such tilings as how successful they lelt. 
how heliiful they were to the teacher, and whether or not 
any interpersonal or other barriers existed w'hile woiking 
together' (Sweene\- and Orasha I9“'9. p. A particularly 
creative (if not courageous) variation on collegial coaching 
was carried out reevntU at the l ni\ersity of New Orleans 
(Bogotch and Bernard 199 i). At least two aspects of this 
project are noteworthy e.xceptions to the norms that have 
ari.sen for collegial coaching. First, the coach was a doctoral 
student of the professor seeking teedback — more appropii- 
ate than it might appear at first blush because the student 
was an expert in coaching and a central administrator in the 
public schools, w hile the courses the professor taught were 
in the held of educational administration: A\e deliberately 
.sought to turn a traelilional pn fessor-graduate stuelent rela- 
tionship on its head. tonse(iuently identifying the graduate 
Muelent c///^/ expert in coaching ami the prolessor einn 
teacher-learner' (p. 2). Second, although the coach was 
present in the classroom lore\ery class, she was neitlK'r an 
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()ltici;il suidcni in the diiss nor :i jxmicijxmi olyscnvr. Thv 
projcvl ivsulicxl in iuiiiktous consinuliw dumges in (Ik* 
lc*adKTs behavior, panieularly in (he (eaeher s eneounige- 
nienl of sUideiKs' pai(ieipa(i<)ii and effee(i\ e use of small- 
^roLip ae(i\ i(ies. 

While "audiors of j^rograms . . . repon (hat faeul(y mem- 
beis beliewd (lieir (eadiing iiad ini[')ro\ ed as a resul( of 
feedback j')r<)vided by colleai'iies, " evalua(ion of programs 
ai’)pears (o be sotnewiuU limi(ed (Keig and \Xaggoner f99 i. 
p. 9S). A( least one reeeiK exeej')tion (o (he lack of evalua- 
(ion is noiewortliy, however. In ao expeiinien(al design (o 
asst'Ss (he etiecliv t'ness of (he leaching Ca)nsul(a(ion 
Piogram a( (he I niversi(y of KenUicky C'.ommuniiv Ca)llege 
Sys(em. nieiiibers of (he experimental grouj') worked wiih 
faculty consultants (coaches), who direcdv observed (hem 
and \ ideotaj')ed (hem in their classrooms in an effort (o 
develop goals for improving teaching and strategies to 
achieve the goals (Ko/eman and Kerwin 1991). l-xjK*rimen(al 
and control groups were comjxired in terms of changes in 
their student ratings of leaching between end-of-semester 
assessments lx*tore and after the interwtition. Results ’ indi- 
cated that for Overall rating of the teacher s ability to (each; 
the exjX'iimental grouj') made significantly j)ositi\e improve- 
ments on the Iratingsl instrument as compared to (he eontrol 
groLij'). . . . 'I'hese imj')rovemenis jxrsisied through to (he 
third administiaiic )ii . . . one yeai' alter the initial testing and 
one semester after the intenention" (pji. 22"-2<S). A<.lditional 
studies like this otie are ix*eded to pro\ide more sub.'- ‘antial 
t“\ idc*nce to suj')j'>lenient the sel(-rc*j')oi ts of particij')ants and 
l')rogram coordinators regarding the effec(i\eness (')f collegial 
coaching as a suateg\' for improving instmetion 

Colleagues as Team Teachers 

• \ recent <|ualitative inv castigation of (he* source's of intiinsic 
rewards in collc'ge tc'aching involved individual interviews 
with ^1 la( ultv at six large rc'sc'arch univcasitic's. as vvc'Il as 
mtc'rvic'ws with an additional faculty from (wo of tlx* 
institutions. W hile' teaching has many intrinsic rewarefs, fac- 
ultv nc'c'd to be' vc'inindc'd of thc'm diiough oj'iportunitic's to 
talk about tlu'ir tc'aching with their c olleagues droll, .\len- 
gc's. and Walkc'r 1991 p. 91 ). Intervic'ws w ith I I 1 senior 
faculty at I 1 collc'ges and universities ivvc'alc'd that one of 
the' most potc'iit source's of faculty dev c'loj’uix'nt and v itality 




in teadiing comes from oppoiiuniiies lo inleraci and collalv 
orate with colleagues within tlie conlexl of “leam teadiing." 
which faculty rci*)oil as "their most meaningful teadiing 
interactions'* (LaCelle-Pelerson aiui Finkelslein 1993. 2H). 

Nursing taculty re|X)rted consideral')le interaction through 
team teaching inLli\ iLlual courses, suggesting tliat as a result 
ot these and other teaching-related interactions, teaching 
liatl clearly improved in areas where colleagues in other 
dejxulmcnts were still struggling. I'acult\- in tlie lal^oratorx 
sciences reported that their "mc^st significant interaction with 
colleagues and students took j')iace in lalx>rator\‘ settings.** 
where discussions al^out teaching were c*ncouraged In- the 
sharing o! .sjxiee and ec|uipment in the lai^oratoiT (jn J<S). 
l acult\ also described significant collegial interactions about 
teaching as.soeiated with the grading ol writing assignments 
or common examinations w ithin the context of dej')artmental 
courses with multiple .sections. 

A relatively recent re\ iew of the literature on faculty eol- 
laboi ..itii )ii thiough team tc'aching rexealed three* j')rimai’\ 
benefits tor protes.soiN — ihe "dex elopment of their teaching 
abilitx . nexx iniellec'tual stimulation, and a chaser ci’Minection 
to the unixersity or college as a communitx*' (.Austin and 
Baldxx in 1991. p. tl ). 'I he capacity of team teaching to 
imiuoxc* instruction aj'>parently deri\c‘s from the <>i:)i')oriuni- 
ties lor interaction prox idecl by collab<M-ation in teaching, 
through which colleagues come to tru.st one anothc*r. 
obserx e each other teach, and discuss their iclc*;^s and con- 
cerns about teaching (pj'). tl~tj). 

lc*am tcMching can be* dc'linc'd as " txxo or more traiiic*rs or 
teachc*rs c'ollaborating ()xc*r the* design or implementation of 
the* same* course" ( liasierbwSmith and Olxe 19Si. p. 21\ ). 
ream teaching is not a new concejM. haxing been used 
XX iclc‘lx in c‘lc‘mc‘ntaix and sLX'onclaix sc hools since* the* I9sUs 
and expandc*cl greatlx in collc*gc*s ainl unix ersitic*s during the* 
I9oOs as part of the moxement toward student-cc*ntc*recl 
learning (I’asterbx Smith and Olxe |9Si; lk*ath. Carlson, and 
Kuit/ b)<s ). 1 1 \ clillc*rc*nt modc*ls o{ tc*ain tc*aching Ikixc* 
bc*en dexi‘lopecl. distinguished bx the roles plaxecl Iw tc*ain 
members in the design and imi')lc*mentation ol' tc*anis 
Casuabx Smith and ( )lx e I9S») During the* dc*sign phase, 
planning is usuallx primarilx undc*r the control ot one mem 
ber (solo design) or pc*iioinu*d t ollaborativc*lv with all tc*a.m 
numbers contributing (imnt design) During tmidc*mc*ntalion. 
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tlK' roles of team members can Iv ilivkled aceording to tlie 
eoiitent specialty of each member (content impletneiitation) 
or the eomponent activities of teaching — lecturing, discus- 
sion. grading, and so on (process implementation) In some 
c.ises. teatii members joititly plan or design the class but 
without clear ilivisions between the roles (>t membeis during 
implementation. 

The live moilels of team teachitig can be arranged trom 
the least collaborati\ e to the most coll.ibora.tive (basterby- 
Smith atid Olve b)S t). .\ star Iccmi is one in which one 
te.ieher is totally in charge of designing or planning the 
course, while guest lecturers or "visiting stars are invited to 
the classroom during implemetitation to adilrcss their dilfer- 
ent content speci.ilties in wa\s that fit the primaiy teacher s 
(.ourse design. Guest lecturers are present at ilillerent times 
and ilo not collaborate or internet with one another. bicr- 
(iixhkiil h’diii also has one teacher who is primarily in 
charge of the design of the course, but during implementa- 
tion. the roles of other team members are divideil according 
to different aspects of teaching, with e.tch team memher 
responsible for .i six'cific asiX'Ct (for example, the central 
teacher handles the lectures, while other members conduct 
supplemental discussions). This model describes well the 
features of a typical team comprising .i iirofessor and several 
te.iching assistants in many universities. But hecause ol the 
usual absence of meaningful interaction among team mem- 
bers in these two least collaborative models, whether or not 
te.khing improves remains an unanswered iiuestion. 

I'ach member of a ^/K’cialisl contributes to the 

ilc'sign anil planning ol the course, according to his oi hei 
content specialties. During implementation, lecturers' roles 
.ire also divided according to their content specialties. 
Because more than one team member customarily is present 
.It every class session, team members can learn Irom each 
other in terms of both content and teaching methods. Three 
prolessois at the \ew laigland College ol OiMometry. lor 
ex.imiile. report on a suicessful te.im teaching experience 
consistent with the ch.ir.icteristics ol the specialist team 
m,,del ille.ith. Carlson, .md Kurt/ BW-). IMrticipants repoil 
th.it iindei the londitions ol ihis .ippio.ich. team ■members 
^.ln le.iin new te.iching tcehniiiues Irom one another aixl^ 
receiie continual peer ev.ilu.ition .it the same time (p > 

I nliUe the st.ii .md hieranhic.il models, the specialist model 
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offers a variety of oppominiiies for collegial discussion 
about leaching issues. 

Hie members of a ^c)ienili<t team !ia\ c similar conieni 
backgrounds and share joint responsibility tor all aspects ol 
designing the course. During implementation, the roles ol 
ditTereni members arc divided b\ time or according to the 
different aspects n\' instruction tor which thev are responsi- 
ble (tor example, introduction, conceptual presentation, 
class exerci.ses. and so on). 

An intcractiiv team is the most collaborative ot all team 
lea^'hinn models. Siu h leatns usually include only t\\(J mem- 
bers, who fulK share even' aspect of the design and plan- 
ning ot their course*. In-eiass roles are oiten not iully 
planneel in aelvance. and eontributions from .stiulents or a 
pariie ipating team member ean iniluenee both the content 
and teaebing methods that emerge during implementation. 
Meml>ers of an interactive team ‘literalK e o-leach by jointh 
tliscussing with eae h other and the stiulents the day s topie 
(Au.stin and Baldwin IWl. p. y). Some scholars argue that 
this interactive model is the* only oik* that lepresents tiue 
team teaching and is the type of collaboration in teaching 
that most likeK li*ads to imjirov emenis in instriution (Quinn 
and Ranter 19Sf. Weimer IWM: "When faculty truly share 
the responsibilitx- for a course, few reixirt ixirticipaling in the 
experience w ithout its having signifu ant eltects on their 
instriution" (Weimer 1W(). p. 12S). 

Sexeial teams have* publisheil rej'jorts ol siuiesslul expe*- 
riences with the interaitive model ot team leaching (see. 
e g.. I rench and Sands I'lichs and Moore b)SS; 

fannahill and Robertson 1W()). At the I ’niversity of 
Colorado at Denver, lor example, one experience with te.im 
te*aihing was a combination ol "co-teaihing and "jx-er 
coaching ( rre*ni h aiul Sanils I be leacheis jointlv 

designed their course and implemented that design In shar- 
ing resj^onsibilities loi teat hing. adv ising. and grading Both 
wi*ii* j'>i'i*scnt at ev erv ilass. c< )-ti'acbing b\ altc*in.iting Icail 
and "suj^j^orr j'Jositions duriiyg i*aih class session. Ihc 
port role iiu liuk*il lac ilitating discussi()n. ni( )nitoi ing and 
rc*cording tc*aclK*rs' and suulc*nts' actions, and j>ro\iding 
addition, il c*\amples to darilv kev points. Tlu* two-pi'ison 
team held thiec*-hour meetings each wc*c*k to review tlx* 
j>rev unis I lass and to j)lan the* next. Both j>rolessors experi 
c iuc*d tension rc*garding lonliol ovc*r the* organization and 
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cowra^c of conicni. and (licy found the experience to he 
\ eiy time-consuming, especially hecau,se of the need to 
make all decisions by coirsensus. Peer coaching involved 
gi\ ing each other regular feedback anvl (collegial) suppon. 
One of the primar\ benefits of co-teaching was their "per- 
sonal dev elopment of teaching skills. By u.sing peer coach- 
ing in ;i course that I they] had coopcTaiively planned and 
implemented, receiving feetlback felt sate and nonthreaten- 
ing“ ( p. S2). 

An unusual, but apparently v ery effective, application of 
the interactive leaching mot lei was carried out by a profes- 
sor of teacher education and a junior high ,^chool teacher 
who team lauglit a founh gratle language arts cla,ss (Imchs 
and Moore 19SH). 'I'he college profe,ssor and the ,sehool 
teacher planned all classroom activities jointly, taught 
together in the classroom as a true team, and shared and 
reflected upon their reactions to tlie cla,ss sessions. The pro- 
tes.sor had to atlapt to feeling like a novice teacher again as 
well as to the presence of another teacher in the cla,ssroom 
while trying to test out the theories of learning he taught in 
his teacher education cla,s.ses. While* the profe.s.sor w as 
experimei'iling with the role of leael teacher, the school 
teach(*r e*\perie*need di.scomfort at having the smooth ojX*ra- 
tion of her clas.sroom disrupted and interjected her own 
comiiK'nls to clarify ideas for the .students. Both were 
please'd to see experiments with "wait time” in cjuestioning 
and the princi|'>les of ’I'ooixMaiive learning * aetuallv work in 
the classroom. 1hey also reportcel clear benefits from team 
teaching. Tor the professor, the examples “used to illustrate 
a point in college classes Ivverel more uirrent and relevant.** 

I -or the .School teacher, the instruments used 'to measure 
leacix*!' behaviors and the supportive evaluation of her 
teaching by the profc*ssor . . . increased her teaching effec- 
livc*iu*ss" ( p. 1 1 2 ). 

It has bec*n suggested that six tvpes ol team members 
make* a winning tc*ani: sonu*oiK* dc*pendabk*. somc*onc* 
invc*ntivc*. someone brilliant. somc*oiic* kind, someone w ho 
understands compromise*, atxl someoix* who can civate 
colu*rencc* (Kinn and Weir 19 «Sk p. hn. Aixl "anv one consid- 
eimg )( Hill tc*ac lung vv ith c ollc*agues" should c aic*fully consid- 
c*r the following rc*c'ommenc Lit ions, based on a rc*cent review 
of tlx* lilc*raiuiv on collaborative* te*aehing arrangenx*nts: 
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1. Know your poieniial col Ialx)ra tors well: 

2. Clarity whai each person brin^ys lo ihe collaboraliw rela- 
lionsliip: 

3. Work oui ihc details in adv ance: 

I. Solicit feedback from students; 

5. Renegotiate roles anti responsil^lities periodicalK : 

6. CAtltivate a spirit of camaraderie: 

C'ommunicaie to others the nature of the collaborativ e 
arrangement: anel 

H. If a junior faculiv member, be cautiou.s about cx)llabora- 
tive teaching, making sure to FiikI out just how team 
teacliing will be viewcLl. evaluatetl. and rewarde(.l by the 
dej'>artment. college, and university (iktldwin and Austin 
IW. pp. 2 1 1-13). 

Models of Instructional Consultation 

One of the most robust empirical findings icgaixling the 
effectiveness of various strategies fur ini[^roving instruction 
is that consultative sessions about the informative* feedback 
a teacher has receiveel aliout his oi- her teaching is consis- 
tently associated with more posiiiw future evaluation of the 
teacher's instruction ((^)hen l^cSO; Levinson-Rose and 
.Menges 19(S1: L'l lommedieu. Menges. and Brinko 1990: 

Marsh and Roche 1993: Menges and Brinko I9S0). In a 
recent survey of 331 laculiv' developers, respondents were 
asked to rate the potential of \ arious strategies to improve* 
instruction (Wright and O'Neil 199S). fhe results indicate 
sii|')|'>oit for the effectiv eness of instriu tiona! consultation. 
Re.spondcnts rankeLl the 'availabilitv of exj'Jert consultation 
services regarding such aiL-as as course planning, test con- 
struction. and teaching skills” 1 tth out ol .'^(i strategies. 
reve:iling confidence in its [lolential lor promoting the 
im|'>rovement of instmetion (p. 30). Moreowr. "videotaping 
classroom teaching for analysis and improvement (often 
including consultation with a teaching expert)' was i-.mkcd 
l()th over.ill but !2tli out of 30 by faculty developers in the 
fnited .States and (ianatla Ihese results reveal *a laiiiy high 
degre-e of confidence ' in the jxicitv of iiisiructioniil t.-onsul- 
tatiiMi to improve insirtulion (p. 2^) 




A amiprehensive pr€K'ess of iHstructiomil cousult€itiou 

Manv of the intoinial proct'sse^ of consultation (.arried out in 
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collegial coacliiiig projects lia\'e been forma li/ed in a com- 
preliensi\'e set of routine serv ices provided by the tiained 
consultants who constitute the stall of campus teaching cen- 
ters. Manv c<Mi.sultants at campus teaching centers are former 
full-time faculty who have been trained and have become 
highly experience^.! in in.structional consultation. The struc- 
ture and procc'.vs of in.structional consultation pe*rfoimed b\ 
the* .staff of teaching centers is usually ba.sed on the* compre*- 
hensive model of individual consultation Fir.st develt^ped in 
the early bri)s as pan of the Clinic to Improve Tniversity 
Teaching at the I’niversity of Ma.s.sachu.setts (Hergcjui.st and 
bhillii'is 19“’*"; Po\ lacs 19S8). I he model included lour basic 
.stages; data collection, data analysis, improvement .strategies, 
and evaluation (Ik*rgc[uist and Phillips 19 p. 69). 

During data colIccliofL the consultant inteiviews the 
in.structor to obtain information about his or her course 
objc*cti\e.s. methods, materiafs. and any panicular concerns 
the in.structor might have about his or her leaching; asks the 
in.structor to complete a .sell-a.sse.ssment of teaching, using a 
form with items .similar to the ones .students will u.se to rate 
tc*ac*hing; ob.sc*r\'c*s and videotapes the* inslructoi duiing 
classroom teaching; and collects students ratings of the 
in.structoTs teaching. W hen appropriate, the consultant 
might collect tlata from inteiviews with students and ask 
peers to ob.serve content-specific aspects of their colleague’s 
teaching in the cla.ssroom. During data analysis and review. 
both the in.structor and the consultant examine the data from 
all .sources. The in.structor identifu‘s specific aspects of teach- 
ing that he or she would like to di.scu.ss and reaches agree- 
ment with the consultant on relative .strengths and weak- 
ne.s.ses. ba.sed <ui the perceptions of the in.structor. the .stu- 
dents. and the consultant. During preiiaration of an inipnwe- 
niefil slrate^({y. the instructor and the con.sultant describe a 
significant teaching problem .sugge.sted by the data, negoti- 
ate objectives for change, and agree on .strategies for 
improvement that could involve changing exi.sting teaching 
materials >r methods, trying a new teaching technuiue. or 
engaging in some training, /‘.valuation usualK inclucies addi- 
tional ob.ser\ ation, videotaping, or siiulent ratings (Bergc[uist 
and Phillips 19 . pp. (>9-^S). 

A well-known experimental inve.sligalion ol the elleet of 
this t-omprehensive model of in.structional con.sultation on 
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imprcniiig iiiMiuaion \\;is (.(mduaL'd in tin.' laio Os 
(1-rkkson aixi Mrickson Tlic kiculiy in ilic cxpcriniciv 

uil ^roup vvc*ni tlirout^li all iIk* stayscs ot the puKC'diite 
doscrilvd in the pieeedityu paiagrapli. including examination 
of data (from self-assessmetit. student ratings, ohsetx ation. 
and vtdetuaping ot teacliing) and an inter.iew itli a ton- 
sultant, all of wliicli ■ were used to identify the targets ot 
teacltitig inipro\enient elhuls tor eacti expeiim.ental giouj') 
tti.structor' (p. (>"()). Based on ratings late in the semester, 
••.studetus of experimental group itistruettrrs |XMvei\ ed more 
positive change in teaching performance o\ er the seme.ster 
than dkl students of control group instructors " (p. 6~~). 
Improved effectiveness was greatest for those skills that had 
been identifted as the targets tor itnprovcd teaching. 

Moreover, follow-up student ratings trom one to tinir semes- 
ters later showed persistent improvement iti teaching over 
time. .\ recent well-designed experimental study ot the 
effex'ts of instructii'iial consultation I'li the impro\crnent I'l 
instruction used a consultation process (devised b\' Wilson 
119K()|I that was still sitr.liar iti man\' respects to the model 
outlined above, with the notable exception that no observa- 
tion or videotaiiing of teaching occurred t.Marsli atid Roche 
199,^). Comparing results for the experimetital and contiol 
groups, the researchers foutid that the ellect ot consultation 
was 'Stronger for the initiallv least etlective teachers, that 
improvement Ivvasl largest for the speciftc areas each teacher 
targeted as the focus of the inteivention." and that the et- 
fects of consultation baseil on •end-ol-term teedbackjvverel 
.stronger than those baseil on midterm ratings' (p. it”). 

The obviia.is (|i;estion to ask at this point is -What is it 
about instructional consultation that promotes instructional 
improvement'^" Notable speculations abound about the 
atisvver to this important question, l or example, it lias been 
suggested that the positive etiects ot instructional consulta- 
tiiin "occur merely because consultation insures that feed- 
back is activelv attended to atul processed" (.Menges atul 
Mrittko 19S(). p. 1 1 ). Instructional consultation could also be 
effective becau''C feedback from the consultant hel|is the 
instructor translate various perceiitions atul assessments ol 
teaching ( for ex. miple. stuilent ratings) into spei ific teaching 
behaviors that can be concretelv' described and easilv undet 
stood, thereby providing a loitnd.ition for change i.Murr.ty 
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p. 89). It could wdl i)c that ‘a con.suham can pro- 
vide . . . .suggc.'^tion.s about alternative rnelliods of teaching*' 
(McKeachie 1987. p, 6) that constitute the kind of feedback 
that helps "teai'liers know how to make changes" (Centra 
199.S. p. 8a). l Apeil consultation has also been described as 
the most indi\ iduali/cd and tontext-specific approach to 
improvement of classroom teaching ' ('fiberius 199S, p. 19>). 
Others have emphasi/ed the imponance of the personal 
contact between the consultant and instructor. For exatiiple. 
when gi\ ing feedback, ‘the consultant develops interper- 
•Nonal communication with the instructor and u.ses suppon 
and encouragement to help him or her improve ((hI 
p. S9). .\ntl it is also possible that Mnterpei'sonal expecta- 
tions e.stablished in the consultation .se.ssions create for some 
faculty a desire to fulfill an implied contract with their con- 
sultant" (Wil.son !9<S6. p. Jll). 

In combination, these sjx*culatioiis .suggest that consulta- 
tion (.an improve t(.*aching through various interpersonal 
assumed by consultants aixl elTective [iractices in ^i\ - 
my, Jcvdhack. Learning more about the various inteipersonal 
roles that consultants can assume and about how thev can 
us(.‘ (.‘lfectiv(.‘ [)ractices in giviiig feedback could improve the 
(.‘flev tiv eness of a wicie range of both formal and informal 
piocessesot instru(.tional consultation, rnder.standing the 
roles of instructional consultants and how to give feedback 
effectively could be useful in training facultv to be consul- 
tants to their (.lose (.olleagues or to serve as a eonsultani on 
tlu* staff of tlx' (.ampus t(.‘a(.hing center (see Ihinko and 
M(.‘nges in /;r(»x\lor a. useful resource in this area). 

The roles of instructional consultants 

Much of what we have learned al^out the practice of instruc- 
tional constiltation has been (.Iravvn from the extensive expe- 
lience of faculty developers ratlxa' than from experimental 
investigation of i1k‘ piocess. Instructional consultation has 
been definetl as "looking at. inteipreting. and analv/ing the 
iiuliv idual teacher-client's uni(jue teaching beha\ iors m a 
(. ( )lLtb( Hativ e. investigative fashion ( Wvaiiier aru.1 Len/v* 

1991. p. ;^()(>): (he essential purpose or "task of the consul- 
tant is to lu“lp llu‘ client (fac iillv memher) think al>out what 
is happening in his or her teaching aiul develop some alter- 
nate stratc'gies fordc*aling with the j^roblems" (I.evvis 1988. 
p. 21 ). The uncleliving tlieon is that "feedbaik on behavior. 
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:ic\’<)nipanic*d hy Mippori. procluco c lian,U(.‘ in l'>chavi()i ' 
(PovhKs 19SS. p. HI). 

'Hk* consiiliant lissliiik's a v ariciy of rol(.*s (.lurin.u llic 
process of consultation, and they can be arranged according 
to the j')lia.ses of llie pn^ees.s of instructional consultation 
(Lewis 1PS(S). L'or example, ckiring the eailiest phases ol liu* 
process, a c-onsuliant is a data co//(^c7or\\ ho inters iews the 
in.siructor alM)ut his or her sourse. allitusles about tc*aehing. 
self-a.ssessinent ot teac hing, specific coiHcrns about teach- 
ing, and jier.sonal problems: examines couist.* materials: 
collects student ratings aiul inters iew slata: :iihI obsers es ami 
\ ideotapes actual teaching. During the next phase, the con- 
sultant :t.ssumes the role of (latcrma}Ui^^cr. arranging all of 
the data collected so that it is in an :iccessible and Linder- 
standable form for the instiLiclor and is related to the 
itistructof s specihe coticems about his or her teaching. 11 k* 
con.sultanl liecotnes a /r/cv7/7^//f^r \\ heti the itisuitctor atid 
cotisultant joitilly discitss atid ititcapret the dat:i. expK)ie 
alternative approaches to Ie:ichitig. atid decide what tieeds 
to l)e dotie to itnprovc* the* itistfLictor's teacliitig. W'heti the 
instructor begitis to experitnetit w ith tiew techtiiciites. the 
cotisLiliatit ofteti serves :ts a ,n7//>/>o/V .s;r.s7e//Mo assist the 
itistructor in the analysis atid inlerpretatioti ol whateser hap- 
petis during experituetiiaiioti. If the iti.strLtctof has jiersotial 
probletiis that alfect his or Ikm' teachitig. the cotisultant 
(depetiditig oti his or her lr:iitiitig t tnight sc-rse as oinusch^y 
or refer the* itistructor to soiiK'otic* iiumv c(Li:ilitied to perlortii 
that role, l-inally. as the itisiiLictor c'xperitnetits with tiew 
techtii()LR‘s of teachitig. the consLtllatit sen es as an 
tiou xiiircc. recotntiietiditig atid discussitig \arioLts available* 
tnateri:ils on the new techtii(|ue (pp. 

During d;ita atiaKsjs atid revic*w — that is. wheti the coii- 
sLiltatit is givifig lec*dback — the* role ol the cotisLtlt:itit 
becotiK*s ‘‘c‘spc*c iall\ cotiijiU*x as it i.s cotnprisc*d o( those* of a 
e<)lle*:igue*. ati active listetie*r. latidl a lacilitatot ' (Povlacs 
b)SS. p. H^) W heti the* eotisultatit assumes the* n^le ol cal 
/cdi^iic. he or she is percc*ive*d by the* iiisti Lic tor to be* ol 
ecjual statu*^ — that is. s()me*one* with college* teaching e*\pe*ri- 
eiice as well as e\perie*tiee m the* impK »ve*mc‘iit ol te‘:ichitig. 
B( )th consultant aiul iiisinic t( n v ie*vv the proce*ss as i ollab< » 
rative. not re*me‘dial. The*v .malv/e the* data and m.iKc* de*c i- 
sioiis jointlv. The* consultant is not vie*vved as an e*\pe*rt; 
instead, he* or she* ts vie*vve*cl as one* who oilers inlornu*d 
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guidance. In llie role of {icliiv listcnc'i: ilie consultant relies 
on skills, such as acceptance of feelings, empathy, probing, 
paraphrasing, refocusing, and summarizing (pp. <S('v-9l). 



Models of consultative interaction 

'I'wo .separate reviews ot the literature have identified at 
least four basic apj^roaches to (or styles oih consultation. 

'rile first identities four styles called exj'ieil, problem-.solver. 
Collaborator, and counselor (Oalgaard, .Simjsson, and Carrier 
19(S2). 'I'he.se st\ les are similar in man\' respects to fcnir of 
the fi\e models identified in the second — product, pre.serip- 
lion, collaborative proce.ss. affiliative (Briiiko 1990). and 
eonfrontational (Brinko 1991 ). 'fhe names of the.se styles in 
the first review (l)algaard, Simpson, and Ciarrier 19<S2) 
emphasize the primaiy roles the consultant might a.ssume 
throughout his or her interaction with an instructor, 'fhe 
names gi\en in the second review (Brinko 1990. 1991) are 
more descriptixe of the locus of the relaiionshij') and nature 
of the interaetion between eonsultant and instructor. 

In tile producl nnulcl, the instructor identifies the problem 
anc.1 its probable solution and thcti di'aws ujion the experti.se 
of the consultant "to produce* a test, slide show, \ ideo, lab 
manual, or othe*r proeluet that can remediate the problem" 
(Brinko 1991, p. i2). In the />ivscri/>li()u jjkh/cL the relation- 
ship between consultant anel instructor is like the traditional 
eloctor-patient relationshiji — "the consultant assumes author- 
it\ and responsibility foi' ide*ntifying, diagnosing, and .sohing 
problems" (iiji. In the* co/lrthonifiiv />roccss nindcL 

eonsultants are v iewed as collegial facilitators of improve- 
ment. w hile* instmctois bring their e*xjx*rtise* on content to 
bear on the* jiroblem. 'The instmetor anel consultant w'ork 
together to "iele*ntiiy, eliagnose. and suggest solutions to 
problems" (p. n). .Sometimes eonsultants use the aj'filiatirc 
///nJeVin which the*\ lx*come couns<.‘lors, helping the* 
insti'uetor to solve "personal j'M'oblems that mav e-au.se or 
e‘\ae'c*ibate . . . instruetional probk*m.s" (j-). n). ( )ecasic)nally. 
consiilt.mts aelopt a coufmuiaNoiia/ nmde/u) challe*nge* the* 
.issiimptions of a re*ealeitrant instiunor who mav' be "eleny- 
ing the j-u-oble*m or is pe*rsonallv or professionally thre*ate*neel 
I )\ it" ( p. n ) 

In an e*nij')iriCiil inv e‘stigation ol the* inte*rac tions of in.simc- 
tional e'onsultation. the* verbal lx*haviors of consultants anel 




insiruciors engaged in I'nnsuliation were eoded tVoni 10 
videotapes of sessions c'onduetetl U\ iaeuliy dev elopers at 
eiglil dilYerent universities (Hrinko 1000). In each ease. tlK* 
eonsultani provided lecalhatk for the instruelor leased on 
elas.srooni observation, videotapes, student ratings, or inter- 
\ iews with students. Haeh eonsultani was elassilie<.l aeeoi'd- 
ing to vviiieii ol lour models of eonsullative inieraetion he oi- 
site primariK eniplo\x\l — proiluet. preseripliv e. lollahora- 
live proeess. oi allilialive. .\mong the eonsuliants observed, 
none u.sc*d the prodLUl or alfiliative models, vvliile all ol 
them employed behaviors iliat til both the preseriptive aixl 
eollaborativ e jiroeess models. .\nd no apparent diltereiHVs 
were i\*v ealed 1x1 ween noviee and e\ix*riener\l eonsuliants. 
.Vs a groiiji. eonsuliants vwie moir* or less evenly <.lisiribuU’el 
aero.ss a pre.seriptive-eolkiborative eonlinuum; however, six 
ot the 10 were in tlx* moeleratelv' to veiy eollaborative range*, 
while only tour vveiv in the- moeleralelv' to ve*ry preseriptive* 
range (jv " i ). .some Iae uliy developers aixl othe*r seholars 
prefer the e-ollaboraiiv e* proe*e*ss moele‘1 as the approae h most 
likeK to imjirove instruetion (lhaskamp aixl ()r\ 190 u 
C'.arroll anel (iolelix*rg 19S9: C'.oojX'r 19H2; Dalgaard. Simp- 
son. anel Ci.irrieT 19S2; C le*is 199b. Pov lae's 19SS). ()lhe*rs 
be*lieve that a more llexil'>le appi'oaeh is ne*evssLiry beeause 
the aiiiiroixbite muelel ele'peixls on. anel w ill emerge vviihin. 
the elynamie's ol eaeh eonsullative* siiuati<m t Ihinko 1991 ); 
more‘ove*r. some* instruetors might not pre*te*i'. nee*el. or lie* 
readv' lor the* eollaliorativ e proeess model, vvhieh ie*<iuire*s a 
great e'onimitnie*nt on the* part of both e'onsultant anel 
in.siruelor to be* e*tlee tive‘ (C.lisIi lUxI .Minte*r 19^9). 

Effective practices fv>r ^ivin^ feedback 

In.siruelional feedbaek hits been ele*rme*el as ■ information 
provieleel to instruetors about the*ir pe*rlbrnKUXe* that ineluele*s 
reeomme'iulaiions for future* improveme*nt" (Clil 19S", p. SSi. 
‘I'his dehnilion of fe*e*elbae k is remarkalMy similar to ihe pro- 
file* ol the* el.ita re*vie*w anel analvsis jdiase* of eonsultation 
pt>rlrayeel in <.*arlier parts of this sretion. This partieular 
phase* < )f a e( )nsuliati( >n ( k eurs \\ he*n the* e ( uisulta tit's toie* 
be*iome*s the most eomple*\. lot the* consultant assmiu*s the* 
o\ e'flapjiing role s ot e*olle*ague. aetive* liste*iu*r, and ku ilitator 
(bovlaes 19gs. p. l aih asjX'e t ol this uomple*\ role- ts 
assoeiate*d with tlu* praetue ol giv itig le*etlbaek to the* 
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instructor — the kind of feedback that comprises both infor- 
mation and guidance (that is, suggestions for improvement), 
'file point at which the consultant gi\ es feedback to the 
instructor, consisting of \ arious t\ pes of information about 
his or lier teaching drawti from \ arious sources, lias lx*en 
dc‘scribed as "the moiiK‘nt of truth ": how, then, i.loes one 
sei/.e ilie moiiKait? tCieis 1991, p. ~). 

A re\ iew of the litei'ature oti effecti\ e practiees for gi\ ing 
leedback in the helds of education, psychology, ani.1 organi- 
zational behaxior generati.xl a comprehensi\ e set of spe- 
cific recommeiulations that van guii.ie colleagues as coaches 
and expeil consultants towaixl gi\ing effective feedback to . 
insiivieiors (Brinko 1993). 1 he ie\iew prox icles recommenda- 
tions on what. when, am.1 how feei.lback should be gi\en 
from the perspe(, ti\ e ot both gi\ ei' and recipient, 
for the gi\ er. leei.lback is moie effecii\e when: 

1. Information is gatheied iVom a number of .sources: 

1 . Information is gatheri.‘d from oneself as well as from 
oIIkTs; 

3. The source of the information is percei\ ed as cixxlible. 

know ledgeable. ani.1 well-init.‘niioned: 

1. The soiirce of feedback is lower or ecjual in status to the 
recij”>ieni: 

'file information is mediated by a consultant: and 
(\ The consultant is authentic, respectful. .supporii\e. 

einjiathic, noiiiudgmenial, and abb* to l\ec‘p consultations 
contidential (Brinko 1993. pp. ^ -”S). 

\o one mode of giving leedback is mo.^t effective, and a 
varietv of mock's is best. With legard to content, leedback is 
more.' elTectiv e vv lu.‘n: 

I. It coniains accurate.' data and irrefutable i.'v idence: 

1 . It contains conc ietc.' infoimaiioiv. 

3. It contains spec ific data. 

1 It is l( H iisc'cl: 
s. It loc tisc.“s on behav lor: 

(). It is ck'st ripliv e: 

It crc'aies cognitive dissonance: and 
S h contains mock'ls lor appropriate' Ix'hav lor ( Brinko 1993. 
pj-> s“'9-S(n. 




i'rom the i»i\cr s p<.‘r.spi.^ii\ Rxxlhaek is moR* 

wIkmi it is ‘ 4 i\vn as soon as possii'jlc after the j')ertormam\‘ 

and is eonsitleiwl a pro<.\‘ss (pp. SO-SI ). 

Additional ieeonimeru.iations idr the elTeetiw* praetkx* of 
gi\'ing tcwlhaek (dais oti tin.* !X‘dpii.‘nt. In g«.*iKTak h\xll)a<. k 
is more elTeetix e wlien: 

1. Heeipients xoluntarily eni»a.m.‘ in the proeess of tee<.lhaek; 

I. Keeipienls ei\uai»(.* in the j'MCKess as part of routine pro- 
fessional eXjx\ tatioas: and 

3- Ktvipients" amount ot e\perii.*ixe aixl <.k‘\ L‘loj')nK‘nial 
stai»e are eonsick*ix\l. 

(lix ini’ teedba.ek is moiL* elieeti\e w Ikmi iIk* ixx ipii.‘nt selects 
tlK‘ motle of its (.‘om L*\aiH\* (pp. The content (^1 

kwlhac'k is nu)re i.‘ffecti\ e for tlx* recijMi.ail w lK‘n: 

1. It is .sensitive to tlx* ix'cipient's locus o( control. 

2. It is sc*nsiti\e to the* recipicaU s sc*lf c'steem: 

It c'ontains a moderate amount ot positive leedhai'k with 
a sc*lectL‘d and limited amount of negativ e' fc ‘dhack: 
t. Its iH\uativc‘ information is "saiulvv ic hed " hei \ec*n posi- 
tiv c‘ information; 

S. Its nc\xativc‘ information is self-rc*lL‘ic‘nced; 

(v Its positive* information is attrihuted to intc'inal cause's; 

It c reate*s a mock'rate* amount of coi»nitiv e* dissonance*; 

S. It re*cluee*s unce'itaintv tor the* re*cipie*nt: 

0. It is rek'vant anel meaniivaful to the* re*cipie*nt; 

10. It ;illovv s Idr re*sj')onse* anel inte*raclioiv. and 

I I. It re*Iate*s to i»oals that are* ck*line*cl In the* re*c'ipie*nt or to 
re*vv;irds that re*sull from positive* pc*i form;ince* (pp. 

And tc*c*cll)ack is more* e*flc*e tiv c* Idr the* re*cipie*ni vv he*n it is 
i»iven lre*( juentlv hut not c*\c e*ssiv e*lv ( p. s<Ss). 

Viiieoiii/H*s and constdtation 

A numher ol stue!ie*s have* shown th;il improve*el mstiiution 
is ;i.s.soei;ite*cl consiek*rahlv with opj'UMtunitie's lor instructors 
to V ic*vv V idc‘( )tape*s o| the’ir ow n ( oi a c ( )lk'a,uti^‘d > lc*ac lm\u 
or to view a mock*l vuk*ot;ipe* ck*monstralini; e*flective tc*ach 
ii\v» skills, both with and without 1 1 )nsulialion ( \bbott. Wullf 
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aiul S/cgo 1989; Boicc 198-t; Dalgaaal 1982: Hcndricson. 
Hawkins, Liiilcficld, Klcffncr, IIiKlcpohl, and llcrhcri 1983: 

inson-Uost* anti .Nkaigcs 1981: Nk'DaniL*! 198“^: Sharp 
1981: 'la\ lor-W'ay 1988: *ra\i(>r-Way anti Brinko 1989). In an 
t‘\aminaiion ot ilic ctTccls (on sulxsctjucni cfTctiiwncss in 
icat hing) of view ing onc.solf on \ itlcotapc, 22 leaching assis- 
lanis were assignetl lo experimenial aiul conirol groups 
using :i siraiifietl random sampling meihotl. h'arly in the 
term, all insiruclors* t lasses were \ itleoiapetl. Next, members 
of ihe experimental group aiiendetl leaching seminars anti 
hatl a consullali\e session with the .seminar insiruclor lo 
\ iew iheii- \ itIeoiaj')es, ex aluaie ihem.seK es, anti sei goals for 
impro\ ing leaching. Laie in the .semester, all instructors were 
vitleoiapetl again. I'rainetl raters .storetl the first anti .secontl 
s itleolapes for eacli in.siruclor. 'rhe experimental group, after 
the con.suliaiion anti altentling .seminars, liad significantly 
higher final ratings llum the in.structors in the control group 
(I)algaartl 1982). 

In a vivitl test of the effects of viewing a demon.siralion 
vitleoiape on impro\ ing instruction, 3” teaching a.ssi.sianis 
were a.ssignetl rantlomly to experimental anti control groups. 
Before the semester, all in.structors were vitleotaped teaching 
:i lO-minuie le.sson. All instructors then aticndetl a .seminar 
v)n lecturing skills (in two groups), tluring which members 
of the exjxM'imental group \ iewetl a model \ ideotape on 
lecturing. All in.structors were \ itleotaped teaching another 
lOMUinute le.sson tluring the first week of the .semester. 
Trainetl raters e\ aluatetl both \ idcotapes. anti the results 
intlicaletl that "\ iewing a motlel \ itleotaj^e tlitl influence 
subjects leaching posiiiwly (Sharp 1981, p. 498). 

In another stud\', faculty ob.seiA ctl both theiii.selves anti 
their colleagues on \ ideotape (McDaniel 198“’). Members ol 
a faculty .seminar on leaching worketl toward gaining con- 
sensus on w'hat beha\ iors con.stitute good teaching. All sub- 
jects were \ ideolapetl for one houi of teaching, after which 
they vicwetl anti tli.scu.s.setl the \ itleotape w ith a con.sultant 
in it*rms ol iht'ir ow n siantlartls of gootl leaching and idenii- 
fietl specific teat lung beha\ iors to incorporate into their 
leaehing. Later, eaeh instruelor w as vitleoiapetl again, anti 
episodes of cfft*ctive ttxiching were exlractetl from partici- 
pants ta[X‘S; all faculty in the .seminar vieweti them together. 
Man\' of the facultx' fbuntl 'ob.sen ing others on vitleoiape to 
be as beneficial as watching ihem.selvcs” (p. 99). 




A pailiailar advantage oi‘ videotaping is that such record- 
ings **can ser\e wherever and \\hene\ er there is a need h)r 
instant, accurate, relial’^le audiov isual teedi'>ack that could 
repeatedly he plav ed hack for closer examination and analy- 
sis“ (Ferlherg 19S3. p. 034). N’ideotapes are an external 
.source of information about one’s teaching that can promote 
the proce.ss of .sdf-confroi nation (Fuller and .Manning 19^3). 
One of the primaiy sources ot motiv ation to ch.ange in 
reviewing videotapes i.s the instructors iclentihcation ot and 
desire to reduce discrepancies between his or her selt- 
concept as a teacher and what he or she actuallv' sees on 
the tape ( Perlherg 1983. p- hth 'nherius 199S. p. 190). In 
teaching, as in much human behavior, many actions in rou- 
tine situations become verv* spontaneous or autt)inatic. 1)c- 
automi/.atic)n involvc*s rc*dirc*c*ting one* s attention onto those 
proces.ses for which attention was no longer necessarv' once 
the behavior became automatized.’ . . . Perhaps changes in 
entrenched .spontaneous behaviors do not persist over time 
unle.ss eleautomati/.ation takes place” (Fuller and .Manning 
19"3. p- i83). \‘ideo self-confrontation has been lot md to be 
especially effective for improving instruction when it is used 
w ith a consultation. In rev ie wing a videotape. c>ne ol the 
consultant’s primaiy tasks (in addition to creating a sate 
environment) is t(^ focus the instructor's attention on specific 
teaching behaviors while viewing the tape (IVrlberg 1983. p. 

(>t8). 

The Role of the Department Chair 

While helping faculty to develop has long been recognized 
as an impoiiant activity for the department chair, it has grown 
in impoilance over the past 10 to 1^ years (Ciinelch 199S; 
Gmelch and Miskin 1993; Lucas 1989, 1990. 199 *; Seagren. 
C'.resvvell. and Wheeler 1993; 'fucker 1993: O. \N heeler 
1992). 'fhe director of the Ck*nter for the Study ot the 
Depailment Chair at Washington State I’niversity reports that 
■‘department chairs v iew their ^/^V’c/o/v/MoIe as thcii 

mo.si important responsibility. . . . Ironically, chairs feel least 
trained and prepared in this area (Cmielch 199S, p. IS i). 

Studies of the sources ol stress and satisfaction tor new 
and junior faculty highlight the importance of the chair as a 
faculty developer. Such studies have revealed tluit one ot tlK 
primaty .sources ol stress tor new taculty i.s a lack ot colic gitil 
.support from senior lauilty; however, one potential .souice 
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ot salisfatlion is llu* cmdal support llial ooukl bo providocl 
In iho doparliiioni oliair ( I^oioo 19921): Sordnolli 1988, 1992: 
Tumor and Hoioo 1989: W hitt 1991). Now faouliy lia\ o idoiv 
tifiod dopamnont diaii^ as thoir advooatos (Soivinolli 1988) 
and thoir iiioniors (Tumor and Hoioo 1989). Tlioso dopart- 
inont ohairs “who woro oitod as partioulaiix' holpful soomod 
to tako tiiiio to assion ooursos th:it fit (now faoulty inomhorsl 
intorosis and prioritios or workotl “to not»oiiaio minimal 
props or a rotluood loatl" for nowor faoulty (Soroinolli 199 i. 
p. rS). A rolati\ ol\- rooont cjualilativo iinostigation oftlio 
oxporionoos of now fatuity and tho rolo of tho tloparmiont 
ohair was basod on 21 iiitorviows with six now faoultx- and 
on inlorx iows wiili six dopartmont ohairs anti four adminis- 
tralois on ilio doan s stall at a lari;o rosoaroh unixorsity 
tW hilt 1991 ). Somo noxx' faoulty praisotl thoir ohairs for tho 
oonoorn and holp ihox' j)rox idod-. oihors oomplainotl that 
thoir ohairs xxvro not as holpful as ihoy should haxo boon. 
Atlminisiraiors dostrilxal tho rolo ot tho ohair as ■orilioar' to 
tho support of noxx lat ull\\ oxplaininu dial -tho tlopartmoni 
ohairs altiliulo is koy — an allitiKlo that it is p;irt of tho job of 
tho ohair to j)rox ido unusual support for tho noxv faoultx- to 
mako suro that thoy booomo t»ootl toaohors. osiablish a 
nioanini;lul proi;rani of rost*aroh. anti roooixo lionosi footl- 
baok anti j)raiso" tp. I8()). Likoxx iso. in an o'x aluation of tho 
Lilly loat hing fVlloxxs ihogram. inlorxioxx' data shoxxod that 
an important souroo of support for partioipating faoultx' 
rogartling thoir loat hing oamo from tho ontDuragomont and 
rooognition thoy roooixotl iVom thoir dopartmont ohairs. 
Kosoarohors oonolutlotl that xxithout 'tho suppon of dopail- 
mont ohairs, many inotailixos to onoountgo good to:tohing 
may ho Iruiiloss " (Kioo anti .\usiin I99n. p. ->9). 

Uow important is the chair in 
instmctional improvement? 

In a rolatixoly rooont national surxoy of faoultx dox olopors. 
rosj)ontlonis xxoro askod to intlioato xx hit h aotix itios for 
iinproxing insirut'lion xxoro ourrontlx' axailablo on thoir oam- 
pusos anti xxhioh of thorn thoy ihonisolxos tiosirotl or 
plamiotl to impltMiKMii. fho most ’tlosirablo" of all aolix itit‘s 
lor improxing instiuoiion xxas training tloparlmt*ni ohairs to 
bt‘ laoililalors o|' suoh iniprox omoni. Kosoarohors oonolutlotl 
that tho slrongt‘st indi( :tlor of inioiost in noxx oollaboratix o 
oflorls is tlio high proportion of rospondonls ((it) poroont) 




wlio ivj'jorl that they would like u> work with ehair.s to taeili- 
taie leachinit imj'jrovemcni. compared with the low percent- 
age who currently do .so i In percent)' (Kurfi.ss and Boice 
p. SO). A reevnt international suney l'acull\ 

developers asked respondents to rale* .V) practice's tor 
imj')ro\ ing teaching according to their j')oleniial to improve 
the* qualitx oi teaching (Wright anel O'Neil 199s). 'I’hree ot 
the* praciiee's ranke'd in the loj') in acrt)ss the* entire* sample* 
(including the* I'nited States. Cianaela. the I niiecl Kingelom. 
anel Australasia) dire’Uly in\()l\ecl elepanmeni chairs 
■'Teaching is Idstereel as an important aspec’t ot acaelemic 
resj'KHisihility h\ de*ans anel ele*panme*nijK*ads" was rankeel 
sceond overall, and "(lood leaching is praiseel anel rewarelcel 
by deans anel elepanmeni heaels ' was rankeel eighth o\erall 
anel fit'tli in the \ S. sample. "Climate ot trust created hy 
de*ans and dcj'^artmeni heaels Ithatl suj')port.s classroom 
ohsen ation" was ranke*d tourth ov erall. This tinding indi- 
cates the \eiy high confielence that faculty developers have 
in the* positive impact on te'ac hing ot the collegial eoacT.ing 
anel team teaching projects discUsseel earlier. While* iaculty 
de*\ e*lope*rs jx*rce‘i\e* ihc'illsc'lves "as the* c ampUs e*\j')e*rts on 
te'aching. the* ivsulis ot this surve*\ also indicate- their "Ivlie*! 
in the* c apacitv oi faailiy members to proviele one a not he*!' 
with meaningkil feedback and advice on teaching with mini- 
mal guidance Irom central ageaicics" (Wright and ( )*\eil 
I99s. p Is) I'inallv. in sLipport ot the chair's impon<mce in 
instructional impro\eme‘ni. a suicK' «>t sU‘) taculty at Is c*ol- 
le*gc*s and uni\ ersitic's (as discaissc'd c*aiiie*r) reve*als that the* 
most important determinant ot w hether an academic depart- 
ment has a supportive leac hing culture is the* de|Xiilment 
chair's lolc* "in i reaiing an env ir< inme*nt c'onckic ivc* to c-tlck- 
tive* ie*aching" <\lassv . W ilger. an (*olbc*c k 199 t. p. 1 ). 

Hoir do effective chairs profuote 
improt'ed iptst mctiopi ? 

Base'd on re*sc*arcli on the role- <>l administrators in tacullv 
ele*vc‘l<»pmcnt. ele‘parimc‘nt chairs arc mtue likelv than dc*ans 
to bc’come activc'lv involvc'd in assisting hu ullv in their 
development ind "their involvement usuallv louisus on 
leaihmg impiovc*ment ' < Bou c- b)92h. p. 29s i |n the* 
i )c‘Piiitmc‘nt ol I’svchologv at ilic* I niversilv o| .Missoiiri- 
(!olumhia. the* ». hair and ass< lu.ite hair dc*tme ta< ullv dc*v el 
opment and instructional iiiipn >vemc*nt as a c.lepartmental 
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:u’U\ity (OiLoivn/.o uiul llcppncr )99-f). I'hey liavc devel- 
oped a successful facultv’ peer consultation program for 
instructional improvement, wliitli. framed as coni[')leiely 
distinct from the evaluation of faculty, is an exanii^le of the 
type t)l departmental programs in which faculty developers 
expressed their coniklence in the international survey 
described earlier (Wright and O’Neil I99S). The program is 
an application ol collegial toaching that engages faculty 
pairs in observing each other's classes, interviewing each 
others students, writing reports of information derived from 
both sources, and sharing feedback and ideas for improve- 
ment in consultative sessions (lleppner and Johnston 199 t). 
These lechni(|ues are similar to those discussed under colle- 
gial coaching and consultation in this section aiul those dis- 
cussetl under "talking with students * in the previous one. 

A tlepartnient chair at T'airleigh Dickin.son I 'niversity 
recently tlescribed how she was able to introduce ob.serva- 
tioiis in the classroom In' colleagues (for improvement) into 
a department when she joined the tlepartment lioth as a 
new faculty member and the new chair Oaicas 199 i). .Several 
senior faculty, who were excellent teachers, complained that 
they should do something to improvv the "ven’ poor* teach- 
ing ol' some untenured faculty. In the chair's [previous de- 
parimeril. peei‘ oi nerval ion had been the norm: therefore, it 
was her lir.st recommendation. 'The senior faculty told her. 
"We tlon’i tl(^ colleague obsen/ation in this dejxtrtment. but 
if llan-v' and I volunteer to have you visit our cla.sses, then it 
won't seem as it you are just ob.serving the worst [People in 
the tlepartmeni* (p. !()(>). She observed the.se two .senior and 
excellent teachers first, aiul it helpetl her to make cla.ssroom 
oinc'i cation a new depailmental norm. 

.\s tlescribetl earlier, a technic jue that more department 
chairs are beginning to use is one of a number of variations 
ol the pedagogical collocjuium. The alternative formats for 
the pedagogical collocjuium (a cour.se narrative or course 
argument appi'oac li. a colloc|uium centered on an e.s.sential 
idea or concept, or a dilemma-centered collo(|uium) provide 
efficient and efleciive means of embedding an asse.ssment of 
teac'liing cTleciiveness into the process of hiring new faculty 
( bvrnes 199S; Shulman 199S). 

When a I niveisitv of Wisconsin j')rolessor became the 
clriir of his department, he routinely received and reviewed 





ihc .syllabi tic*\ c‘lo|x*cl by all iIk* faculty in the dcparimcni. As 
ho examined the other profe.ssors* syllabi, he be^an to 
rethink some of the leachint» a(')proaehes he used in his own 
classes. It was such an e\e-opening experience for him that 
he “gathered and di.stribuied copies of ewiTone s course 
syllabi . . . landl .soon di.sco\ ered that this sharing pr<K\‘ss 
encouraged eseryone to be much more thoughtful al'jout 
course planning and the [)repaiaiion ol teaching materials’ 
(Trask 1989. p. 102). 

In a .study ol 30 department ehaiis who were* a‘com- 
mended idr the .siud\' as a result ol their efb*cli\ eness in 
facultN' dex elopmeni. |)aiiicipanis weie asked to talk about 
what the\- had done to help faculty members develop 
(W ilhite 1990; Wilhite and Leiningei' 1988). A general [)ailern 
ol effect i\v practices used to help troubled faculty (.‘iiKTged 
from the iniers iew data, ('hairs tried to antieij-jate* jii-oblems 
by inienicling IVetiueniK' with and monitoring the perfor- 
maiH'e of tlK*ir facull\‘. When sjiecilic probkaiis wxax* identi- 
fied. the chair aiul instructor worked logelhei' to dc‘\c‘lop a 
strategy that cafiilali/ed on the strengths of the indi\ idual: 
the c hair encouraged and sujipoiied the* faculty memlxas in 
thc*ir efforts to change. 

.Another, large*!' study was base*d on intei'\ ic*ws with 2oo 
department chairs ;it institutions. 'I'he chairs were re*eom- 
mended by senior administrators or facult\' de\elopment 
.sj')ecia lists on their canij'aises. based on their di.stinguished 
ivcords of t.ic‘\ elopnK*nlal woik w ith their laeully (Caeswc*ll. 
W heeler. Seagren. I'gly. and Ueyer 1990). The researchers 
askc*d ch.aii's to describe what the\' did t< » impro\e the* te*ach- 
ing performaiice of theii' faculty. I hev'-used the resttlts ol' 
their inter\ iew data to suggest that ■excellent*’ chairs follow 
a ,sc‘t of steps similar to a comprehensi\e process of instruc- 
tional consultai’on (bergcjuist and Phillips 19 . Po\ lacs 

1088): gather backgrciund information; clarity the goals and 
object i\es; ob.serve the performance* \'Ouiself: facilitate* 
impro\ e’lne’iit anel the practice* of new skills; ;mel monitor 
progre*ss tow;irel impi'o\ e*me*nt and aeKocate loi' tlie ineliviel 
ual (Creswell et al. 1090, p]v (d-lT). A s(x*cific e;tse, sueh 
as the* follow ing one*. illustrate*s tliis proeess. In this ease, the* 
teaclie*! w;is a ne*w pi'ofe*ssor in ,m c*elucation de*p;utme*nt. 
She bael e\ee*lle*nt re*se*areh skills but ne*eelc‘cl to work on he*r 
leaching. 
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1. Cidthcr hach^nnnui hiforniatiuH. During the first yean the 
ehair "just s(X‘iit time sitting in her otTiee. talking to lien 
and not doing mueh.” Hut the ehair also \ isited with stu~ 
ileiits about complaints and reviewed carefully the stu- 
ilents* evaluations. 

2. Clarify the l)n>()lem. Hy the eixl of the second yean it was 
neces.sary to begin taking steps to improve the individ- 
uafs teaching. Tlie chair aixl the faculty member visited 
and began thinking about a faculty develoj'iment plan and 
canx‘d out .several activities under the plan. 

3 . Ohserre the perfornumee yourself fhe l hair videotaped 
the faculty member s teaching in a few cla.s.scs and then 
reviewed with the individual the .strengths and weak- 
nesses of her teaching. 'Ibgethen they i.solated teaching 
behav iois that ne<.‘ded impn>\ eiiK‘nt. 'fheii the cliair .sat in 
on a LOU pie of her classes to ob.se i\e lK‘r. 

1 . I'aciiiiate infprot eniefit and practice, fhe chair and the 
lacullN' member team taught a (.'ourse togL‘tlier that 
recjuired that both of them attend every .session. f-inalK'. 
tlK‘ Llean ['uovulcd a summei' faculty Llexclopment grant 
so that the chair aiul the faculty member could .spend 
thiL'c weeks during the summei' modifying one of her 
coui'ses. 

Monitor />roji^ress. Over a period of .several years, the chair 
monitorcLl stiulents’ evaluations. Hy the sixth year, teach- 
ing had improved: “She hatl gone from approximately a 
l.S on a five-point .scale tfive as a high point) to a i.l or 
1.2 in the inten ening ytMis/* At the em,! of her sixth year, 
she was given tenure t[')p. (r~(i,S). 

facullv tlevclopcrs at the I niver.sity of Minne.sota-Duluth 
describe a sjX'cial training program that they u.se to prepare 
tlepartiiKailal faculty to comfortably aixl effectiwly ob.servc 
each other s cla.sses to improv e in.st ruction Ulil.sen an<l 
Kulherford 1991). It is a conij'MX'lKaisive program in which 
tlK“ chair .serves as facilitator, helping faculty to get an 
overview of {\\e entire training procL‘Ss: Llistu.ss the difler- 
ence btaween pcL‘r ob.scrvation (lor improvement only) and 
peer L“valuation (lor jx'rsoniiel Llecisions); discu.ss openly the 
anxieties ol both teiuiiLd and unieiiuual fat uity v\'orking 
togetht*!' to improve teaching: use video to sec the dilfer- 
L“nce b(.‘lvv (.‘(.‘11 focused. tlescri['>tiv(,* obsL‘rvation and random, 
ludgnu'iitaf obs(,‘rv ation; (,li.scov (,‘r the value .systems underly- 
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ing oadi faculty incnilxa s lead ling; use a visuali/.aiion exer- 
cise to discuss w hat consliluies eflecii\’e and ineffecii\ e 
leacliing: e.slal')lisli a shared leaching vocal')ulai'y: train panic- 
ij^anis how to ohsene iliiough \*ideoiapes and "microieacli- 
ing" (leacliing a shoii. eonieni-s|')ecific‘ praciicv lesson); set 
olrseivaiion liiads — ohseiver-teacher-taciliiaior (chaii ) — 
and begin classroom ohser\ aiions; and sw itch roles and 
repeal the process. All accompanying w riiien materials arc* 
readily availal^le so that the depanment chair can choose to 
conduct the training seminars independently or with the 
assistance or counsel of a consultant from a campus leech- 
ing center. 

The Teaching Culture, Instructional Change, 

And Feedback from Colleagues, 

Consultants, and Chairs 

As we consider \ ari{)us ways that colleagues, c'onsulianis. 
and c hairs can provide informaiiw feedback, we do not want 
to lo.se track ol |’>oieniial connecMions with the mechanisms ot 
the process ()f in.sirucii{>nal change and the elements ol a 
.supporii\e leaching c ulture (.see figuie 1 on j). P). 

The following exanij’>le shows the rele\anee of .some 
elc*nienls n\ a supp{)rii\e tc‘aching culiuie and discus.ses the 
re/ree 3 /;/g stage ot the j’jiocvss of instructional imprownieni. 
'riiis sub.sec'iion continues the example bc*gun earlier. 

.‘\s our j’>n)fessor iiuorporaic's the use of i^rol^lem-.soK ing 
groups into hc*r ^. lass. sup|'>().se that the dc*parliiK*nt chair 
im itc's her to join a mcinihly seminar in which ihc‘ clepart- 
mc*ni chair already j’>ariicipaies. I his .seminar is fac'iliialed by 
a leaching consultant from the c'ampus leac hing cenic*r and 
its 20 members, who span the* ranks from instructor to lull 
profes.sor and come from \ ari()us clc'j’jartmenis and college's 
around campus. Kach memlx*r is curivnily experimenting 
with \ctrious ways of leaching with pn)blem-sol\ ing grouj’)s. 
Once a month, these* faculty share* their experiences using 
ihc*.sc* apj’>r(>achc*s. ( )ur pn)lc*ss()r shares hc*r e\jx*ric*nces at 
tlx* .seminar, and hei dc*|’)arimc*ni chair comi^limc*nis hc*r on 
the* “inno\aii\ eness" ol her ellbris. 

During this last part ol the* example*, the* primary sources 
of informal i\c* lc*c*dback arc* collc*agues. a ca)nsuliant. and a 
dc*j’>artnK*nt chair. Notable c*lemc*nls of a supporii\ e leaching 
culture in (his situation include* o|^jx)rluniiic*s lor interaction 
among fac ulty rc*garding leaching, a dejxirimeni chair who is 
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supportive of activities to improve teaching, and the re- 
sources of a campus teaching center. 'Hie key mechanisms 
of the refreezing stage of the instaielional improvement 
process are also present. Rccofiji rnicit i<)fi from other 

faculty who teach with prohlem-soK ing groups, and integral 
//(>;/ occurs when the department chair reinforces the profes- 
sov\ .self-image as an '*inno\ ative*' teacher. 
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NEW AND JUNIOR FACULTY 



Evkknicc is incf'casintf that ncir cificl jufiior JaailtyJiful 
the initial yeafs in academe to he a time of^reat stress 
as well as settisfaetkm, On the (me henuL new and 
Junior Jciciilty enjoy Jlexihility in how they do their 
work, ojjportiniities to learn and p^row, cuid pleasures 
J'rom interacting with students atid e?igaging in their 
scholarly work, Ofi the other hand, they (>f'te}i are frus- 
trated by i}isujjicient time to Jidfill all denuuids, diffi- 
culty in establishing supportive collegial relationships, 
insufficient resources, fear (f fiofireappointment. and 
stt'Uggles in halaticifig work and posoual life. , . . 

Research also suggests that new a}id Jiuiior faculty )ieed 
assistance o)i several Jronts and that colleagues and 
administratofs need to better iindefstcnid how Junior 
faculty develop careers and cope with career pressures, 
hi fact, the willingness (f institutions to learn about 
and provide support during the early yeais may be vital 
to their ability to attract and retain potential faculty 
members iSovcincWl and Austin 1992, p. 1). 

Although supportive leaching cultures and elleetive inlorma- 
live feedback from a \ ariely of sc^uices are generally henefi- 
eial for the improwmeni of instruction, specific tailoring 
may be needed for certain categories. One such group com- 
prises new and junior faculty. 

New and junior faculty refer to "nonlenured, full-time 
faculty below the rank of associate professor, including 
.some who are new to the profession, some who are new to 
their current institution of employment, and some who are 
in the midst of probationary’ appointments ’ (Tinkelsiein and 
LaCelle-Peier.son 1992, p. H). 'Ibclay’s new fatuity’ differ from 
earlier generations in se\ eral w’ay s: They have obtained 
positions in a t()mpelili\e academic market place, a huger 
proportion are women, their average age is greater, a larger 
proportion represent dual-career households, and a larger 
proportion hold degrees from the more elite research institu- 
tions. By the end t)f this century’, two factors are expected to 
work in combination to general t‘ a substantial increa.se in 
demand for new and junior faculty — retirements ot a large 
number of faculty hired during the boom of the late 19()0s 
and early BrOs and increases in higher education enroll- 
ment (l*inkelstc*in and haCellc-Feier.son 1992). The following 
.subsections examine the experiences of new and junior 
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faailiy ihal t haraclcrizc academic t aavrs during llic piv- 
icnurc* years, die soeializadon ot new faeuUy. institutional 
I'Mograms for tlie orientation of new and junior faculty, and 
mentoring programs tliat facilitate collegial support for junior 
faculty through professional interactions with senior faculty. 
The latter two suh.seetions emphasize their implications for 
inst rueli< >nal impre ivement . 

Experiences of New and Junior Faculty 

.\ number of .scholars have employed adult develojiment 
theories (.see. e.g.. I.evin.son to conccj^tualizc* and 

study faculty caretMS (Baldwin 1990; Baldwin and 

Blaekl'nirn 19S1; Blackburn 19^9. 19SS; Braskamp. h'owler. 
and Ory 19S»; Cyiiynbaum. Lee. and Wadner 19H2; ITirni.ss 
19< 1; I lodgkinson 19' k .Mathis 19^9; .Menges 19SS). \arious 
se(|uences of de\ elopmental stages have lieen expre.s.sed in 
terms oi' a "generic \ iew * of the acaLlemic career that 
incUidt's four phases: novice j'lrofessor. early academic 
career, midcareer, and late career (Baldwin 1990). i'he earli- 
est stage of a faculty member s career — the novice profe.s- 
sor — liappens during tlie [^retenure years and portrays the 
experiences, tasks, concerns, and developmental needs of 
new ;md junior facidty. .-\ primaiy need of the novice profe.s- 
sor is to establish competence. A most jiressing concern is 
the development of a repertoire of effective teaching skills. 
.Among the tasks to be performed first are the design of a 
number of new courses, often in particular subjects that are 
not within the new profes.sor's primaiy areas ofexperti.se. It 
is often necessaiy for the new faculty member to cany out 
these demanding te;iching tasks while establishing an appro- 
l^iTite researc h agenda. I'urther. each ol the.se profe.ssional 
demands must be met in the face of competing responsibili- 
ties in one's personal life. In all. then, this stage is a time of 
iniLMise I'ne.ssure and sirc.ss. During this time of transition 
into an academic career, the new faculty member might be 
assistetl through institutional resources and support in the 
i'orm of a t'ampus le;iching center, oriei'jtations. supportive 
department chairs, and mentoring (Baldwin 1990. pp. 

.'^1-3.'^)- -A siKWssful transition or socialization during this 
vAv\\ phas(.“ is especially im]')ort;int for the faculty career, that 
is. ‘the problems ;md pc-rlormance of n()\ ice faculty meni- 
IxM's intluencc* their iatc-r occupational progress'* (Baldwin 
Br9. p. D. 
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Studios of now fiiuull\’ unroors ha\ o ro\ oalod a numboi' ol 
oonimon iliomos ilial oliaraclori/o llio oxporionuos ol now 
and junior faculty durini; tlio protonuro yoars. Whothor at 
liberal ails collogos or largo rosoarch uni\orsitios, now fac- 
ulty arc enthusiastic about ihoir jobs (I^aldw in and Black- 
burn 19<S1: Sorcinolli 19S8). but they also agree that this 
early phase of their careers is a |xiiliculaiiy stressful time ol 
their lives (Baldwin and Blackburn 1981; Braskamp, Fowler, 
and Ory 198 »; Menges 199 t; see also Ratcliff and Associates 
199S). One of the primaiy .sources of stress is a pcrceiwd 
lack of sufficient time for their activities, 'l ime constraints 
make it very difficult to balance the competing tlemands of 
teaching, le.seaich, anel service, and limit o|')poil unities to 
meet the responsibilities ass(X*iatt,*tl w ith personal, social, 
and family life (.Sorcinolli 1988; Sorcinolli aiul Near 1989). 
New faculty often de.scrihe tbenisehes as being 'the busiest 
llicy've e\er been in their li\es’’ ('I'urner anti Boice 1989. p. 
S3), and a ixpical strategy for c( )ing is to “work harder', 
faster*, aru) longer;" (Soi*cinelli 19SS. \2{). Moreover, longi- 

lutlinal analysis intlicates that the stress associatetl with 
these tlifficulties intensifies as the time for tenure re\ iew 
aj'>proaclies (Olsen aru.1 Sorcinolli 1992). 

Although new faculty are committetl to teaching well, they 
are often inadettuatcK' prejxtretl to teach elfecti\ely (Boice 
19911); Sorcinelli 1988). express concerns about how to teach 
belter ( Baklwin anti Blackburn 1981; Stanley anti C'hism 
1991; 'furner anti Boice 198"). anti t)ften receive ims;iiisfacto- 
IV ratings of their leaching (I'ink 198 t; 'furner and Boice 
198"). Ihe lion’s share of new faculty’s work time is spent on 
j*)repai'ation for leaching (Boite 1991b). anti they spentl sig- 
nificantly more lime on teaching than their senior colle;tgues 
(Fairweather anti Rhoatls 199S; ()j.sen. .Maple, and Stage 
199S). 'F1 k‘ primaiy re;ison new taculty spentl so much time 
on teaching is that the\ |X*rsistentl\' t)\ erj'ircpare. "New (acui- 
ty in their first three years at large campuses expentletl sur- 
prising amounts of time in lt‘cture prep;uaiion; Norms 
toi ix‘w facultx w ith iw o-t oui'se- per- semester assignments 
were 13 to 22 hours pcrwt‘ek; witfi threc-tcuirse loatls. 18 
to 2" hours' (Boice 1991c. p. 1 12). Other reasons new (ac- 
ullv spentl i);irht ularh laigc amounts ( )f time on their teach 
ing inclutle iht* neetl to tlevelop ix’w tourses, a high nuiie 
ber of st‘j'>arale i*)reparations. anti huge classes (Boite 
1991b; Fink 198 i; Sorcinelli 1988; 'l urntu' anti Boice 19.S9). 
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The niosi common approach to teaching among new 
hic Lilly is dominated by the l(‘cliire or “knowledge-oriented 
principles-and-facls prototype/' a style modeled after their 
own professors (Fink 19S-t, p. 101 ). 'Fliey commonly con- 
>ider good teaching to mean “dean knowledgeable, and. 
possibly, inspiring lectures" ( lioice 1991b. p. 1 S“^). and they 
rarely ha\ e p\:\ns to improve their leaching, other than pre- 
paring better lectures and reducing standards of difficulty. 

In a .study of 00 new faculty during their first year at a large 
state university, the most common apjiroach to teaching 
often resulted “in a syndrome Ithatl might be termed a.ssis- 
lant |')rofe.s.soritis' — i.e.. new faculty oxeiprepare. feel com- 
p(.‘lled to teach even thing they know . pro\ ide little time or 
incentive for student j')ailiciixuion. impre.ss .students as aloof 
and unapproachable, receive i')oor student evaluations, and 
blaiiK‘ this outcome on the j')Oor cjualiiy ol . students in their 
t las.sc's" (Turner and Boice p. \ i). 

■\ recent c|ualitative investigation of the exjieriences of iS 
new faculty during their first live years at a large re.search 
university, however, revealed that by their fifth vear. new 
tacLilty e.xperieiuv a sigiiificani inij'M'ov ement in the effi- 
ciency ot their pixparation for lecluies. receive higher evalu- 
ations Irom sUKkaits. become more introspective about 
asj')ccls of their teaching, e.xpress greater confklence in their 
teaching abilities, and become moie .satisfied with their 
teaching e.\|')eriencc“s (Olsen and Sorcinelli 1992). Addition- 
ally. a .study of 10() faculty at 12 liberal arts colleges found 
a substantial improvement in the “rating of comfortablenes.s 
with teaching" between new faculty in their first three years 
and those in their second thiw* yc‘ars as an a.ssistant pro- 
fessor (Baldwin and Blackburn 19S1. p. (')OS). 

In a relatively lecent longitudinal study, four cohorts of 
new facnltv — two cohorts from a teaching-oriented univer- 
sity and two cohorts from a reseaivh-oriented university — 
wcMc interv ievved in succe.ssivc staiieMers about their 
tcMching and related work c‘.\perK‘ncL‘s (Boice* 1 99 lb. 1991c. 
199Jb). ,\ .set ol common characteristics of the* te*aching 
a|')|M‘oac lie s of new lacultv me-mbers emerged from the inter- 
V ievv data: 

1. The v rc*lv primarily on a facts-and-principles type of lec- 
turing and concc*ivc* ol good tc*ac hing as mc*.ming good 
contc*nt; 
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1. 'riio\ lliiiik of tlicir runs-and-priiH iplos si\lc of locluiing 
as a moans of do Ion so against complainls from siiidonis 
dial miglil gi\o sonior oolloaguos dio iniprossion dial llio\‘ 
do noi know thoir nialorial: 

3. 'riuw aurilHiio ilioir unsaiisfaolory smdoni ratings to oxior- 
nal i'aoiors, suoh as ilio poor cjualiiy of suulonis. lioav y 
loaoliing loads, or imalitl sUKloni rating sysicans; 

■{. 'riioy aro usually inaotiw rogarding insimodonal oliangt* 
or improx'omoni. aro roluotani to sook assistanoo trom 
oampus loaoliing oontors. anti liiiiii plans for improvomont 
to jiroparing honor k‘oluro oonlont and making assign- 
monls oasior: 

S. 'riioy do not o\on oxpooi to loalK onjoy loaoliing or iiiovo 
hoyond llioir faols-antl-prinoiplos approach to loaoliing 
(for oxamplo. lowartl loaoliing orilioal diinking) uniil dio\- 
find llial dio\' no longt‘r nootl lo spontl so niuoli diiK* in 
propaialion or lo worry ahoul oridoisnis: 

(). 1‘A on ilioso w idi prior loaoliing oxporionoo ai odior oani- 
jHisos uso a faois-aiKl-i'>rinoiplos stylo of loouiiing as a 
dofonso against suidonis' oriiioism. dosorihing ilio praotioo 
as a tomporary rogiossioii Ironi how dioy liatl rooondy 
lauglil al olhor oampusos; and 

rho\‘ roaoh iho point of hoing ooniforiahlo anti oltioionl in 
thoir loat hing or aohiovo aooo['>ianoo Ironi suidonts oiilior 
\orv slowly or not al all. aldiougli ihoy hooonio soniowhai 
nioro offioioni in proparing looluros hy iho lourth \ oar 
anti ihoso low who porsisi as pariioipanis in j')rogranis 
sjionsorotl hy ilit* oampus loathing tontor progross in 
moro asjvols of thoir loathing ( Hoioo h»lh. pj'). PU-""! ). 

As this jirotilo intlitaios, -many of iho initial hahiis of now 
faoullx sooni loss than itloal . . . i. antll this . . . tlishoarioning 
paiiorn . . proha hly holtls n iio on a \ arioiy ol oampusos 
(Hoioo IWlo. pp. 1 1 1-12). Hasotl on suporior ratings from 
suitlonls, oh.sorwrs' ratings of iitafomianoo in iho olassioom. 
anti faoulix .soil ratings, howovor. st‘\oral now laouliy Ironi 
oath oohori woro itloniiliotl as oxomplary toaohors or “(juiok 
staiiors" on thoir ros|K“oii\t“ oampusos. Iho lollowing oharao- 
lorisiifs distinguish ihoni iVom ihoii now jioois anti suggosi 
wa\s in w hith odita nt‘w faoulu tan ht* holpotl to hooomo 
hoUor loatiitas. 

1. l1u‘\ ha\t‘ j)osiii\o auiuitlt‘s ahoul thoir stutlonis: 
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2. '1‘licy Iccuiiv in a relaxed style and provide opportunities 
for students to eompreheiKl I lie material and heeome 
involved in the (.lass; 

3. T hey exhibit low levels of eonijilaijiing about laek of 
c()llei»ial suj')port: 

They ac tively seek adviee about thcii' teaehin^ Irom 
senior eolleagues in the role of a iiK‘ntor: 
s. They cjuiekly need only moderate levels ot time to jire- 
paie lec'tures: 

C). i’hey sj')end a substantial amount ot time on seholaiiv and 
grant writing: and 

i hey are readiei' to become involved in campus lacultv 
develo|')ment programs ( Boice 1091b. p. K^O). 

One oidhe most peisisteni and jiievalent sources of stress 
lor new laculty is their concern ov er the lack of collegial- 
iiy — primarily, the inadecjuacv' of encouragement and assis- 
tance from s^Miior colleagues — that thev' experience com- 
]\ired to what they need a*vJ exjxvted during their 
I'nvtenurc years ( Bo ice 1991b: I'ink I9<Si: .Sorcinelli 1088: 
Whitt 1091). in a study of ()(i nev\ facultv' in their first war at 
a large state universitv'. new faculty “anticipated an intellec- 
tuallv' stimulating and supj')ortive envircMiment with frecjuent 
inf(M‘mal inteiactions about scholaily issues, teaching, and 
othei' jiiofessional matters. I hey exjiected their senior c(^l- 
leagLies to be active mentcMs who would sene as good role 
modcTs and as a somce of constmetive advice and encour- 
agement* ('fuinei' and Boice 198“', p. i3). And in another 
study of ^ 1 faculty in thcar lirst vear at a large* research uni- 
V c‘rsity. this lack of assistance and suppon from senior col- 
k'agues was 'IIk' most suipiising and disajipointing aspect 
ol tlK‘ii‘ lirst yc‘ar' (Sorcinelli 1088, p. 126). 

In a tvvo-yc*ar study ol lour cohoits ol newv teacluMs, the 
advice' oflered by senior colleagues to new faculty was 
foLinel to be j'M'iniarily bast'el on “gossip anel politics." with 
only 3 to j^eivent ol sueecssive new fae ulty eohorls re*j')ort- 
ing anv aelvie'e relateel ’ > te-. telling ( Ik)iee lOOlb. j'). 1S|). 

\e*vv faeiilty rej'torteel s^me iturease in the e|uantity of eolle- 
gial inte'iaetioiis during their se-eonel vear, but those* ■■inexjX'- 
rie'iue'el ne‘We-onie*rs w ho loLinel eolle gial suj^port for 
te'ae hing got it from otlie-r tie'w fae'ulty. . . . ‘It's like the blinel 
le'aelitig the blind " (Boice 1992b, p, (T). Wheti new laeulty 
me'inhe'rs expe'iiences with eolle'gial support we*re stuelieel 
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over tour tiu iiliy ivporicxl l>olh liii»hcr levels of sup- 

I'jort and less need tor sueh suj')poit over ihe foui' yea is. but 
the ‘\|ualily of eollei;ial a<.l\ iee" (.lid not imjMow over the 
four years aiul still primariK’ eonsisied o\' ’the g(^ssip poli- 
lies-laden information" that ehara(.leri/c*d sueh intera(.lions 
(.luring their first year (Hoiee b^^Ma. p. aO). One sKuly found 
that new faeuliy members’ satisfadion with eollegial suj'jport 
decreases as ihev approach the time for tenure, and they 
teiul to rate ■■(.‘olk^agues outsi(.le their (.lej')annK*nts as most 
helpful or suj'jportiu* ot their caieers. with untenuiwl faculty 
and chaiipersons as next most suj'jponive. respect iwly ” 
(Olsen and Sorcinelli b)92. p. 2 \ ). 

I nlortunately. in the face of a Lu k of initiati\ (.‘ trum 
senior facultv’ aiul in spite of lh(.*ir (.lesire for intera(. tion w ith 
senior (.olleagues. most lu-w fa(.'ulty aic* ic'luctant to s(.*ek 
a(.K ice .ihout theii' teaching aiul other profes.sional matters 
( Boice I991b: Turner aii(.l Boice 198"-. Whitt 1991). "Some 
e.\presse(.l (.oncerns about soLiiuling naive. unj')rofessional. 
or disorgani/e(.l by asking tbi' help from senior facult\‘: 11 1 
sa\ an\ thing, they might wondei' if I'm really (.loing m\ job.’ 
a big risk to tak(.‘ with thos(.* w ho mak(.* decisions about 
tenure" (Whitt 1991. p. IS^). .\s note(.l eaiii(.‘r. however, new 
facullv i(.lentified as excellent teachers aiul (juick slaiters 
have been louiul to approa(.h a la(.k ot collegial sUj')j'K)ri 
without (.'omplaini: insl^.*ad. thev actively s<,*ek counsel about 
their lea(.Tiing from senioi' (.'olleagues in the lole of nuailor 
(Boice 190ih, 1991c, 199Jb). 

.\[ some colleges, it ^.■(ull(.i lu‘ more than just the cjui(.k 
starters who a(.tively seek help from s^.*nior colleagues. 
Interview (.lata Irom a recent two-year stiuly of 31 new fai.- 
ultv at .1 (.omprehensiv e universitv (Branch 199S) reveal an 
interesting pattern of tollegialitv between junior aiul senior 
faculty that helps focus attention on (he importance of this 
collegialitv . \evv fa(.'ulty wei(.‘ highly proactive* in seeking 
avlv it e Irom se*ni(H' faculty about their teaching. Over SO 
percent of the* luwv (acuity in the suuly re‘port(.'d .seeking 
advice al^out le*aching from tlu*ir senior colleagues Sc'venlv- 
five percent of tlu* new facullv spoke* at le’ngih about then 
plans for instruetional improv e*me*nt. aiul when they elis- 
I iisse*el those plans, tlu'v fieijuentlv re*ie*rre*d lo the (.oiisulia 
live sessuuis the*\ hael e*\peiie*iued with se*nioi (.olleagues. 
The results ol the studv iiulicale that ■the emphasis j')lace(.l 
on teaching (.ombined with the* relative*K high le*\elsol 




... in the face 
of a lack of ini- 
tiative from 
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sional matters. 
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^.•ollcgial support on campus, did appear to be intlueneing 
tile new faeulty s attitudes toward their teaeliing’ (p. 216). In 
eombination. these findings ( Moiee 199llx Brandi 1995) 
appear to suggest tliat the soeiali/ation of new faculty and 
ultimately the c|ualiiy of their teaching could both be related 
to the level of interaction about teaching between junior and 
senioi' faculty. 

The Socialization of New Faculty 

Socialization can be defined as "the proce.ss liy which individ- 
uals acquire the attitudes, beliefs, values, and skills needed to 
participate effecti\ely in organized social life" (Dunn, Rou.se, 
and Seff 199». p. More specifically, organizational 
.s(K*ialization "refers to the manner in which the experiences 
of peojile learning the ropes of a new organizational posi- 
tion. .status, or role are .stmetured for them by others within 
the organization" (Van Maanen 19‘'H. p. 19). Inteivicwvs with 
depanmeiit chairs and dean’s .staff admini.strators at a major 
research uniwnsity re\eal that "they expected new faculty to 
already know a great deal al')out being a faculty member, to 
be experienced researchers and teachers, to ha\'e values and 
goals consistent with their new in.stitution. and to ... hit the 
ground running*’* (W'hitt 1991. p. 185). M*t when new (acuity 
were asked "W'hal is it like to be a new (acuity member?*’ 
they responded with .statements like "1 have no idea w'hat*s 
going on.*' "I get no messages ■fn')m tliis place,** and "I (eel 
I‘\e been thrown into a big pool without knowing Iiow to 
.swim** (p. 189). The "experiences of this pailicular group of 
new faculty would lead [one I to speculate that having \o be 
responsible (or their own .socialization may have added to the 
already heavy workload of new l*aculty ’ (p. 19.5). 

Some research sugge.sts that the socialization of new' facul- 
tv "ojxM'ates on social Darwinistic principles; as one inexperi- 
enced new assi.siant prolessor commented, ‘just as graduate 
.schools let many .students sink or .swim in the di.s.seilation 
stage, we also .seem to willingly let people, even good peo- 
ple. (ail . . . if they don*t (igure tilings out on their ow n*** 
(Boice b)92b. p. \ i). The lack of in.stitutional help in the 
form of structured opportunities (*or organizational socializa- 
tion of new (ac uity could helj') explain w hy new faculty 
experience high levels of .stress dining their pretenure years 
(Dunn. Rou.se. and .Seff I99 i). A recent review of the litera- 
ture recommends a number of strategies or .strudures to 
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promolc iIk* organi/alional sodali/alion ot new hiailiy: 
prominent among them are orienlaiion and mentoring pro- 
grams for new faculty (Austin and Sorcinelli 1992). 

Orientation and mentoring programs — whose de.scriplion 
and unalx’sis lake up the rest ol this section — can he ton- 
cei\ ed of as two types of slruelures for organizational soeial- 
i/aiion ol new faculty. riie\ c an be characterized and their 
Ixaiefils belter understood in terms of several tactical dimen- 
sions of organizational socialization (\an Maanen and Schein 
I9~9): collective \ersus individual structures: formal versus 
informal structures; and serial \ ersus disjunctive structures 
(p. 232: see also S. W heeler 1900). 

Cb//cc7//'c»aj-)proaches to socialization place newcomers in 
a group and j-)ro\ ide them with a common set ot experi- 
ences. In conirasi. /?/r// 77 V//^r// ap|')r()ac'hes serialize newcom- 
ers bv isolating them from one another, resulting in a 
relalivelv distinct set of experiences for each person. Ihe 
individual approach iNpically cl)minales the socialization ot 
new facullv in the great majority of colleges and universities 
(Dunn. KoLi.se. and Sell 199-4. |')p. 393— 9 i; lierney and 
Rhoads 1993, p. 2"). Research on llie experiences of new 
facullv clearly .sliows. however, that they share a common 
.set of concerns, especially during their first one or two 
vears. During a collective socialization experience, ‘ahe 
ihoLiglils. feelings, anti actions ot those in the recruit group 
almost always retlecl an in the same boat' consciousness. 
indi\ idual changes in j')ersj'>ecii\'e are iheretore built upon 
an understanding ol the problems faced by all group mem- 
bers" (\'an Maanen and Schein I9"9. p, 233 )• Because new 
faculty do share common concerns about such things as 
workload and stress from mullij')le demands, unceilainly 
about w hat is expected of them, a desire tor collegial suj')- 
pori. and a need to de\eloj') leaching skills (Au.slin and 
Sorcinelli 1992). a strong argument can be made tor supple- 
menting the traditional, individual approaches to socializa- 
lion with a collective ap|-)roach that addres.ses these com- 
mon concerns. Orientations (workshops) tor new tacullv 
that offer concrete assistance with the de\ elopmenl of leach- 
ing skills and addre.ss other common concerns ot new tacul- 
ly are being used successfully in a \ ariely ot college and 
university settings (I'ink 1992). 

During /b;v?/^^/appioai hes to sot ialization. newcomers 
are separatetl from the regular work setting and put thiough 
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a tailored sol of learning oxpenonoes. 'fho formal socializa- 
tion of now faoultx’ is represented primarily by extensive 
graduate school training and leaching assislanlships (Dunn, 
Rouse, and Seff 199-i, p, 392) that constitute the hulk of "an- 
ticipatory sociali/.alion * preceding organizational socializa- 
tion for new faculty ('Herney and Rhoads 1993. p. 23). hijhr- 
/;/o/ .socialization is ha.sed on a lai.s.sez-faire approach that re- 
el u ires newcomers to learn from experience — trial and error 
— in the regular work selling, "where they must select their 
own socializaiiori agents . . . landl must force others in the 
.selling to leach them" (\'an .Maanen and Schein 19^9, p. 238). 

'I'he organizational .socialization of new faculty relies pri- 
marily on inibrmal approaches, and "at a minimum, new 
faculty need experienced and caring mentors*' ('fierney and 
Rhoads 1993. p. 28). A ivcenl study of the experiences of 
tour cohorts of new faculty — two from a comprehensive 
university and two from a re.search university — reveals that 
women and minority faculty reported significantly fewer 
instances of "sub.sianlial mentoring" than their white male 
peers, ewn though "i 1 k‘ 1 v were no fewer offers of mentor- 
ing for noniraditional newcomers than for men" (Hoice 1993, 
p. 39h). I his lack of mentoring for women and minoritv 
faculty could be becau.se they are underrepre.sented in the 
prote.ssoriai and becau.se, while "majority-grouj') .senior fac- 
ulty can mentor women and minorities, it is more difficult 
for these mentors to be role models. . . . I'urlhermore*, tnen- 
lors who have navigated noniraditional paths can provide 
specific information on how they overcame the ob.siacles a.s- 
-sociaied with token status' (Dunn, Rouse, and Seff I99t, 

pi^ 101-2). 

In .>>e/7V//s( )cializalion, a .senior member of the organiza- 
tion .serves as a role model or mentor for a nevvcome*r to 
assist him or her in successfully assuming a similar organiza- 
tional position. Hut "when no role models are available to 
recruits to inform them as to how they are to j')roceed in the 
new role, the socialization process is a dis/iinciiiv uiw . . . 
landl such situations make things extremely difficult and 
anxiety-provoking tor the tiewcoiiiei ' (\‘an Maanen and 
Scluan 19“'9, pp. 2i“'-i8). .Mcaitoring programs for new fac- 
ulty can offer concrete assistance with the development of 
IcMching skills and address other of tlicar professional anvl 
jXM’sonal (.‘oiuxaiis (.Sorcinelli I99S). 
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Orientation of New Faculty 

Kii»!uy-ninc pcivcnl ol llic ivsj'jontlcnls in a ivlali\'dy !vccnl 
siinx^y of ISS faculiy tlcx clopnicnl professionals indicalc(.l 
llial ihey citlier an renlly use or plan to use ■orienlalions on 
teaeliing skills for new faeulcy" as a siralegy for inslruetional 
iniprovenienl on llieir eainpuses (Kurfiss and Boiee 1990. p. 

). In an inlernaiional sun ey ot 331 faeull\‘ developers in 
llie I niled Stales (N = Ho), ('anada (N = SI), ilie Tniled 
King<.lnm (N ~ S2). and Australasia (N = 33k ' workshops on 
leaehiiyu nielhods for targeted groups, sueli as new faeuliy 
and leaehing assistants, were ranked seventh out of 30 
strategies for instruetional inii')ro\ einent in terms of their 
potential to impro\ e the cjualily of leaehing (Wright anrl 
C')‘Neil 199S. p. 33 e 

Several possible reascMis exist for the pereeiNe^i value ot 
orit*ntation and mentoring in instruetional improvement ot 
new faeuliy. l-irsi. foi- the most pan. grarluaie sehool.s still do 
not assume the responsibility lor effeelively i'>ix*j^aring future 
fav'ultv in terms t)f pedagogieal skills. Seeond. institutions 
a'^sume that riew faeulty ean indeed be moiivalerl to im- 
prove their leaehing during the pretenure yeLirs as pail ot 
their preparation tor the irauire Lleeision. filial, mueh like* 
leaehing assistants, most new faeuliy members eneounler a 
eommon set of ehallenges regaixling iIk* improv ement ot 
their effeeliveness in leaehing iWeimer and l.en/e 1991. pp. 
319-20). finally, researeh shows that at least four persistent 
needs of new faeuliy ean be addressed by sueh programs — 
the need to ^k'v elop leaehing skills, the need for eolk'giality. 
the need for information about institutional ^‘xpeetalions and 
resourees, and the need to reduee stress from the rnullii'ile 
demands of leaehing, researeh. and s^av iee (.\uslin aixl 
Soreinelli 1992. pp. 9“'-9S>. 

.\ siudv ol loo new faeuliy during their hrsi year of teaeh- 
ing reveals that thesL“ first-year leaehefs struggled vviih hav- 
ing a limited range of leaehing skills, L'Xperieneed limili.xl 
inler.ietion with their eolleagues, ;hkI complained ot a trus- 
trating and siresstul workload. When askcxl what instil ulions 
could do to help new faculty, however, they responded most 
fre(iuc*nllv that institutions shouM prt)vidc“ "belter intorma- 
lion at the start of the year" ( l-ink l9Si. jv Kf") Orientation 
as diseiissed here relers to soindhing other than common 
and bricl wc‘l(onic‘ lo-c ampiis se ssions offeilng informatiem 
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on iVingc hcncfus. parking slickers, campus facilities, insiiui- 
lional j')olicies. and the like. Il refers to “sulisianiial orienia- 
lion programs” (Fink 1W2, p. il) or ’leaching effeclivene.ss 
work.shops" (Hi.son aiul Hill i990. p. 22S) for new faculty, 
which include e.sseniial campus and in.siiiutional information 
l)Ui also give sigiiifi(*ant attention to the tlevelopment of 
c lassroom teaching skills and other |’)rofessional responsii’>ili- 
lies of new faculty (research and grant writing, lor example). 
Among the ‘ic*.ssons learned the hard way” by faculty devel- 
opers at Southeast .Mi.xscHiri State I’niversity was that new’ 
faaiky need to rec*ei\ e fundamental c'ampus and in.siitulional 
information as an important pail of an orientation “before 
llheyl become willing to think about [effective teac'hingl” 
(Kenegar. Summaiy. BonwelL and hi.son 19B"’, p. 1 17). 
Although meeting these immediate needs of new facultv is 
neccssap'. however, il "does little to close the gap between 
subject matter ex[')erii.se and teacliing effec tiv ene.ss* (Hi.son 
and Hill 1990, p. 22S). In the early 19S0s, faculty developers 
at the I’niversiiy of'rexas. becau.se of their concern about 
filling this ga['), prepared a weeklong orientation that focu.sed 
more on basic leaching skills for new’ facull\’: 

It cilit ays has Si'ctticd />cciiliar. and a little hackirard. 
that clcnientcny and scenndary t cachet's areiyrorided 
irith traitiiti^ii in teachitiii> skills as trell {is content matter 
U'hile college instrnctois are I'ety seldom, ifei er exposed 
to methods Ithatl iciU assist them in i>nidinp^ the learniii}^ 
oj their students. This kick of specific training in teach- 
ing technUfaes can he extremely stressful for a neir 
faculty member as ireU as inefficient as they tty to leant 
(HI the Job "Hew S\inic*ki. and Slice I9SS. p. 16). 

’I’ll is situation raises an inij'iortant challenge tor higher 
educition — one that substantial orientations for new faculty 
c an elfecliv ely address. Suc h orientations c*an be de.sc ribed 
along several dimensions: ( 1 ) timii\i > — is it offered before 
ihc‘ I all semester or |')c‘riodic‘ally o\c*r the* c’oursc* of the first 
semester or year? (2) content — what is the relative emphasis 
of the orientation on leaching, re.search. and institutional 
information? t."^) attendance — is it mandator\' or voluniaiA? 

( 1 ) audience — doc*s it include onl\ full-lime faculty or part- 
time* faculty as wc*ll? (S) (H'j^atiizatioti — does the university 
hold one* c'ommon or c*entrali/c*d oric*nlation for all nc*w 
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faciihy or arc ilicrc dccvnirulizccl proi;rams for new* faculty 
in different colleges or depailments? (I'ink 1992, p. 4l ). 

One of the earliest large-scale programs for orienting new 
faculty w as undertaken at the I'niwrsiiy of 'fexas at Austin, 
beginning in 19S0 (Lewis, Svinicki. and Stice 19HS). ’Lhe 
pix)gram was initially offered during the full week ju.st 
before fall registration but has since been shortened to three 
days (brick.son 1992); its ct)P!ent is primarily related to 
teaching but als(^ includes information aboiit the campus 
and the community (brick.son 1992; Fink 1992). Attendance 
is voluntary, all new faculty are im ited. the program is cen- 
tralized. and it is designetl and facilitated primarily by the 
campus leaching center. \n extensiv e pac ket of w ritten 
iiKiierials (2s0 pages) supplements the j'nogram. and many 
experienced faculty are inxoU ed as j')resenieis at \ari<nis 
sessions. Faiiicip;mis have many opporuiniiic‘S to interact 
with each other. FaiK' in the orientation, in.stiiulional rules 
and regulations are expLiined. and pariicij');mls complete all 
formal j'jcr.sonnel forms together. Fhe fir.si ;ispecis c')f ie;ich- 
ing to be addres.sed are designing courses and sylLibi and 
becoming acc|u;iinied w ith the university's sUKk*nls. During 
the middle* part of the program, new laculty choc')se Irom ;i 
v;uiety of sessions on teaching methods j')resenied by exjx*- 
rieiKX‘d faculty who actually use these mc*lhods in their 
teaching. Thv latter part of the |')rogram co\e‘rs evaluation of 
teaching, instructional improvement, and the campus ie;ich- 
ing center s activities; it ;ilso inc ludes prc*sc*ruaiions on com- 
munication and learning theories underlying the lc‘;tching 
methods covered in previous sessions. Acvorcling to j')ariici- 
pants. the two sinuigest j-joinis of the* orientation are the* 
“ch;mce to meet and interact with various f;Kiill\' members 
from other disc iplines " and the emphasis of the program 
IcMclungl. whichl helps them prep;ire themselves and their 
materials for a more productive beginning in their new posi- 
tions" (Lewis, Svinicki. ;mcl Slice 19SS^ p. JO). 

1 he* campus teac hing center at Soulhe;isi .Missouri Sl;ilc* 

I 'niversity offc‘is a Cc*nirali/ed. w ec'Ulong j')rogram moclc‘lc‘cl 
;tfler the* orientation progr;mi ;il Fexas for new laculty cluiing 
the* wc*c*k befoiv the fall semc*sic*r. I 'nlike the progiani at 
I’exas. howc‘\c*i. this program is foi- fulhtime lacultv (nil\, 
and ;ilic*iHlaiue is mandatoiv (Kc*negarc“t al. 198~). Ihc* 
major (oj'>ics covc rcxl in the* sc*ssions (as well as in a supple- 
mc*ntary rc*lc*rc*iKc* book) incituk* dc*signing couisc*s. tc*;iching 
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critical thinking, leading discussions, lecturing effectively, 
and constructing tests. In response to feedback from paUici- 
pants. a number of noteworthy improvements have been 
made over the years (bison 1989). Department chairs are 
a.sked to di.stributc letters to all job applicants indicating that 
pailicipation in the orientation for new faculty is expected if 
they accept the po.sitic')n. Additionally, a shon .statement has 
been added to contraets for new faculty that addre.s.ses the 
recjuirement of attendance. ,\fter the contract is signed, new’ 
facultN' recei\ e letters from the j'>rovost and the director of 
the camj')us teaching center that describe the program. New 
faculty are also sun eyed regarding tlieir interests in various 
instruct ioi'ial topics, bxtensixe information about the campus 
(tours of the ca ini') us and libra ly are also offered) and the 
communiiN is now prov ided on the first dav’ of the orienta- 
tion. aiul two-hour lunch periods and all of \\ edne.sday are 
now set aside tor panicipants to attend to other re.sponsibili- 
ties during the week before cla.sses begin. Particij')ants now 
choose among alternative sessions, small -group se.ssions 
now permit more interaction among pai1icij')ants, active 
learning technivjues are used more extensively, and partici- 
pants evaluate each session separately. 

Other successful orientation programs include aspects 
similar to these two models, but each has one or more fea- 
tures that tiiake it distinctive. The orientation program for 
new faculty at the State I niversity of New '^’ork at Buffalo, 
for e\ani|'>le. is a centralized four-day program offered two 
weeks before fall clas.ses begin; attendance is voluntarv* and 
limited U) full-time faculty (Welch. Solkoff, Schimj')fhauser, 
and Henderson 19SS). A special feature of the jMogram is 
that about one-third of the total time is devoted to micro- 
teaching in small groups; this experience gives “participants 
an opportunity to receiv’e //;////cY//V//ccorre(.*tiv’e feedback 
from peers of videota|x*d. eight- to K)-minute lecture .seg- 
ments* (p. I lO). Orientation at the rniversity of Oklahoma is 
a centralized program tor all new facultv members (atten- 
dance* is voluntary) that consists of a seme.ster-long .set of 
weekly ‘"S-minute luncheon seminars. 'Hie content focuses 
on prolessit)nal development (rather than just insiruclioiial 
dev c‘lopuK*nt ) and covers issues ix*latc’d to research, teach- 
ing, and univt'isity resources ( l ink I992). At Luther Ca>llege 
in Iowa, orient. ition consists of 'adv.ince rc’adings, a one-day 
geiu‘ral orientation, atid a program of weekly discussions 
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with folkAv-Lip newsletters tliroiigli the tall semester" 
(Jakoubek 199*1. p. 226). Ibpies tor (he weekly di.seu.ssions 
are elio.sen by the new faeultN’. a .senior faeulty member is 
asketl to be a resource person on each weeks topic, and a 
one-page new.sletter summari/es the key points and practi- 
cal SLigge.stions that emerge from each week s discussion. 

The components ot these successtul orientations are consis- 
tent with a .set of suggested program gcxils based on a 
national sun ey of 69 faculty deN elojiers with experience in 
designing and conducting orientations and workshops tor 
new faculty (hi.son and Hill 1990). One additional program 
goal identified in the surwy is noteworthy: “development ot 
a mentoring program tor new taculty (p. 22“'). 

Mentoring Programs 

A number ot scholars ha\ e responded to the needs ot new 
faculty to develop their teaching abilities and increase their 
interaction with .senior colleagues by recommending mentor- 
ing programs that would develop teaching and other profes- 
sional knowledge and skills (Austin and Sorcinelli 1992: Ciox 
l99S: Jan is 1991: Sorcinelli 199 i, 199S: 'lurner and Hoice 
1987, 1989). Among desired or planned .strategies for 
im|')roving in.struction, a larger percentage ot ISS taculty 
developers in one suney recc^mnended "recruiting .seiiior 
faculty as mentors of teaching for new faculty" than any 
other .strategy except "training depaitment chairs to facilitate 
teaching" (Kurhss and Hoice 1990, pp. "^6-*^7). A recent 
international sun ey ot ,"^.^1 taculty de\ elopers re\ eals that 
“mentoring programs Ithatl include such acti\ ities as j^eer 
consultation and faculty support sy.stems tor new prote.ssor.s' 
was rated fifth out of 56 strategies in potential to improve 
the quality of teaching (W right and O'Neil 199S, pp. 3S-.56). 
.Mentoring programs discussed in this subsection emphasi/e 
the improvement ot teaching. 

*riie Lilly Lndow iiient Leat'hing I'ellows Program is 
arguably the most well known and one of the mo.st ettcctiw 
oN’erall programs tor assisting new* taculty in improving their 
teaching (Austin 1990b. 1992). A significant number of these 
programs ha\c* contained an embedded, formal mentoring 
progratii — some 12 of the 1() that reported the components 
of their programs (Austin 1990b). The pattern of .senior- 
junior faculty mentoring varies across programs. ('»enerally. 
senior faculty mentors are those who have an established 
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campus reputation as excellent teachers and scholars. In 
some programs, new’ faculty are encouraged to select a 
mentor from a department other than their ow n to protect 
tliem from any experiences or issues that might j')rejudice 
decisions about tenure. In other programs, new faculty are 
encouraged to select a mentor who is from the same depart- 
ment so that they share the perspective of their discipline, 
meetings can be easily arranged, and the mentor can be on 
hand to protect the mentee from excessi\ e departmental 
workloads while the\' are working together. Another com- 
mon pattern is to allow' new' faculty to select their mentors 
either from their ow n department or from a different depart- 
ment. 

'rhe mentor s role also \ aries across programs. "Some 
pairs arrange regular meetings to discuss teaching-related 
i.ssLies and to visit each other’s cla.sses. There are some 
instances where a mentor and fellow' have engaged in joint 
researcli projects. ... In some programs, mentors ahso meet 
separateK' w ith the program directors for orientation to their 
roles and responsibilities" (Austin 1992, p. 77), When it 
comes to arrangements for mentoring in the Teaching 
bellow s Program, "one factor associated with success is . . . 
flexibility in approach" (p. 78). 

A number of published reports of successful mentoring 
programs (that emphasize the improvement of teaching) are 
available in the literature. A Lilly 'leaching Fellovxs Program 
with a successful mentoring component was held at the 
Tniversity of Florida (Au.stin 1990b). 'I'he teaching fellows 
were paired w ith mentors from their home departments and 
worked in an "apprenticeship relationsliip" to improve 
teaching. The pairs became "participant obser\'ers in each 
other s classes and talked frankly about successes and prob- 
lems in their teaching" (p. 180). 

I’he 'leaching Improvement I^rogram ('FIPs) at the 
Tniversity ol Georgia was develojK*d largely in respon.se to 
the ongoing success of its Lilly leaching F'ellow's Program. 
riPs "was conceised as a way of helping junior faculty by 
providing them with a .senior faculty mentor” (Diehl and 
Simp.son 1989. p. I t9). .Mentors aie .senior faculty members 
w ho are w idely known to be out.standing teachers. Mo.st 
mentors are winners ol iini\ersity teaching awards, members 
ol the l ‘ni\ersity Instructional Ad\i.sors' (kimmittee, or foirner 
mentors for Lilly Fellows. Initially, mentees included both 
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faculty who wcmv new to the uni\ er.sity and liad little teach- 
ing experience, and faculty who had pre\ious teatiiin^ expe- 
rience but were new to that university or were in their 
.second year of teaching. Liter, only new facult\- without 
prior teaciiing experience were eligible to be inentees. Men- 
tees are paired with mentors from a department other than 
their own to .separate mentoring from decisions about tenure. 

'I'his program at the rni\ ersity of Georgia is administered 
h\ the campus teaching center (Office of lastructional 
Develoj'iment). The associate director and director of the 
office de.se ribe the interactions between ment(')rs and 
mentees as follows: 



nPs is for the moitor and moitcc to meet tiro 

or three times orer the coiu'se oj ci cfuco'ter. Ihe Jirst 
meeting, iirrau^ed by the TIPs stcifj. is ci session to intro- 
duce the mentor and mentee. The next hev meeting 
ocaus when the mentor risits a class taught by the 
mentee. Ihe mentor is instnicted to obsenv the teachin^i 
performance and to be prepared to share ohseii ations 
with the mentee. Ihe mentee is then invited to obsenv 
the teaching techniques of the mentor, 'ihe process is 
completed at a final meeting in which the mentor 
points out the strengths of the mentee s teaching and 
offefs sofiie su^i^estions on how classroom performance 
mkfi?t he improved ifiickson and Simpson 199-t. p. ('>9). 

This process of collegial coaching that constitutes the pri- 
mar\- activity of Tl!>s has proven to be veiy effective, hven 
though some of the mentors have expressed concern that 
their suggestions for improx ement— promoting discussion in 
cla.ss. setting expectations for the cla.ss. and trx'ing new 
te*ac hing methods — might not ha\e been helj')ful. the 
mentees reported those same suggestions to be \ er\- valu- 
able” (Diehl and Simpson 19S9. p. iSn. 

Mentoring has been an im|')ortant component of Miami 
fniversity's Teaching Scholars Program since brs tClox 
199S). Over the vears. more than 12S senior faculty ha\e 
offered to be mentors, each identifying specific areas of 
ex|u*rtise in teaching. New lacult\‘ eon.sult with their depart- 
ment chair and the program director to assist them in select- 
ing an appropriate mentor from this list of volunteeis. fiom 
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an cxic-’nclcci group iliai includes fornicM* teaching scholars 
and mentors, or from other colleagues with whom they 
would like to work, “The structure of their interaction is 
flexible: f'or example, the mentors and proteges may attend 
one another s classes, di.scir^^s teaching [philosophies, or 
explore uni\ersity i,ssues together" (Cox 1994, pp. 81-82), 
Mentoring has also been a suecesslul component of the 
reaching Fellows Program (spon.sored by the campus teach- 
ing center) at the I niversity of Massachusetts at Amlierst 
(Sorcinelli 199^). Much like Miami's [Program, interactions 
between mentors and mentees are \aried, ‘Fhey might con- 
sist of mutual cla.ssroom ()b,ser\’ations, obtaining and dis- 
cussing .student feedback from each other's cla.s.ses, and 
regular meetings to cli.scu.ss teaching and other professional 
concerns. At Cardinal Stritch College in Milwaukee, each 
new faculty member is paired w ith a senior colleague, w ho 
senes as a mentor. In the fn.st [phase, they di.scuss teaching 
goals and methods and ob.ser\ e each other teach, w hile the 
department chair al.so ob.seives the new facultv member's 
leaching. During the .second pha.se, the mentor provides 
more .services of a collegial coach. “The mentor and mentee 
rev iew the chair's a.s.se.ssmeni of teaching, the students' rat- 
ing, and their ow n ev aluation of in.stniction. ‘I'heir goal is to 
.synthesize the diver.se .sources of feedback and to dev elop 
specific .strategies for improvement and innovation" (Sor- 
cinelli 199S, |p. ISn). 

.Some inteivsting vaiiations on this common [pattern 
reportedly have been effective. For example, the Senior 
.Mentoring Service initiated at Teni[Ple I'nixersiiv in 1990 
offers each new full-time faculty member in the College of 
■Arts and .Sciences a mentoi' from a pool of recently retired 
faculty known for theii' excellence as teachers (Soivinelli 
199S). In addition to rev iewing course materials with the 
mentee, the mentors “often visit proteges' cla.s.ses or review' 
a videola[Pe of those cla.s.ses" to facilitate their private di.scu.s- 
sions of teaching i.ssues (p. 140). The I niversity of Maiyland 
I niversity (College adininisteis a com[Piehensiv e faculty 
development [Prograni lor its large cadre of pail-time or 
adjunct instructors (about ()0 each .seme.ster) (Millis 199 0. 
I.ach nvw .idjuiul instructor is offered a teac hing mentor. 
.sc‘k‘cled from a list of nominees foi' a universitv' teaching 
award and current adjunct instructors with exceptionally 
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higli student ralii\us. 'iliesc adjunct instructors “care about 
teaching, an avocation for them, and tliey welcome sup- 
port" (p. 

A detailed and comprehensive iwo-year study of the 
nature and effectiveness of a systematic mentoring program 
involving memtoring \xuvs at a large comprehensixe uni- 
x ersity compared the actix ities and performance of nexv 
faculty xx'ho xvere participants in the formal memtoring pro- 
gram xvith nexv faculty xvho did not participate (had no men- 
tors) and xvith a grouj') of nexx* faculty xvho did not partici- 
pate in the program but xxere inx'olx ed in spontaneous men- 
toring relationships unrelated to the formal program (Boice 
1990). rhe structure of the formal mentoring jxogram con- 
sisted of xxeekly meetings of each pair, monthly meetings of 
all pairs together, and bixxeekly meetings of pairs xvith the 
project director. Iwaluation of the program included check- 
lists cotiipleted by the pairs, describing topics and actions in 
each xveekly tneeting; ratings of the nature and effect iveaiess 
of eax'h pairs interactions made by the director during 
bixxeekly meetings; inteiviexvs xvith participants at the begin- 
ning and end of the program; records of the conversation at 
monthly meetings of all j'>airs; overall .scores of the elfeciix e- 
ne.ss of mentoring on a meni()ring index: personality assess- 
ments U'ing the Myens-lhiggs Type Indicator; and jxiirs' 
ongoing and end-of-year .self-ratings of aspects of thcar 
experience (Ik)ice 1990). 

An ox erall finding of this study-is that “all but a lexv of 
the.se pairs xx ere highlx succes.sful. As a rule, mentoring xxas 
as.s(K'i;iied xx ilh more rapid .s()cialixaiion to campus and xx ith 
improx ed student ratings of teaching c'ompared to nonmeii- 
tored jX‘ers" (Boice 1992a). Vhv study has some other 
important findings: 

1. Most of the mentoring jxiirs xxould not hax e persisted 
xxere it not for the “.structure and prodding" provided in 
the formal |)roject lAcrx jxiir in the project xolunteered 
this opinion at the end of a year, amid recollect iotis o| 
luixing initiallx' disliked the* rc“curring prods (\ ia x isits 
from the |>roject diiector and x ia rej^orts of actix ities and 
successes Irom other pairs in monthly grotip mexiings) 
;ind structure* (xia cl;il;i shc*c*ts and {juc'stiotinairc's)" (Boice* 
1990. p |S|); 
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. . As a rule, 
mentoring was 
associated 
with more 
rapid social- 
ization to 
campus and 
with improved 
student ratings 
of teaching 
compared to 
nonmentored 
peers. ” 





2. Most of the content of interactions between mentoring 
pairs focused on two topics — teaching and scliolarly 
productivity: 

3. Getting mentors to become less passive and to assume an 
interventionist role (to supplement their roles as listener 
and supporter) in j)romoting instructional improvement 
ret| Hired a tailored ret[uest from the project director: 

“Only when 1 structured the task of coaching mentees at 
teaching did mentors get more involved. They agreed, 
once involved, that brief visits to mentees* cia.sses and 
subset|uent feedback on a brief checklist could lx‘ man- 
aged in a constructive fashion. And they found that the 
practice of bringing their mentees to their own cla.s.ses . . . 
wa.s both helpful and rea.sonable** (Boice 1992a, p. 5S); 

t. Mentors who were arbitrarily paired were ju.st as effective 
as those paired by department , gender, or ethnicity: and 
Mentoring pair.s shared a common conception and under- 
standing of mentoring as 'support and guidance in .social- 
izing new faculty * (Boice 1990, p, ISO). 

'rhis re.search .sugge'^is that "a general principle for maximiz- 
ing the u.sefulness of mentoring programs (is thatl mcaitoring 
pairs ma\ need considerable mentoring, including prods, 
directives, and cliances to show off successes*’ (Boice 1992a, 
p. SS). 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



ll is far from jxiradoxical lo say llial lo undc*rsian(.l liow tlic 
lead ling of ifuliriclnal\'MV\\iy members can be improved, a 
good place lo siarl is an examinalion of orgauizatiouai 
forces williin I he university. I lie exi.sting culuires, subcul- 
tures, and .struclural re.sources al universilies in j'jail condi- 
tion the (juality of in.slruction in cla.ssrooms and tlie ease or 
difficulty with which this ciuality can be clianged. Tliis report 
emphasizes not only tlie impoilance of increasing the qual- 
itv of college teaching but also the great need tor teaching 
cultures that c‘ncourage such eHorts: in turn, the implemen- 
tation of strategies lo improve instruction helps create more 
suppoilixe teaching cultures on college and uiiiversity 
campuses. 

Overview 

Regardle.ss of wluaher the leaching culture is the dominant 
culture or ’mereh " a subordinate subculture al a pailicular 
college or university, the chanicleristics ot a culture* that 
supports leac hing are of great importance. The eileciiveiiess 
of all -Strategies for improving instruction is c lcxiiiy enhanced 
by the presence of a culture that is supportive of leaching. 
'Hie relexant re.search literature, primarily qualitative .studies. 
ca.se .studies, and siirxcys, has rather consistently identified 
the follow ing characleri.slics ot cultures that supj'iorl teaching 
and its improvement: 

• I nambiguoiis cominiimenl and supp(al by .senior admin- 
istrators to teaching and its improvement: 

• Shared values about the importance of teaching between 
administrators and faculty, with the widespread involve- 
ment of faculty in planning and implementing activities 
and programs lo improve leaching, thus creating a sense 
of the facultv s ■ownership ’ of these activities and 

pi’( )grams. 

• A broad, e\pandc*d view ot scholarship and scholarly 
activ ilies: 

• .\ reiiuiremcni that some demonstration ot etlective 
leaching be pari of inien iewing and hiring new (acuity; 

• l-re<|uent inleniction and t < )llaboralion among fauillv and 
a sense of community among faculty reg;irding tc*aching- 
u‘l;itc‘d issue's; 

• .\ (acultv dc‘\ c'lopUK'iil progiam or campus tc'aching 
center; 
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• l^ivsenct* of ctfcctiN o department chairs who are suppoit- 

i\ e of reaching and its impro\ ement: 

• Decisions about tenure and promotion connected to rig- 
orous ewiluations of teaching. 

This rei')oi1 has been particularly interested in the \ arie- 
ties of informative feedback — ihemscK es facilitated bv a 
supporliw teaching culture — that dri\ e the process of in- 
structional impro\ rment. .Most strategies tor improving 
instruction can lx* meaningfully arranged into categories 
according to the primar\‘ source of informathv feedback 
that senes to initiate, direct, or sustain impro\ ement in 
teaching. Prominent .sources of such feedback are colleagues 
and consultants, chairs, .students, and the teacher him.self 
or herself. 

With regard to. first, (acuity colleagues as sources of infor- 
mative (eedback. faculty .seminars, workshops, and colkxjuia 
are ttaditional (but still eltective) practices for encouraging 
interaction and collaboration among faculty regarding teach- 
ing i.ssLies. Recent developments in a \ ariety of area. s — action 
science. retlecti\e j'lractice. adult learning theoiy. and the 
like — ha\ e encouraged an expanded range of strategies for 
improving in.struction. One imj')ortant .set of activities, pro- 
grams, and projects in this expansion is the rene\\ed u.se of 
team teaching. I'aculty collaboration through team teaching 
benehts prole.s.sors by developing tliei' teaching abilitie.s. 
intellectually .stimulating them, engaging them as .self-directed 
learners, and more closely connecting them to the uni\ er- 
sity or college as a community, 'fhe capacity of team teach- 
ing to improve instruction appears to derive from the oppor- 
tunities for interaction pro\ ided by collaboration in teaching, 
through which colleagues come to trust one anotlier, ob- 
sen e c*ac h other teach, and di.scuss their ideas and c'oncerns 
about tea».hing. The \*arious models ot team teaching Idrm 
a continuum from the least collaborative to the mo.st col- 
laborati\e. .As far as can be told at this point, the most col- 
laborati\e ukkIcIs seem to ha\e the greate.st suc<,*ess in 
ini|'>ro\ ing teaching. 

A sc‘cond M*t ol aetix ities. programs, and projects that can 
1 h‘ iiu hkled in the e.xpandetl range* of the u.se of (aeultx 
colleague's in im|')ro\ing instruction is collegial e'oaching. 

I wo pnmaiA aetixities inxolxed in colk*gial coaching are 
obseiA ation of classroom teaching and instructional consul- 





union, including a a*\ icw of course materials and discus- 
sions about classroom practices. Teachers who interact with 
their colleagues as coaches are using strategies for instruc- 
tional improvement that taiga ge them as self-diiectecl learn- 
ers. I'roni the descriptions and analyses of coaching projects 
undertaken at a \ariety of colleges anti iini\ ersities. effectiv e 
programs have all or most of the follow ing attributes: ( 1 ) an 
iintleiiying philosophy; (2) a procedure for seletting partici- 
pants; (3) a training program for collegial coaches (ohseix - 
ers consultants): ( t) ;i j^reobservation conference; (S) one 
or more classroom v isits anti observ ;itions; (6) a postobser- 
vation conference; anti (^) pailieipants* ev;iluations of their 
ellectiv eness. 

Many ol tlie inlomial j'lrocesses ot consultation carrietl 
out in collegial co;iching projects hav e been formali/.etl in a 
comprehensive set of more routine services piovitletl h\ the 
trained consultant - vv lu) constitute the st;if( of campus teach- 
ing centers, instiut tional consult;ition is usu;illy basetl on a 
comprehensiv e niotlel that inclutles tlat;t collection ;intl 
analvsis by the consultant, strategies for imj'Movement that 
;iiv worked out betvv(.‘cn the consult;int and the leaclK‘r. and 
evaluation Consultation imjiroves teaching prim;uily 
through the use ot effective j^ractice^. in giving feedback 
(often as.sociated with student ratings and direct observation 
or videotapes of classroom teaching) ;md thi'ough the vari- 
ous inleipersoiuil roles ;issumed by consult;ints (data collec- 
tor, data manage*!', fac ilitator for instructional ehange*. source 
of .suj')port to help analv /.e and inteipiet the re*sults of trying 
new teaching behaviors. ,md information source about 
teaching and its improve*n»ent ). 

Chairs of departments, too. are impoitant to the iniprove- 
iiK‘nt oi' teaching. One w ay lbe\’ help is by j^oviding siij*)- 
port — financial and otherwise* — to ongoing foi nial ;mel 
informal attempts to improve teaehing. Thev' ean elcfine 
f;i ultv elevelopment anel instructional improvement (as clis- 
tiiKt from ficulty ev;ilu;ition ) as important elepailnie*ntal 
aetivitie*s. 'Ilie*y ean plan programs for the* elepariiucnt. such 
as pe‘elagogieal C(»lio((uia. that helj') inij'ii-ove* te*aching. 'rhe*y 
can e*ve*n inte*rvenc moie* elircctly b\ following a set ol sie*ps 
simil.ir to those use*el in instruction;il cc )nsull;itioii: gathering 
background inlormation about the* le-aehing ol a me*mber ol 
the* de*partme*nt. clarifying the* te*;ieiie‘i s go;ils anel t)bje*( tives; 
obse*rving the teaeher in the* classroom. I;icilitating iniprov e- 
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HKMM and the praciico of new skills; and monitoring progress 
toward impro\ cmcnt and ad\ < Killing for the teacher. 

.\ll hough it is sometimes forgotten, students are not 
■’silent paitners * in the enterprise of improving teaching. 

One way their voices can he heard is through filling out 
leacher and course evaluations. Re.search has shown persi.s- 
lenily that feedback from .students’ ratings is of value in 
impro\ ing teaching, particularly if this feedback is accompa- 
nied by consultation with the teacher. Good evidence shows 
the utility of the teacher’s sitting down with a colleague or 
leaching consultant to jointly interpret the feedback from 
students, .select targets for improvement, and develo}') .strate- 
gies for instructional change. And the more diagno.stic the 
rating form used by .students — for example, forms with items 
asking about specific or lowdnference beha\ iors of teachers 
as contra.sted with items about global or high- inference 
bell a \- ions — the more help they are likely to be. 

The \ c)ice of students can be heard e\ en more directly by 
talking with them. Student inien iews can be successlully 
used in sewral different ways to gi\e feedback to teachers: 
grouj') di.scussions; .small -group in.structional diagnosis; the 
cla.ss inteiA'iew; and C|ualit\' -control circles. A particularly 
di.stincti\ e way of recei\ ing feedback from students is for a 
professor to in\ ite students into his or her classroom who 
are not “officiar members of the class but who are trained 
in cla.s.sroom observation. The primaiy purpo.se of this 
approach is to pro\ide confidential obser\ ations to increa.se 
the in.structor’s effect ivene.ss in helping .students learn. 
.Another strategy for ’’li.stening’ to students, “classroom 
assessment,” comprises a wide range of methods college 
!e;ichers c;m use to obtain useful feedback on what, how 
much, and how well their .students are learning. ('Jassroom 
a.ssessment helps instructors to monitor .students’ learning 
continuously so that they c*an identify (and resjxmd with 
in.structional changes to) gaps between what the leacher 
thinks he or .she is leaching ;md what .students are actually 
le;irning. 

'I’eachers ha\ e an additional important source of feed- 
l);ick. another significant \'oice to li.slen to: their own. Be- 
cau.se college teachers often have a strong need to seek 
self-determined compelcaice by continuously .scanning the 
in.struction;il em ironment for informative feedback, their 
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lx*ha\ ior cm he cxamiiieci — and the source ot changes in 
their lu*liavior understood — i)y viewing iliem as "retleciixe 
practitioners/' Activities tliat constitute retlective practice or 
practice-centered incjuiiy — wiiieh have been shown to Iv 
usetul strategies for instructional improvement — can he 
arranged along a continuum. At one end are the intormal 
ohsenaiions, cjiiestions. and realizations that arise in the act 
of leaching, coupled with the immediate retlections on them 
during and shortly after cla.ss. In the middle of the contin- 
uum are nu're persistent, yet still intormal, ettorts at ohsei- 
vaiion and intjuiiy (for example, notes taken ami records 
kept). At the other end of the continuum, retlective practice 
takes j'^lace within the framework of a more tormal design 
for re.search. 

rhe ultimate foundation of all retlecthe practice or selt- 
retlection is the ability and oj')ponunity to engage in selt- 
evalualion or .self-assessmeni. 'I'wo common methods ot 
collecting feedback based on self-evaluation at unixersiiies 
involve the use of self-rating forms and selt-reports. .\t some 
colleges and unixersilies, for example, taculty are asked to 
complete the same (or slighib reworded) leaching evalua- 
tion <|uestionnaires as their students. Ihis proceduie enables 
faculty to analv/.e their work and to reflect on their leaching 
along ilie same dimensions their students use to evaluate 
them. A second method, self-reports completed by college 
profes.sors. has traditionally been limited to vitae and reports 
of aetix ities: recentlx', lioxxever, the idea ot sell-reports has 
been concepiuallx* and functionally expanded into the use ol 
teaching portfolios. I hese |')ortfolios essentially represent an 
elai'K)raie and reflective form of self-evaluation. 'I'liey usually 
contain the products ol good teaching, material Iroin iIk* 
teachers ilieiiiselves. and information from others. I 'nlike 
most other strategies for imi'noxing instruction, these porllo- 
lios provide opportunities for professors to reflect on their 
own leaching within the content of their oxvn disciplines 
and w ithin the context of tlieir oxvn particular classes; thus, 
the concept of a leaching portfolio is based scjuarely on the 
notion of xiexxing a teacher as a relleciixe practitioner. 

.\llhough suj'jportixe teaching cultures and elteciixe j^uu- 
ti(es of informatixe feedback from a variety of sources are 
generallx beneficial lor the imi'uoxcment ol instruuion. spe- 

ifu tailoring might be needed lor certain categories ol 
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icachcrs. One suc‘h ^rnup consiMs of now and junior taailly. 
Because new lac’uliy share eominon concerns al'>()ui suc‘h 
l hi Ill's as woi kload and siress from mulliple demands. 
unceruiini\- about wiiai is exjxviecl ol them. a desire for 
c-olle.i^ial support, and a nc‘c*d to develop leaching skills, a 
siron>^ argument can lx* made lor supj'>lementini» traditional. 
indi\iciual aj'>jx*oac‘hes ot soc‘iali/aiion that help them adjust 
to their new environment w ith a c‘ollecti\e apixoach that 
addresses these coi ion ( oncerns. Workshops and what 
ha\e been called "substantial" oric*ntation proi^rams lor !X*\v 
lacult\ (which ofler concrete vtssisiancc* with the clewlop- 
ment ol teachini; skills and c'onskler other matters of impor- 
tance t( ) nc*w fac ult\ ) ai\* bc'init tis<.\l suc'c'essfully in a \aric*ty 
ol collei^c's and uni\ c*rsiiies. In addition, loiinal nic*ntoring 
I^roi;rams lor ik*w and iunior lacultN- na*mbers are also beini' 
usc*d at clilferent schools to ,niu- c'oncrete assistance* with the 
de\ eloj'Mnent ol tc*achini' skills, to address \arious pi'olc‘s- 
sional and pcTsonal conevrns. and. in .ueneral. to c^ounterthe 
\ai4aric‘s ol ihe usualb inform.tl socialization of new collc*t>e 
ic*achc*rs. 

l.\c*n the bc*st inlorm.iti\e lecxlback (within the context of 
the most supporiiw of teachiiyi^ culture's) would come t(» 
n.iu^Ltht if indi\idual tcMc hers iL’norc'd it ()rdid U()t .ict uj'ion 
it. What. lhc‘ii. moii\ates indi\idual tc‘achc‘is to w.mt ic> 
inipio\(.- ihc'ir teac liini; and to procliu e and maintain .ictual 
c ha nine's in attitudes and beha\ioiZ The* ;i 4 e*neral the'ory <>( 
chaiyi^e ^ onijx isini' the* three sia,ues (jf uni ree*/iiyu. chan.i^ini;, 
and re*lic*e/in.n can he* applie'cl he*re*. Durini^ unlre*e*/ini’. the* 
nioti\ .ttion to c hani^e* is iv.itc'cl. .\ teache*r e*xperic*nce*s "dis- 
confirmation cue*s Ironi his or her en\ ir<>nnk*nt. .Such cue*s 
ic*ler to inlorni.ition — iiKli iclini; inforni.iti\e* fce*clhack from 
the \ari()iis source's clis^ uss«,'d in this rep<»rt — indic.ttiiva (hat 
the* indi\ idu.tl s prc*st.'nt .ittitudc's and be*lu\iors arc* not 
achic'xini: the .i^oals or producin^t' the kinds of rc'suhs that 
would lx* t onsisU'iil with his or her cairrc*nt sel|-imat»e* as a 
teac hc*i II 1C* tc.ic hc*r ' ( c miparc's" inh )i in.iti( >n on the out- 
c oiiic's ol his or hc‘r .ict u.i I heha\ ior t( > ( »utc< 'iiies i| lat he* or 
she would desire .md consider important oi ick'.il. .\ny 
!Uc ( )iyL»i ueiu e could lc*ad to .1 sense* ol an\ie't\ or inade*c|uaey 
rc'lalc'd t( ) U( )t achie\ me ''Oiiu* aspe*^ i ( )f one's idc*al se-|| 
imaee' \ ck'sirc to climin.ile such disc-cjuilibrium mielil wvW 
motix.ite c lianec* ( pro\ ided (h.it the mdixidu.il can eiuision 
\\a\s to chane** that will produce* results that ic*c*siablish his 
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or hc*r p()sitiw If- image a.s a leaeher without lei.‘ling an\' 
lo.ss ()t‘ integritv or i(.ientity). 

After the unfi\‘e/.ing .stage has pi‘oi.luee<.l a inolixation to 
imi'>ro\e ont*‘s teiuiting. the inch\ ii.liial seaixhes out new 
ideas and new information (or i.()nsii.k'rs ideas and informa- 
tion he or she has alrea(.l\‘ reet.‘i\ed from \arious sourees) to 
dexelop nex\‘ attitudes and hehaxiois tluU x\ ill he i\‘w aix^ling 
and eonfirming (l^oth l>y the sell and others). Any eognitixe 
redefinitions and ehanges in instruetional h(.*hax iois and 
teac hing praaiees are likely to lx* sustained (refa*e/ing) 
xvhen the nexx h>eluix iors and piLic liees are eneouraged hy 
others ( rcvontirmalion ) and fit into the total j'jersonality of 
the tc*aeher ( intc*gralion ). 

Expanding the Scope and Extending the 
Analytic Framework of This Report 

'I Ik* seope of this rejx)rt might lx* c*\|Xindc*d and its analx tic 
framc'xxork extended in sexeral x\a\s. Tirst. this ivport has 
loeused jximarily on lull-time faeuliy \ci part-time laeulix 
and tcxiehing as'^i.siants (graduate* students) clo mueh teac'h- 
ing at our eolk-ges and unix e-rsiiies. The mate*rial in this 
re'port ohxiouslx is re-lex ant to these- partieular teae'hers. 
although a luller re*port xxoukl c\/ >1 id! I v ^hnw how the* 
teMehing eulture- anel xarious souree*s ol' inrormatix e* lee-elhaek 
are of xalue* to them, .\lthough far from eommon. exemplaix 
j'jrograms for he-lj'>ing part-time- laeulty to elexe-loj-) their |')ro- 
fessioiial and jxxlagogieal skills do e*\ist (Ckippa 
C iaj)j>a and lx*slie* IPns; .\Iillis h)ht). Similarly, eertain e-\ee-h 
k*nl training j>rograms for teac hing assistants can he* loiind 
( ,\ssoc iation ol Ame*riean C!olk-ges and I nixc*rsiiie*s and 
Ciouneil of ( Iraduate- Schools Ihni; Ciage* Lamlx*rt and 

'lue \x(|uisi. .\hhotl. and Wulll h>>sn). ihe* training of 

te*ac'hing assistants is e-spc*c iallx xaluahk* he*eause* ol its dou- 
hlc* importance — to the- (|ualitx of unek-igraduate instruction 
and to the- pie*paration ol future* tc-ac he*rs ( Ric lilin 

The- mock*l for instructional improx e*me*ni ollc-re*d in this 
rc*port is open to ihangc-s in the- e-mpliasc-s ol its e-le-me-nts. 
Tor c-\ampk-. xxc* luixe* iake*n sc*rioiislx the- importance- ol 
acack-inic ckpartme-nts and dixisions lo ihe proce*ss ol 
improx ing instriu tion I'hus. as s(*c*n in figure- 1 ip l“t. 
chaiis oi academic de-parlmc*nls aie* anal\/ed as an impor 
lanl s(uii(c*ol informatixc- U-edhai k for iiulix idual instiiu - 
tors. ,,s aie a tcMc hc*r s i olk-agues ( xx ho aie* hke-lx l( > he* lr< >m 
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tlic IcaclKM' .s own tlcj'>ailnK*nl ). Moreover, aeatlcmie dopari- 
mcnis obviously lake pan in several of ihe aeiiviiies klenii- 
lietl (in llie lliiixl ‘'eeiion) as jxiriieulaiiy supj'>oriive lo 
UMc liing anti its improvement — namely, a leaehing demon- 
siraiion or petlagogieal eollo(.|uium as pan of ilie dcpari- 
meni s liiring proeess. eollei»ial inieraeiion anti collaboration 
ai>oui leacliing. departmental chairs wlio support a leaching 
culture, anti the connection of rigorous e\‘aluaiion of leach- 
ing lo tleci.sions about promotion anti lenurt*. Still, it \vt)uld 
be |')os.sible lo gi\e acatlemit' tlei')anmenis and their impor- 
tance to the improvement of leacliing even more jiromi- 
nt*nce in our niotlel. Indeetl. it will neetl to be tlone if 
■■collal')oralive tlepartnienls * (WVrgin 199 t) become eMab- 
li.shetl in universities, 'fhese sons of tlepanmenis anti similar 
at Litlemic unii.s — to a tiegree not curieniK' seen in most col- 
legt's anti universities — woultl be “self-tlirecietl coiled ii vs 
working coopeiaiively lowartl goals linclutling. presumably, 
elleciive icachingl tlerivetl from a well-aiiiculaictl insiiiulion- 
al mission . . < p. vii). In this vision of “cultures of collec- 

tive responsibility. " an institution's performance incentives 
anti lewartls woultl focus on the tleparlmenial 'team.'" and 
faculty lewartls woultl be Ixisetl on intlivitlual contributions 
to that team. 

rhe insights anti results of t'criain theoretical anti empir- 
ical botlies of work might supplement our model, l-or 
inst.mce, other general ihcoiies of human motivation, 
thought, anti actiori might atld lo the general lheor\- of 
change ust'tl here (unfreexing. changing, anti relree/ing). 

( )iit‘ possibiiitv is bantlura's social cognitive theory < 19H(M. 
which "embraces an interactional model of causation in 
which env ironmenial events, personal factors, anti behavior 
all o|X-ralc as interacting tleierminanis of each other " (p. \i). 
.\noiht‘r both of work that might supplement our report is 
lht‘ iheoietical anti research literature on total tjualiiy man- 
agtanent or "l'(^).\I t.Sashkin anti Kiser 199.M as applietl lo 
m dilutions of higher etlucalion ((!hi/mar b)9t; Williams 
199.M. "r(^).\l leaching learning motlels have been developetl 
in whit h the student is |)crceivetl as a customer. In these 
niodcN. the principles o! T(^).\I -including toniinuous 
impiov (“menl. consistent (juality. st.ilT student pariicijxition. 
mtxling customers" (t.e,. stLidcnts") needs, coordination, 
managtanenl procedures that detect poorcjualily and 




encourage* gooel t|ualiiy — arc se*cn as eonlribuling lo cJti- 
cicnl and cft’ccii\ c higher celucaiion. 

Questions of epislemolog\‘ are not explicit K' dise iis.seel in 
tliis report, although they elo lie* in the hackground. anel 
more elireet exploration ot‘ sueh tiuestions would he ol in* 
terest. For example, the thirel section hrielly mentions "a 
hroaele*!' elefinition ot’ scholarship." Various new lorms ol 
.scholarship (inclueling the scholarship ol' teaching as well as 
the .scholarship of application and that of integratioti) could 
challenge the ej'>iste*mology built into the moelern research 
university (Sehon 199^). rhese new forms ot scholarshij') 
"implv a kinel ot action re*se*arch with norms ot . . . Itheiii 
own. which will contlict with the norms of technieal ratio- 
nalitv — the* pre\ ailing episte*molog\' built into the ivsearch 
universities” (p. 2*"). l luis. if teaching is to lx* seen as a torm 
of scholarship, ■ the pnictice of teaching must be seen as 
giving ri.se to ix*w tbrms ot knowk*<.lge" (p. si ). C'.hanging 
universities to iix'orporate tu'vv tbrms ot sclu^larshijs vvouUl 
incKkle intro(.lucing action rc*sear<.h as a k*gitimate aixl 
aj'>proj'>riatelv rigorous way ot knowing am.1 generating 
know let Ige. 

Finallv. this report has been written within what has bet*n 
called the -instructional paratligm" — not suiprising as most 
of the work reviewvtl is giounded in this jsaratligm. 

Stutlents' learning is obviously a concern ot this approach-, 
t'onsitleration ot ellectivt* instruction, atter all, inclutles ton- 
sitleration t)f what, and luwv much, stutlents learn. Vt*l k*arn* 
ing consitk*rations are otten not emjshasi/etl 

anti presentetl in the instructional paratligm. .Many analvsts 
anti educators bt*lit*ve that we neetl to improve petlagogical 
jsractice bv strengthening the links between teaching anti 
learning, "l-’or too long, our ego involvement in teaching has 
resultetl in bt*nign nt*glect ot lt*arning. It is liue that better 
teathingdoes frequently produce more aiul bt*tter learning, 
but a lot us on learning is just as likely to make lor Ix tter 
teaching. It s not that one is more important than the other 
The two ate inseparably Imketl. vv hit h vvt* imtlerstantl in 
tlieorv but often ignore in prattict*" (Wt'iiner 19^)(v pp. 2”.si. 

■'I'he role the taculiv member involvt*s more than the 
transtt‘1 ot inlormatioii In this tramework. the leat her 
tuiHlions inoK* as a manager vvht» triages aiitl then iiiomtois 
a vaiietv ol insirut tioiial tasks that we know are positivt*!v 
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assodiUod with learning" (Menges and Weimer 1996. p. 14"). 

I axmi .so. this explanation does not .see the role of teadier 
as eonipletely di lie rent from what it is convent ionally 
taken to i)e: 

Soffic of the irork hi this iicir IhiwcU^iu is (/ijfciviit. it 
employs strcitei^ies ami tnieutatious that are alteniatires 
to the com eutkawl teaching role. Hut much (f the irork 
is the same, teachers still plan aud organize courses. 

7 he \ ' St ill (lesi^ 1 1 assii.>u meats a i ul < issess stiidcut perfor- 
aiauce ou the ass ii.> a meats. Hut erea these ciistoauiry 
iastructioaal tasks are thought about ia aeir irays. 

W hat ire propose, then, is not more or k*ss irork for 
faculty hut work (fa different kind — irork. ire heliere. 
with a clearer sense (f focus and pinjxfse. It is teaching 
considered principally in terms (fits impact on stu- 
dents and /(V//v//7/.t> ( Menges and W eimer 1990, pp. 

I r~\H). 

()llK*rs. however, haw* <.alU\l lor a more dramatic jxira- 
digmatic shilt — that is. "t'ociising on universities upside 
down: horn ta<.uliy |')rodLKlivil\ to student jM'oduclivitv. from 
I'acuitN discij')linary interests to what students need to learn, 
trom lacultN' teaching styles to student lc*arning stvlcs. from 
classroom teaching to student k‘arning" ((luskin 199 t. p. 

2s). Similarly, the mission ol our colleges and universities is 
seen not as Mnstruciion hut iatlK*r that of producing learn- 
/■//.[> with c\eiy student hy irhaterei meAW'^ work Uesi" (Ikiir 
anti lagg 199s. p. 1 M. Instrut tional aiul learning paradigms 
tliffer in how ihe\- view the teaching le.irning theories 
underKing the activ ities of highci' education, the missions 
.intl jnirposcs ol colleges and universities, criteiia for success 
ol these organi/ations. their teaching learning structures, 
their protliu tiv itv aiul funding, aiul the nature of the* roles 
t(U' college emj')lo\ecs tlkui' aiul *fagg 199s). 'I'o the extent 
that colk'ges aiul universities atloj’it the le.irning ixiradigm. 
the motlel ol instructional improvemeni olfeietl in (his 
report will have to he changed accortlinglv 

(x)ncluding ('oninients 

1 his report is about improv ing tcadiiiig. although it is not a 
j'nesentalion ol tips or tools lor teaching in tiu* i ollegv* < lass- 
room ( s(.*e. t*,g.. 1 )av IS 1994: \k Keadiie 199 |). .is v .lUiahk* as 
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such presentations are. Nor is it an examination of the iheo- 
IT and reseaivh on teaching and learning (see l eldman an<.I 
Paulsen IWtt. Rather, it re\ iews pertinent literature on orga- 
ni/ationa! auixities. ]')rograms. and iMojects that puiport to 
im['>ro\ e teac hing on a c ampus in order to disco\ er w hieh ot 
them haw been shown to be the most c'onsiMently ettectiw. 

It tric‘s to gi\e enough detailed de.scription of the \arioiis 
.stratc'gies to be helpful to those setting up programs to 
improw leaching. .\nd it has tried to go beyond a “menu ot 
practice.s — by embedding the \ arious im]')ro\emeni strategies 
in an analytic or coneepuial framework em]')hasi/ing sup- 
]')orii\ e leaching c ulture's that facilitate informaiiw feedbac'k 
from major .sources at a university, in all. a {'Jiimaiy ]')uipose 
of this rej'Jori is to ser\ e as a siinuilaior of renewed interest 
in im]')roving instruction and a.s a source ot guidance, direc- 
tion. and ideas tor cleans. dc*j')aiimc*ni c haiis. laeulty leaders, 
and others who want to initiate*, expand, oi' re\ ilali/e 
in.'>iructional improc emeni on eami'jus. 

.\uoss uni\ersiiie.s .mcl colleges, the number of j'Jiogram.s 
for impro\ ing instruc tion has appaieniK' inc reas<.*d owr the 
past Is wars or so. It ec'iiainly is line that the /v/r/e/rot 
aj)pioaches to impioc ing instruction has increased. .More- 
oxer. some new approaelK‘^ being tried are more wnture- 
some; collc*ges are ex]X‘rimeniing with new strategies to 
help nurture sLip]'>oiii\ e leaehing c'ullures and to increase 
the effec tix eness of facililalix e feedbac k to teachers. 

Well-honed rc*sc‘ai\h about instructional im|')rowmc‘nt is 
panic ularK' important to the im|'>lementaiion ot \ arious j'^ro- 
grams lor improxing instruction. Teachers are more likely to 
change their pedagogical practices xx luTi a good researc h 
base for doing so is axailable. 'lluis. it is of more than rou- 
tine* inierc'st that an admirably xxidc* xaridy of research meth- 
ods, including surx ex resc*arch. in-dc‘plh inierx i^'xx s. held 
experiments, ethnographic accounts, and case* suidies. has 
bec*n used to g.iihc*r information about programs and str.iic*- 
gic's and to c'x aluate tlK*ir efteciix c-ness. 

\v{ certain ga]>s lem.iin in the axailable rc’s(.‘arc li. l or 
inst.mcc'. although a lair .imouni of rc*search exists on the* 
general role ot clc“pvirim(.*ni chairs, research cm the xxaxs th.il 
I hairs (an mo'>i eltedixelx ku ilil.ilc* the impiox emc*nl ot 
instiuction IS onlx in its c.ulx stage's. In other ai(.'as. more* 
oxer, sti.uc'gic's tor improx mg Ic'.ichmg h.txe bc*en cl. timed to 
be c‘(lc*c tix (* on rel.UiX(‘lx xxeak c'xideiue. liulc'c'ct. on sexeral 
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occasions, this report has had to rely on research that might 
he called **dcscripti\‘c" or "ad\‘ocacy" research. This re.search 
either did not a.sse.ss outcomes or did not check .sy.sieinati- 
cally on implementation. 

On a larger .scale, the field has yet to (.lewlop a compre- 
hensive conceptual and analytic framework (as well as an 
organized body of know'ledge) for understanding instruc- 
tional change in terms of settings, proce.s.ses, .strategies, and 
the like. W'hat w ill probably pro\ e to be mo.st u.seful here is 
the development of an integrati\ e framework laying out the 
indi\‘idual. inteiper.sonal, group, and organizational inilu- 
ences on in.struclional change. W hile w'ork has begun in this 
area, much remains to be done. 

Although this report is filled w ith de.scriptions of effective 
practices and .strategics for imj:)ro\ ing teaching, we need to 
know’ more about how to implement them and to prioritize 
them. W hich practices w’ork best for which faculty? Is it ea.s- 
ier to implement these strategies at some schools and harder 
at others? Does implementation need to be tailored by aca- 
dtaiiic discipline? Does a special ".synergy * exist between 
some of the practices? If the time of teachers, students, and 
staff, materials, and space are costs, are some strategies- or 
practices more co.st-effccti\ e than others? In short, which 
strategies and practices w’ork be.st untler what conditions 
and at what cosi.s? 

.More than "good w ill " is ret|uired to implement the pro- 
grams that ha\ e been de\*ised to impro\e teaching. .More 
neetls to be know n about the exi.stence and nature of vari- 
ous road blocks and how’ to remove them or get around 
them. Hach college or uni\ ersit\’ has its own politics and 
biases, some of w hich hinder the implementation of activi- 
ties to impro\e teaching. .More broadly put, the competing 
cultuix's, scarc’c resources, different .sets of values about 
what is important, power differentials, intractable groups 
and people at today s colleges and universities all alfect the 
impleiiK'nlation and efiecti\'eness o{ programs. 

Teaching will not be impro\ed at our colleges and uni- 
versities by wishing it .so. 'fliis report contains both implicit 
and explic it recommendations for improv ing instruction in 
highca- cxlucation institutions along with specific .strategic's 
Ibr their implementation. .At this point, it is worth re.staling 
the* broadc‘st of thc‘se rc*commenclations. If c'olleges are .seri- 
ously interested in improving their instruction, then ways 




need to he found to ' imfree/e'* certain attitudes and behav- 
iors of some teachers that pre\ enl them from improving 
their teaching. Supportive teaching cultures on campus must 
he strengthened, especially at those colleges w liere such 
cultures are suhsidiar\* to more dominant ones. More teach- 
ers need to he given guided experience in being “retlecliw 
practitioners." Students should he treated (and .sought out) 
as active partners in the improvement of in.siruction. I'Ojmal 
as well as informal collaboration among colleagues in the 
teaching v enture should he revv'arded. C. hairs need to he 
encouraged to offer the invaluable sup[>ort they can bring 
through their creating an environment C(')nducive to etteclive 
teaching. Trained consuliant.s — often (though not invariably) 
a.s.socialed with campus teaching centers — should he recog- 
ni/ed as the experts thev arc in in.struclional improvement 
and their activities facilitated. And new and junit)r faculty 
must he encouraged and helped with their leaching through 
programs recognizing their special needs and talents. I he 
more that colleges “lake teaching .seriously." the more indi- 
vidual faculty members will too. 
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br.ictices." 7o I))i//nnv ihc AanU'niy'^: lS2-9(>. 

. l<>92. I*r(fynmi Dcst ri/)li<oi> A (.'olU'cliou <>1 Uric/ 

Ih'Si t,fT(UuHy. fusinulnoidl. dn<l Ori^duizdlmud/ 

I hu i'hf/tnii’ul in f Uyhev lidiKdtutu brotessionai .iiul 

t )ruani/alion.il 1 K’\<.‘lopitua'il Network in lli,uh<.a ali< 'ii. 
I'rkkson. (ilenn U . .md Heiie 1. I rickson. l‘rn ■ Intpro\ nyu ( oilc-e 
leaHuiyai .\n 1 .ilualion ot .i l«\uhiiya(ionsiihaiionbr<Kedure 

lunrndl o/UvJh’rl'dindlinu >"■ si iTiu-S.-i 

l-airwc.iihei. I.imos S. lrdchnr>. k\wnrh. iiud /'dudlv 

/uw/v/nA I imeisitx bark' benns\I\ania M.iie I ni\ . National 
t.cntei on bost^et ond.ir\ Ir.uhiiva. l.earnin.u. and \sscssiiuait 
bairweathei. J.imes S and Uohert .\ Kliojds. ions U acliin- and 
tlie l-.Kult\ Role I nhanuiyu the (.ommitmeitt to Instruction in 
Xmeruan t olR-;aos and I ni\eisiiK-s I tfiu dtudud hi lihiddiMi 
dn<l l\>lu \ Afuilvds rt2i: ro 0i 
1 eldman. Kenneth \ (liades and ( (ille.ue Miidents 1 \.iliia 

tioiis c»f riKii t ouisfs and lo.ulieis f\\’scd)\h /;/ / h^hi'r / dn 
( <///<•;/ t( 1 I t»o -lit 

.. pj — c t )iisisu-iu \ and \ .iriabili!\ .imonvi t .olle.iae ^liidonls 

m R.ttiim Mien Toaiheisaiul ( tnirsrs \ Re\ lew .ind \nal\sis 
l\\’>nmh tn { hylH'r /'diudlum M 22 ^ -'t. 

pr^ t Diiiso c li.u.H tci istk s .iiul t olK ;ae ^indents' Ratiiyus 
ol I hell leaihers What We Know and What We Mont dr 
M'«/n /Mn ///rj/vr / 0( I- p)0 2 t2 

p).s-^ senit»iil\ .md INpeiieiuo ot ( ollejae leulk'is.is 
Kel.ited to I \.iliutitpns 1 he\ Keieue horn Mudents /v’(S(V/r</' n: 

//?-/.,«r/ <//a n//.a/ |S( 1 > 12 t 

prs I ( Mss S|/<' .ind c olle.ue Mink lUs 1 \alii.itions <i| 

U a< heis and t oiii srs \ ( k ist i M x >k M S(v/M /»/;// //;7’er 

I dm dt!o)i 2H M is I h> 
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|()S^ Ki'stMirh PnKliuii\ii\- ,iiul Scholarly Atvomplish- 

maii ()| (.olk'Hf ‘U'ac'lK'rs as Krhni.'d to'l lK'ir Insiructional Kf- 
trc li\ (.■iK’s.s: A K(.'\ aiul I'.xph u'ation." Research ift lh\i»her 
/■'(/iica/ioji 2()( ^ ): 1 

l‘JSS. "Klk'niw (:olk\i»c‘ lVa<.hiiyu from \\\e Suidcni.s’ and 

l■\u•ully■s \ R'w; Mak'lKxl or Mi.smatciK^I I ki( >rii ic-.v" Research in 
I Ih^her Rdiication 2H( ii: 291-.Ar». 

• . "Insmu honal I'fk'ctnoiK's.s of Colk^uc.' IVadKMS a.s 

kKl.u(.Rl In Toac Ikts Tlicius<.'l\ (.-.s. (ainvm and I'onncr Suidcnis. 

( A>lk'a,uin.*,s. Ac.lminisiiaiors. ami l-.\t(.'itial (W-iiiral) ( )h.sc.Tvcrs.“ 

Ri '.n 'arch in ! lecher lU I ncai inn iv. \ \ . 

■ c.'d. 2 (.n//ei>e an{/ Stiu/enf- Se/ec/ed Readings in fhe 

So(7f// l\<vcht>/{i‘^\- 1 >/ Uiiiher i\(/iic(ifi(>n . \ew Nork IVr^anion 

Pr\ss. 

I oklman. Ki.'nnoih A . and 1 lu'odoix’ M \(.'W\oinh. l‘j(>n. //><* 
Impact nj ( .nlli'p^e on sindent.s San I raiuisto: Io,ss(.-\ Uass. 

U-ldinan. Kc^-niRMh A.. aiRl Michael H. PauKen. ccK. inni. Teaclnni> 
and leiirnifii^ in the (.ct/e.iii' ( las.srnnni \emlhain I k-ii^hls. 

Mass : ( 'linn Picss 

l eniun. rdwin. "Dewlopini; a (ailuiiv (>t Teachin.u in a Small 

Ke si-au h I ni\c.Tsii\ Mimeo.niaplu'cl. Pillshuruh: ( iariu-.^k-- 
Mc'llon 1 ni\.. I ni\cTsii\ Teachiii.n ( icnier. 

I cTien \nn S. p)sn. -rac iihy I )e\i.'l()piiu*ni (!an ( lianjac lln ('ailuiiv 
ot a ( .< )lk\uc. I<> Imprure the .\i(uh’my^\ KM ■ U>. 

Ic i ii'ii. \nn. and W illuni ( ic'lk'i PJS.'^ A l.issrouin ( !oiisullan|s 
(.olk'a_niR's I k'lj'iinLi ( !olk'a;^ik*s ' hnprnvin^^ ( .hl/ei^e and 
t niu-rsilv '/eai /nni> 2 ) sJ-.-sii 

I mis. 1 I >cc- ■ < )i icniaiion Proc^rains u )|- \<.*w lacnliv'ln 

/ h'f el'pni:^ \eir anit /nnioi- /-acn/tv. e<U\ek\ In Mar\ Dcmir- 
>ic iiU'lli and \nn I Xiisim. N^-w 1 )iiec uons |< »r ly-ji. him; aiRl 
I ca I nine; \( > i San I raiK isi < > l< jss<^'\ - pass 

1\ aliialin;^ Nonr ( )\\ n I c ac hin;^. " In /////v*o/7;/i; 

( r»//(*i;c t edL hinj^. c'dik'd h\ PekT Scldin. h<)lk>n. Mass • Ankci. 

c'd P)S I llh' l ir\f \ciir uj ( tilh'iie Irai hini^ \c'w 
1 )iic\ iM ms |( )f leadline; and l.c-aiiiini; \o. y San l iai u is( < 

li >ssi \ Pass 

I inkelsiein. Maiiin | . and Mark W LK die Peleison P)‘JJ New 
and Initioi 1 .ic nlt\ \ Ken lew mI the 1 ilei .ilnre. In I h‘i elt>pnii^ 
\\'ir iind inniur t amity edited In Mar\ I )eane Son inelli ami 
\nr. I \nstin New 1 )iic'( ih *ns |i a Icmc hiiui aiul leainine;\o 
■'<1 "^ai I 1 I aiii is» ( > |i >ssr\ Pass 

I n\ l)ennis pJs^ Peisonal I'heonc sol leatlmyi: studies at 

I h,i^/>i t I tliu ation s( J » I s i i,s 
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fTcnch. \aiuy K.. and Deanna j. SaiuU. 199.-^. -Imprin'ing Our 
*lV*aehini»: A 1 \\t Cioaehing Mock*!." Issues diicl hii/iu'fy in 
I.C(innn_i> (ind '/cc{chtni> U^(i). 

ra*iuii-l.a/o\ ils . (iraev 19S1 Doc umeniary K\ idc“iu\“ 

in ilu' lA.iluaJion o! IcMuhiiyu- I landhtntk aj Icdclh’r liidliui' 

h(tn. dd\h\\ b\ lasoi'J Millmai^ lk \eii\ 1 lilK. (.al.; 

I’roli. K()lx*i‘i ('... Koberi J. \k“ni»^‘s. and (lhark‘> 1. Walkca'. 

iiali/ini; l-aeuliy Work ihrou^h InirinMc K(.‘\\ ards. ' In Rec- 
ojLimzinii /'(icnily W t^rk Ri^u'drd Syslcuis for I/h' ) i'd r J( )i ). c“ditc‘d 
b\ Robert M Djanumd and Mronwsn I'.. A<.iam. \(.‘W Diiwiions 
lor Iliiiber I dueaiion No SI. San I raneis^o: joss(.‘ydkis>. 

I'uelis. (ioixlon K . and l.ouis<.‘ V Moore*. 19SS. "( ^>llaboraiion tor 
I iHlerslaiklini* and I!!teeU\ e‘iK*ss." (.'/cdnn_i> I /odSi’(^[('^)r. ilu- 13 
I'ubrmann. Uarbara ''ebiK‘iele*r. and .\nihon\ 1-. Cira.^ha. 19S3. .1 
RmelfCdl I fdndh(>ofy\lor (.(f/leiir Tcdcheis boston-, l.iltle. Ibown. 
l-'uller. l’raiu\*s 1'.. aiul Ikad .\. .Mannini*. IU"3. ■ Se*l!'-C.onlroiUalion 
Ke*\ ie*\\ e'll- \ ( ‘.oiu e*jMuali/ation lor \ kU'o IMavbaek in kMeher 
l-kliK aiion." Rrncii- (>f /’dncdh(fHif/ Rcscdrch i3( \): i()9-SdS. 
I'Urniss. W Tueld. lUSl. Riwhdpin^ii I'dUfllv (.drars Washnyuton. 

!)(!.. .\merie an ( iouneil on l-dueaiion. 

(iappa. bulith .M 19Si. Rdrllmir I'(K d/lv: I lecher I'thiciihon dt the 
( rossrodds .\M 1 l-’-l-iUK ' 1 Ii^u!k‘I" keliieaiion Ke*pon No. 3. Wash- 
iiyulon. 1)(. .\ss(jeiaiion I'or the Study ol liii»be*r I'.duiation. 
l‘D iS 1 (tSs lju pp Ml’-ol-. 1H'.-U(i 
( iappa. Judith \1.. and l)a\ id W l.e.slie 1U93. Ih(‘ Ini'isih/e /denll] 
hnproine^ the '<tdtns of hiutdinieis in I higher lilnedtion ^an 
I raiu isi'i i; josso\ -Hass 

Cie*is. (ie-orm* I.. luui. -’Hu* .MonK'ni t>l Tiuih. lAwliiyu Haek 

Inloiination about k*aehin ;4 In I'fleetii e Rnu tt^e^ jor hnprorni\i 
leiiehin.Lt. eK]wei\ In Mu Iku'1 TIkmII anel le‘nnik*r l ianklin Ne*\\ 
Directions jur k'aehin.u and l.e arnini; No. iS. san I'laneiseo. 
Josse*\ Hass. 

(ill. Doron 11 lus~ Instnu lional l \aluaiion as a l evelbae k Pro 
le-ss ■ In h\ hni</ne\ for / r<ilndtni,ii diul hnpnn nt\i Instnu tion. 
ecliteel b\ haw reiu e* M Me*amoni Ne*w Diie*t lions toi TeMeliiiyu 
atui leMininti N<t ->1 san I'laiuisoj JiisseA Hass 
(.nie’kh. Waller 11 |u')S Hu* De‘parinK*ni ( ban s Kok- m liiipun 
iiyu leMelun.u \n Inipruiin:^ ( iflle^^e ledt hni,ii eelili'd b\ pele*t 
V klin Holton. Mass \nke'i 

( iiiK’k h. W alie'i ll.aiul\ D Miskin P>ua ! endei ^hip shiUs p >i 
I h’jkirtinent ( h(dr\ H(»llon. Mass. \nke't 
(iolin Me-\e* P)on loui \ii;uine'nls lot Pe‘e*t ( oHaboialioii .iiul 
situk*ni lnle i\ le w 11 i,u .1.1/// HuUetin i 'a i> U -lii 




ldhin,ii li‘(nhiny Nt/o/^n/v 



(iray. I.. Kul'jcri i,. l-ioli. and Koluat M. Diamond. 1W2. ".\ 
National Study ot Kcsuaivli ( niVL'isiiiL's: On the Halaiuv Ik*- 
twuun Kusuardi and I ndurgi'^iduaiu Tuaciiini*." Syraai.su. 

Syraai.su I ni\ .. (iuntur tor InsiriKtional Duvulopmunl. Id) 

9tr 23 [d>- Pc;~ni. 

(irugory. Kaililuun I.. P)S3. "Nativu-X iuw Paradij>ms: .Mulliplu 

(ailuirus and Cdiliuru ('.ontlius in Oruanizalions." Adnihii^twtirc 
Sl U'hcc Qnarlcrly IHifi): 33<)-^d. 

(iuskin. .Man V.. "Kut.liuaiyu Suiduni Cdisis aiul laihanuini» 

Sludunt l.c‘arnii\u “ (.'h(in,i>c lU i): 22-2^). 

I laukman. ! Kiuhard. and Cirug P- Oli.lliani. 19"0. ".Motivation 

throui’li tliu Dusii>n ot Work: lust of a 'I'liuon .“ ih'^anizalhauil 
fii’hariur (Did Hitnum Pvrfnnucuicv l(i(2): 230-~9. 

I lalstuad.' 1). Hunt. IW). Uis>hcr /:dHca(io)i 7///7/<///. \\'adtii\i»ion. 

D.C..: Ku.suaivli Assouiatus of Washington. 

P)P2. Sidle f^nift/cs: / 'indneiuif l^nhlk I lUiucatioii. 

\\asliii\i>ton. D.C! : Ku.suaruh Assouiatus ot W'asliington. 

llaruharik. Kaihiuun Kisli. IWi. "Ciollugial C.oauhiiyu: Iduas on tlow 
to Improvu thu Prouuss " Issues dud hujuiry in College lean liny, 
dtul Tedehin^i) 1" 1S( 1 ): 

1 latuh. .Mar\ Jo. lhP3 " I hu Dynamius ot ()iy»ani/ational (ailUiru." 
Aeculeniy of Mdndyenienl Rerieii- 1S( i); (iS~-<)3. 

Haui'itman. .\riluir .\|. 1990. The (A)llesie TnilKni Spiral. Washington. 
D.(‘.: (a>11ui»u Uoard an<.l .Amuriuan (iounuil on Idluuation. 

Hawkins. llui»li. PF9. "rni\ ursity Idcaitity. Thu Tuauhing and 
Ku.suaruii 1‘unutions. " In The Oriicmization of K)iinrledi>e in 
M(K/er)i Afnericd. hS()()~ T)J(). txlitud by .\lu\andra Olu.son and 
John \'oss. Ualtimoiv: Johns Hopkins l 'ni\. Pruss. 

Huatli. Davit.! A.. Nanuy (iarl.son. and Daniul Kurtz. 198“". ■‘luam 
Tuadiini» ( )ptomutr\ . ' fninuil <f()plonielrie hhieation 12(3>: 
"(>- 811 . 

1 kJliiyu. barbara U. 19SS. "Lookini; diood Tuadiiiyu: A Cniidu to 
1’ui‘f ( )bsur\ .ition." fonr)idl ifSUiff and ()rifdnizdfU)n 

/ )eielifp)nenH^i D: 1 T-SS. 

I k'Hing. Uarbara. and Diaiu- Kiililmann. 19SS. "Tltu l aailty Visitor 
IM'o^rani: 1 k“lpin>’ l'auult\ Sc‘u TIk-iusuK c*s." In h'dee lo Tdce. A 
Stnnxehttoh (f fndn'idiuil ( jnisidlatunt Tec hnufiu's for Ideidly 
! k‘iel(f}nent Personnel. c‘ditc“d by Kanon (i l.c‘wis and Joya* T 
Povlais. Siillwatur. Okla.; Nuw I'oninis Pruss. 

llundruson. William D.. David W II. i\\ kins. John 11 l.ittlutkJd. 

John II Kldlnur. Nanev Ihulupohl. and Koburt Ikaburt. 19H3. 

Pllcats ol Providiiyu I uudbauk to luutuiuis via \ iduotapc‘ 



lk‘t ()Rlmi’> ( )bsci’\ tT C!iiliciiK“'. JoiU'iUil of 

Muirnuiccittudl luluaitiofi 

llcppiKM-. V. Paul, and Joseph A Johnston. IWi. IVer c:onsulta- 
lion; Paailty and Students Workin.u Toi>ethor to linpfo\ e 
Icaeltini;. huiynol i>f (Atiuiscliu}^ (oul I )civh>p))icnt -(Si: 

Hilsen, Linda, and LeAne KullKTlord. IdPl “■I’ldntd.ine I'aailly 
I)e\elopment Chairs Cc >nstUKti\ ely Crilic|uini> Colleaiiues in the 
(Jas.sR )()m.'“ Ti) fnipytuv the Acddony K': 2S1~()9. 
limes. i:d\vard K. 198S. ! hy,hcy l^:(Ilii:dtio}l dUil StaU* Cinvyunicdts: 
Roicu'cd ddflficiyhip. Coopcidthni. oy r/o;;//>e//7/o;/.^ .ASl IIM'.KIC 
llit»her Kdueaiion Report No. S. \\asliini>ton. D.C.: .Vssoeiation 
lor the Study of Hii«her hdueation Id) .^0() HtO. pp. MP-nl: 
P(.:-OS. 

llodgkinson. Harold L. 19" i. Adult 1 )e\ elopment: Inipliealions for 
I'aeulty and .-\dntinistiMlors. /u/ncdliondl /\co>yd tL - t. 
Holmes. Wendy. 19SS. "Art IS^ays and Coinpuiei Letters. ' 7h 
lmpy(nv the Acddouy^ 1^-M- 

Hui>hes. lAerett. Ilowart.1 lk‘eker. and Hlaneht.* C'leer. 19n2. "StiKlent 
Culture and .Veademie Id'fort." In the A)ucyk d)i Co/A'.i^c’. edited 
by Nevitt Sanlord. New ^drk: John Wiley N: Sons, 
llulehin^s. ILitrieia. IWa. "Introduetion." In Cdnipus I sa\f the 
ieiuhniy diulfoliu. edited by lain .Anderson. Washiiyuton. D.C. : 
.American .Vssoeiation for Hi.uher lalueation. 

. l99Ab. Lessons from .A.AHK's leaehin^ Iniiiatiw " In 

/■(Kultyds 7(Vr/>(Vs. <.dited b\ Maryellen Weimer. Cniwrsity 
Park Penns\l\ania Stale t niv.. National Center on Postseeond- 
ar\ Teaehin^. learnin.U- and .Asst.‘ssment. 

Jaekson. William K.. and Kon.ild 1). Simpson. 199 ». ■Mentorini' 

New I'aeultN' lor tVMeliini; and R<.‘seareh." In .l/e///(^/'/;/,rj Rei isUcd 
.\idhifiy du hujuK t n)i l}\dindmtls dtul histitutunis. edited b\ 
.Marie A. Wunseh. New Direetions for 1‘eaehini; and l.earniiyi; 

No. S". .San Praneiseo. Jossey-lLiss 
Jakoubek. Jane 199 i A Low -Cost and Ili^h-lmpaet Model lor 
i)e\elopment and Support ol New I'aeulty " huttiuil of ^tdfj. 
dml i )yy,(ddZdho}\ /)civl(fpnicnt 1 K D. 22S-A.^ 

|ar\ is. Donald K. 1991 JidiUfy /dndtv I h‘ivlof>nicdt A / /<indl)ot,h 
New V'ork Modern l.an.utiai;*^’ .Vssoeiation ol Ameriea 
lelinek. Mariaiin. Linda Smiuith. and Paul Hirst h I9SA. Inirt) 
tliitiion .V (.(>tie ol VIan\ ( t>lois A<lffH)u\tydtifv V( /t*//( i* 
o/R//7e;7r 2.S( C- A.'^l 

Jeniette. Mardee S . ant! V nu e Napoli 199 i. 7/x* 7tv/t hmy 



Idhmv Tcdihiuy Se;v(^//N/t 



/ciirmui* I:ulcrpnsi' MUmii-DdJc (.(unuumitv (.hlli\i»cs liluc- 
prnil for l^ohon. NKi.ss.: Ank(.‘r 

[( »linst<>iK‘, 1). i!k* Pr(Kliu'ii\ ity ol’ 

lxMrnint>." AM fi: lUiUctin i6{ H: 

Jo\ .iiul lk*\ (.‘liy sli( )\\ i9«si. "'Hk* ol’ 

T^.^u.■llin,U. " /u/iicddnual l.i'ddciylu'p i0( I ): j-lo. 

K.ilin. sus.in "IkMkT rc^'acliiny; iliroui^li IkMlcr Hx.iluaiion: A 

(iiiul(.* Inr l':iaih\ and Insiiiiuions " To Imprniv the Acadcniv li; 



Kal/. |ns<,*ph. aiki Mikliwl i icaiiy B)SS. 'niniiuii I^itpfcsxu's info 
Tcdihcrs- A \cn ApJ>}'odf.h to I'dK iilty ! k'lvlojuneut d)td Slutlcnt 
Iciirnmy \ew NhuiiiilKm. 

K<.‘i;a. l,an\. aiul Mk1uc* 1 1). \\ai;y;uiu*r. l'»i. (.'o/hihordtiiv i\vr 
A’(7 /(•//■ ■///(* dole of I'dailty m Improriny^ (jtllcyc Trdchmj*. 

\^lll I KK Ilii^luT r<.lin. alioii K(.*porl \n. 2. W a^hiiyukui. !).(!.: 

( i<. ( \\asliiiii;t()n I niw. S(. hool n| lAlm aliun aiul llunian 
1 K‘\ (.‘IwpnK’iil !’.l ) I9A pp \ll’"Ol; IH!-0S, 

l\<.T\\iii. \lu.iun.'l A BASS. ' Tin.' K\Kliini» liiiprowancnt )c\‘ss.' 
Joiinidl (>f \tiiff IToyrani iind ( nydnizdliou ( )ctvlof intent M I i- 
in-lS 

K^awm. A . aiul Judiili Rhoads Inn.r -'VUe roa<.liini» 

( ’oiisMli.mls \\ (n ksl K »p ■■ itt Iniftmi e the . \eddenty \ 2: nn - . 

Kiliiiann. Ralph 11.. Mar\ .1. SaMon. Ro\ St ipa. aikl .\sst ><. utc's. «.\is. 
mss (,ditmr^ (jniti'ol of ! x- ( .t npot'dte i niture san laaiu is^o 

Josst,*\ Bass 

Kinst^'lla. KaU‘ NnS ■ l\‘<.as ( .< lai lmya l\.\u hins' olk*a;aik s 

Si ippoiluva Bo ik'ssli 111. 1 1 ( rl MW ill aU mss tin.' 1 )ls». lplilK‘s. ' I'o 

hnjiyoi e the Aeiitleniy \ i: Br^J s. 

K(\Uiil. U'Miiaixls ms 1 (^)u.ilil\ (;ii\k's. \ Iapaiu.‘s<.' ManaL^onKail 
KvlinK|iK- Imi iho (ilassrooiii hninormy^ (.i,Ucuc dttd i nne)'^it\ 

leiiJnny Si; IJS-J' 

KmiI. Mrliss.i SiK‘ mni. ■ R<.“ \ isiMniiiu c )m I cai liins' <‘lass|()(nii 
ik'sranh aiul ( .oinposiiK )n hi ( .'l(t.\>rooni /CcMuinh luttiy 
I es.\oii\ fr< nn S//m (’v\. <.xlik'vl B\ rhonias \ \iii»<,'lo \<,*w 

DiKkliMiis tm Toarl iinu and l.rarniii’a \t ). k» San I'rani isv ( > 

h issc\ Bass 

Kuh. ( j<.‘oiso I ) aiul rii/alK'ih 1 \\ hill inss I he Innsthh' 'hij} 
edyy ( idtiiye in . l///(77( ^/// f oUei^es nnd t niieysitie\ \sllB I RK, 
llislioi Idiualion lu'pnri \m 1 \\ashiiisk>ii. !).('. .\sso. 
uaiiMii I Ml ilu- siinK m| 1 liLihri 1 diu aiiMii ID jnn n i i Uiu pp 
\n Ml 1 '. (T 

KmiIiss Im.iivu < I . aiul RmIk rl Bmu r mni i ( m u-ni and 1 )osnvd 
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f iiuill\ 1 k‘\(.‘lopnK‘ni lM:k lit ainoiv^ POl ) \K‘inlH‘is ' /<> 
lntf>t\tu‘ the . ~S-<SJ. 

lk‘Uy I. I9«si "I sini»a(;ljss lnu*i\K\\ .is a lomulixt* 
l-\aliuiinn IVt lini()tK* " l(Hiru(il uj .SUiJf rntiinuu (uu! nryn- 
nr.atum ! k-tvlofimcHi i ). 

La(\*lk' Ikivrsoiv Mark W.. aiul Maiiin I I'inlst'lsitin 

■ Instiuiiions \laik*r: ( anipiis Tt\u 1 iiiyu I’.in ironnK*nis‘ lm|\ui on 
V-nior l atulp " In / huvhtpiny '^cHUtr I'dcu/ly as '/tv/t /u'r.\. t tlik-tl 
In Mariin J. !-inkt*lstfin aiul Mark \\ l..i( !fllf-Pfk‘is( m. \t.w 
1 )iix\ irons tor IVat hint; aiul I.cai miV 4 \i) San I raiHisto. 

K)ss<,'\ 'Hass. 

l.ainlHTi, l.fo M . .itul siatt-y 1.. Titv. ftN p;ns. l^rajuunty, ilrdtlnata 
situlrnh It! Ic(uh \\ashint;i< >n. 1 H . \nu-rkan \sso».-|jnon lor 
1 (i;;lK‘r r.tlik alion. 

l.tMiA. I. J(> Sf(MfmlH‘r "Tlif scholar as rtatika " ^(.hnuhnul 

Sot Si )J •*<».■> 

Ia‘\ iMson {)ani(.l|. I‘AS(), ■ \ ( ;oiit fpiuHi o| \tlull 1 )f\ flopiiK'Hi.'’ 

, l///(T/t//;/ /Si t />( U>yt>l I h I ) .S l.s 

lAnuisoM Kos<-. liu^liih. aikl Uolxai 1 Mt’iyuts. p;M lnipio\iiii; 
toiler.- U^kliint;. A ( rmt.il Kf\ k\\ o| Ik-sf.iit li.‘ ICcnvn uf 
(■.ilunUioniil !\C\ctt}\h Sl( S) iMS' Si 

l.fwin. Kuri (iroup Dotision anti Sot ial Chant;;,’ In Rcutl 

n/ Si/t /^// /Si t />o/i ftlik tl In r \ \fw 1 1 >ml^ anti 1 I. 
Il.mkn Inn. \U> lk>ll. Kiikhari t\ WinsUin. 
is. Kairon ( . p)Ss Intln itlnal (.«>nsuli.intin lis Impoiiaiuf lo 
1 at nli\ I k‘\ fk ipiiunl Pni^unis In /Wit /o/Wtr .1 s<;//ri 
• hulu ultuif i I <n\ii/hni> >n 'U\ Inm/Ui-s Jnr / <ik n/!\ Ik't chtfnucnl 
/V/‘N<»n//i7 (.tlik'tl In KarnmCi. I.fw is aiul |o\t o I lk»\l.its 
siillw aifi. ( )kl.i . \fw 1 1 . mills I'ivss 

l.<.n\ is. Kai n 'll ( I . .iikl I' n t [NnLks. ^tK loss /(/; ;' /<» / </i (' 1 

Stt(u\ clumh t>i htiln uhuil ( oy/s/zZ/oZ/o// /;*( huit/Hi"^ f<>r /'</( nllv 
f h^i {‘/ttfinnni >imr/ snllwaka. t )kl.i Now 1 omms 1‘rtss 

I f\\ IS. Kain >11 ( , . Manll.i I ) S\inhki aiul l.iiiu’s 1 siur p‘Ss 
. illint; ihf ( i.ip lnii< itlik mt; \fw 1 .n iill\ h > iht- H.isu s < *| 
ItMthiiiL’ n( sidli rn Kjami liUi/ ( >tyinu'.dln>u 

I h't {'/t tj >Hh d{ *'< I • |o Jl 

I I li )iiiinc;||(-n K.nitli. !<■ ihnl | Mt'ii; 4 ( " anil K illiloon I lkink< • 
innn Mi-dn uk ilo;^it .ill \plan.iin >ns |i n iht- Mi uksi I lU; is i il 
Itvtlh.kls liotn siiuk ni k.inntis /ximid/ u/ / Jiii dii<>nd,' 

/s I ( /». ./. »"i s.*( j ) j ;j \\ 

I'lnl HI. Ill l*>s.s siiklt nt ^!\ |i s ,in; I I < '.miin'a in I w 1 1 t - 'Ik 
Hiisinf^> ( 1 nii-'f" /m Z/n/i/M/ {• //'; li(/</cn/i ' nj 
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l.oLiis. NK'iyl Kcis. IW2. ■■()ri»ani/aiion> as Culuuv-lk‘ahn>» Milieux. “ 

In (Missies (>f()rM(iniZ(ili(ni Tlwory. tMiied by Jay .M. SlialVil/ and 
). Sie\en On. lk*lmom. C'al.: Wadsw orih. 
lAK Ms. Ann 1-. ‘‘riK* Deparimeni Chair as Chani»c In 

/ /uir AJniifii.'^lnihns (.d)i Inipntrc rc(ichiu,ii. <.'dii«.‘d by Peter 
yklin. San I’ranei.sco; Jossey-Uass. 

ShvHjL>lfh*Hi)ijii /h'/HirliiiiniUil /.c(ii/cishil> Sjn l-raiv 

cisi.(): |()ssey*bass. 

.. ed. P)SO. The /XiuirlnicHl ('haiipeiyoii's /\\M> in l:nh(nu ini» 

C.n//('t»(' Tcdchini^. Sew Diiwiions tor 'le;k hini» and Learniiv.^ \o. 
S". San I'ranei.seo-. Joss(.‘\ ■ba^'''. 

I vnion. Ijnesi .A . and Sandra 1-. l linan. .\i'ir PrinriUcs Jorlhc 

( niivrsily. San I'raneisi n: lns>ey“bass. 

MeDanK-l. i:li/abeih A, P)S“. ‘ l-acullv Collaboration lor Better 
Teat.liini''. At^kili l.(.-arnin.u PriiHipk-'' Aj')plied to rcae!tini» 
lnipro\ (.'HK'ni. 'I\t huprinv the A(.dclc)U\nv. Ot-Pti 
\kkeaehie. Wilbert 1. prp. ‘ lVrsinrti\ e . Iroin Ps\ t hol<\uy: 

l inaiu ial lno.-nti\es Are InetteUne for l\Kult\." In Aettdemie 
Pea dills Id I liyher Ti/nedlion. et.litt.tl h\ 1 )arivll K. Louis and 
W illiain 1' Bet ken I r. Canibritlt;e. Mass.: Ballini»er. 

. — ii)s2. ■■■fhe Keuartls of Teat hin.n." In >nrdliHi» l^rufessois 

In ledi'h /.ffei lire/v. ediletl by lames L. Hess. New DireeUtMis lor 
liMt hint; anti Leainini; \t) lu. sjn IVanfiseo. jossey-ILiss. 

p;s“ c.in i:\akiatiiyi; Instruttion lin|>ro\e leathin.u?' In 

Tei hna/iie'^ fitr l.i d/udluii* dial lni/)rnri*\ii Tidehidi^. etlited b\ 

I .iw ii’iu e ,N1 Meanttaii New Diret tions tor leathint; and 
I i‘aniin;a No .M San 1 rant ist'o Josse\dLiss 
— - |ot)i Tedihmy, lips- \irdlei>u's. Pesedreh. dial Thenry for 

( •>lli‘:.^e dial ( dii ei'sily Tedihei’s. lfMn,utt>n. .Mass . !).(.. Heath. 
M.iish. I k iberi W lost -suitlenis IN alnatioiis of Inn ersit\ 

leaCinva l)iniensionalit\ . Keliabilit\ \alitlit\ . PtUential Biases. 

.mil I otit\ ' Inariail (•/ 1 iha iiliniidl Psu hnlni{y^('>^^>: -si. 

.. |os~ siutleiUs' IN akiations ol I ni\ ersity I eat hini;. 
Kisj.Miih litulinu''. ^letht >tlt >lot;u al Issues, .md 1 )irt*ftions |i )r 
I uinie kfseaiili ' liik'rddlit»ddl Inimidl nfT'ildidliniidl Pc'^iuinh 

1 h M 2SN Nss 

M.iish I ledu-ii W . and Mil hael I Dunkin B’oj suuk-nts INal 
nations o| l imeisiiv It-ai hiiii; \ Multidimensional Peispei - 
UM- 111 \o| Sol I lii>herl ilia dlmii lldialh»>tMn/hhi‘nry 

(O/*/ /A mWO /» I lilted Iw lohn ( ''iii.ul Nev.^oik \:aathoii 

Puss 

Mat sli 1 II I bell W . and I aw leiu e Ko< he |0O | lie I se i >| sm- 

deni s 1 \ a Inal lolls and an lndi\ uln.ilK sn ui lured Inier\ enti< ui to 
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Hnhun^v I nix'crsitv To;k 1 uiv 4 HncciiwMic'^s. A}}}cf'ictin 
/•(hu tiliondl Uesctinhjiuinutl 30( 1 ); 2T-SI . 

Marlin. JuaniH*. anM Carcn Sichl. .\uuimn t^)S3 -nruain/aliona.l 
Culuuv aiul (.ouninvuluiiv: An l iKMsy Syinbiu^i"." ( h!^(Uiizn- 
lional i)\ funniiS: ^2-(j i. 

Maslaiul. Andrew T. b>SS. •Op^am/atinnal Cailuiiv in the Mudy ol 
Mii'licr I dueniion " k\'i icii- <>f Hii>hi>r hliiailiitu Sil)- 
Mass\. William Andrea K. Wil^^er. and Carol (‘.oIlKHk. IWf. 

■■( )\ «.'i\ oiuinyi i loilow (.'d (.olk'j^ialiu . C/v/i/iic'ibi i): 11—2^1. 
Mailiis. H. Claude. 19”^. -.Wadeinie Careers and .\duli Dexelop- 
meni A Nexus l<u- Ke-seauh." Ciinvut Issues in f Higher 
/•■<///( (Ui<nt 1: 21-2 1 . 

Maionex . Joseph IhScS. "Weekiv Quizzes and l\aininalion IVr- 
|orinan<.e in Iniei mediaie .\c\ouniin,i4- l\> the .Wdil- 

e/m 

.Meiyues. Uohert 1. 19SS. "Careei -Span l aeiilu Developineni ' 
r .oZ/rLfc 'le(u hni[* .“>3^ i l«si -;s i. 

ius"'. ■(‘olleaj^iK's as Caial\s|s >r c .liaiv^e in ■l<.\uhin.^. /d 

Iniprni i’ Ihe Aauicnn (»: 

mu!. riie Ueal World ol TeaCiinu lmpio\emeni: ,\ I'aeulu 

IVrspeiiive ■■ In lifflrtiiv Pnielices Jin- Inipn^rni:^ fenehnn^. 
ediied In Mu hael ilieall and lenniler Irankliii New Direiiions 
loi leaJiiin^ and l.earniiyu N(l iS. Van I'ranuseo; Jos.sey Mass 

— . inui. ■ i^repariiv^ New I'aeuliy lor the !■■uUIre " '/hniii^hl A 

Ai^lmn lu(i»; S1-9S. 

.\leiyues. Koheri J . and Kaihken I'. Mrinko. 19<S(v •nieeis ol Miideiii 
1 A iiluatK >n IkAxIhat k' A \k‘ia-anal\ sis ol lliLilK*r l.<.knalion 
Kes<.‘an. h ' Paper presenied ai a meelini; < >1' ihe Ameriean 
l-diieauonal Keseareh \ssoeiaiion. san I raneisio. Calikunia I D 
lus IS pp Ml'-nl ; p( -0 1 . 

.Meiyues. Koberi I.. and William C. Kaiido. IW^) W hai Are ^our 
Assumplions^ lmpro\ini; insnuetion In i:\ainiiiin.n 1 
(.'o!lci>i’ Icdchmi* .'^’'(2). S i - (^n 

\leni;es. l^jbeii 1.. and Maryellen Weimer. ecK. 199(v leiKhin:^ on 
\ttlnl (irannil I Mni> sehoUirshij) to hiifmHv Anutiy^e "^aii I ran 

|S». { > loss<,'\ i^ass. 

Merrum. Sliaran M . ed 199A . 1// ( jHlitteon . \tlnlt lenrninM Iheory 
New Diixxlions lor .\duli and Conunuiii;^ r.duealioii No San 

PlMIV 1st. t ) |< >SS(,A Mass 

\U izj 4 <.‘i, Wahei M. b^i>l i'nvdoni in the Ai^e of the t }u 

tersii\ \ew ^ork Columbia I ni\ Press 
\k‘ziiow lac k P)'M I rnnsjonndtn e I >mn'nMon^ nf Atln/t h’druin^ 
San I raiu is^ < )• |( jss<.a Mass 



’/<(hini> Tetn hin^L* Senoitsly 
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\lillis. liarh.Mj I IW*). C olkM^iK's I k-lpini* C .()lk*.i,uiU‘s- A I\\t 
O hsiT\ jiioii l'ioL;i\mi \|(Kk'l "Jounutlufsiafj. nru^^mm (iml 
( )ri>(nnz{ilittfi I k'i c/ifjfuu^ul I ): IS-il. 

■ "^ •< )iHkK lii\n I Ik't r c !l.is.sr< K )in ( 

U> hnf)n>tv !hc .Wddnuv I 1. 

" ■ 1( )i 1 hr ! K's I lull biiul Nk’nlorinii l\iri* 

iiiiK’ Ku uli\ . In Mcuh >nnjii f\Ttsilctl MdL^hii* Hii linfx/cf <fn 
hulmdiidh and firs/i/nfinny hy Marie A W llns^ h. \ew 

I )ii‘eelions i< >i- Teaelmyti aiul l.earnini; \o. S" \m I'raneiseo: 
|(>sse\ -bass 

Millis. Harhaia J.. aiul barhara b. Kaplan. iaihaixiiyu Teaeh- 

inii {hit )ui;h beer ( ilassiix un C )bst,a\ aii( mis." |n hnf)r(H injL>(.'o/- 
/(:i.:e Viv/i eJiteb In beler Seklin. lit)llon Mass.; Anker. 

Minor. Janies b. aiul Kennelli .\l bresiun. N'M. beer c ioaehin^ ai 
ihe lunit n t ( >Ik\ne l.t.‘\el: I )e\ t.Jt >pmLi a Miihreakaiini* i'luiron- 
ineiii ■■ Ibiper presenieJ al ihe \alional c:onleieiue on the 
\Jnll Learner. ( -oliinibia. Sonll) c '.arolina ID.-^.-^n i|n pp. 

Ml -o|. \>( -111 

\Iniia\. llariA ti b>Ss Low lnlei\'nt.e c.Lissrooni leat.hinu Ik* 
liaxiois ami '^iin.leiii Kaiini’soi c.tilk'Lji.* leathini* 1 lkAii\t.au‘ss. 
fnunidl o/ l.dlii'd/ii >H(d hi >/tn^y~M I ); I 

"Hie Inipaei ol lorniaiix e ami suinniam t.- lAakialMMi 

o| I eat. Iiiiyu in \oril i XiiKa ieaii 1 im ei siiie'' " . Lvm*nn///(v// 
f'l (dimfit}H lu Hi_i>Iht l\diu(f(inu \ l“--.-0 

-■ — — . b^SS Uassruoni LeaJiinit lkJia\iois kelalt.'d lo Colk-u^.' 
k at liin*^ niet. ti\t.'ness ' |n f /k'scaiv/} /o ItHproiv Tc(Khtn,i*. 

t.Aliietl In LnU'i ti Oiinakl ami \rlfiur .\| .‘sullixan \i‘w 
hiietluMis |oi leaelnibvi and I.eariunLi \o 1 ^. Sail Lraneiseo: 
|osse\ bass 

. bLS".i \t (|uiriiyu "'indeiil 1 eedbat. k ihal liiiproxes Insiriie- 
Mon ■ In Ti'di hni,i^ W e//. editi-d In MaiAellencL 

Weiiner \ew I )iieelu mis lor I eat I lin.*; and l.eaniiniLi \o. M .San 
I I am ist t ) |i )sse\ ■ I ki ss 

b>N b Inipati ()| snitleni Insii ik lional Kaiiiyt^s on <^)ualii\ 

< )l I eat liin.u in I liiilit'r Ltlnt aii( ni bapt.'r j^reseiiietl al an annual 
nieetiiiLi ol ilu' \nu'rit,in l (lut .ilit)iial Kes<.'art'li .\ss()eiaiion. 

\pril. Wasiiiiy^tt)!!. I) f I I ) is i biS. in pp Mi- -n | ; be : -n| 

■ ■ " liletlixf leat hinii belu\ KM'S Ml ihe CiollejLif 

cLissrooni In \ol ~ ol Ht^ln’r }'dH< (Ui<f}i fidudhiHtdtp/ rhctiry 
and lu'sran tliietl b\ |o|im( small \ew Vnk \!^allioii 

I * 1 1 'ss 

\.ik.i|i I ).i\ id M in^M ■ ( Lissi( torn Keseati h in bh\ sh s e;ainiiii^ 
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ln"iL:hl'' inin \ i^ii.ili/.ilK mi ;iiuI IM'nhitMii S{»l\inu " In (.'hi.ssn>nni 
AVx'(/rt/> f (Uiy in.s /)'(tin i'JiUmI In A 

Ai\u<.-i» I \<.-\s 1 ii» >ns t« ir IV.u hini^ jnJ l.i-amini; \< > '^.in 

h * H.i 

\.iti(uul Insiiiuk- ot IMiuaiiun Iwsi l)u olivinyii! in frtirnnii: 
Ri‘({iniU‘.l the hntcntid/ • *f.\n!cru(in / /lijhcr lulnintit >n Wash- 
in.muii. 1 ) C. I N ( i( n I rimu'ni l^iniini^ ( )tlk 
\\(|iii''l. |t'(l\ 1 ) . Ki *1 h M l 1 ). \bh(ni. aiul DtMiaM H \\iilll.<.kU 

Tciuhnr^ As.si^tnnt i raiuntii in the Diiwiinns 

loi ‘IV%K liin*^ Jill! lA’amm.^ \< > .Vj. s^n fVaiu < i- [c )ssi. \ . 

( )Ni-n Di’hoiah “Work Xili^lai lu >n aiul ^IR "" in iIk* l irM aiul 

I'IiirI ^^■a^ol \vaJcnik \pp< iininuni " J< inrun/ <>1 1 Ir^hir I t/n- 
nlth>n <• {I M . " I 

i )U<.MV I )c’h« >!ali. '>ik‘ -\ Mapk'. anJ haiKC'^ K. '^laLii' 

W I >iiun anj Miivh'iu lauilu Ji »h saiisi.u. ikni ' /> >ifrn<t/ 1 >/' 

///!.'/»('/■ /.(//a oiM > I Jir 

( I K lx irah and \lai\ Di aiu iiuik Hi I Ik- pR-UMiniA' 

^■^.-al'' \ l.tiiiLnliklinal I\m"Pl-v ii\ i-. ' In Pei elfftni;^ \eii nihl 
{nnh If / (U nit] rdikkl In \!ai-\ I '-'t 'R mi'ili and \iin 1' 

\ii"lin \i-w 1 )iR riK >iR If >1 k\u liin.u and lA'amin.u \ii ' ^an 
I I ai iv Ri I > |( Ha 

On.Johnt id PAsn h'iuhni;^ tUhi ft^ }i ,i(iu{timi A t ({nu/hut »h 
«f/ / iVm m'm'k's I iHana ( -lianipaiLin I ni\ wl lllinoR (Jltkcfil 
In'-lMii In mal 'uu l''^ 

<)r\.|olmc and l.an\ \ Hia^kainp lws| r.unlu l\u rpliuns « ii 
ilk- (^>ualil\ and i '^I'liilik-'^'' v»l rhiii- I \ pn^ »»| lAalnainr lnlt>i 
main Ml A'cmv^i/' ni / /t^hef- / i/neiith >n l^‘ J~l SJ 
^>iiilii WilhaiiiCt |ws| thet^ry/ \ew ^l>^k. \\fMi Hfnk" 

< )ui hi. \\ illiani c I . and \laii I. W likin'^. |ns^ ( )r^ani/aiit inal 
< nlinii* !///;;/(// A’( 7 /c/r <i/ s.k /•»/• II \^~ 

0\vM ill I I .and lli-ihi-il W \lai"li Midti'iin Uidhaik InMii 

^Ukk-ni" li" Ki'laiit Mi"liip iM In^irik ii- Mial linpn m nuMii and 
snid(Mii" ( I'Linimc and \tK‘< n\i‘ ( >iiUMnk'" ' lunrnnl n/ / dn 

( /’n 1 l /'"A/t^'l “iMH 

Haliik-i lank-'' c . and t ivomi* H \an.ulian t ds pnij /'n.^ternie n 
i iinuite /nr hiu nlt\ \ >hir^h\i> nt ( Minwnnit\ («»//(-.,7n Wa^li 
ii\mf»n l>( \iik-iKan n i.tn< mi < »l < » 'mini inilx .indlmu<>! 

( o|lr-is 

I'ainl'f " »kian llau'ip'^ H'"<i |)»suipaiu\ I >iM\\ ii n IirIi m (' m aiul 
'^Indi-iil I \ iln.ilK Ml ' 'I In-ii'u in >ii I Hi-- i v mi Insii u. i. m /un/r.v, 

liiiHiil \ leUx (• M 1 t 

Haikri. ( l\d(- \ .md l.nu' I aw Ml Man h ln>ni llk-iM\ In 



Jiihnrt /i‘(h/^nn: 





PriKiitt* 1(1 TIr'oiv: Consullin.u willi l';u uliy." l\n'S(ntucl 

a}\i! (/inildiKvJonnKil. 

Parsons, 'l akoit. and C'rcraltl M. Plan. 19".-^. 7hc Anuniani ( ni- 
ivrsilv C'.aml'Hidi.if. NIass.: llanartl I'niv Prt*ss. 

PauNcii. Midiafi Ik •C-olk‘^(.' Tuition-. Dfinaiui and Supply 

I )(.‘k'nninanis iVoiii " Rvricu' af ! h*^hcr lUhicatUtu 

. 1992. ■ Ikiiiding .Molivaiion and CloLtniiion K(.'seardi into 

\\drkslioj->s on IxRturini^." 'Ih l)}il)rniv the Acadoiiy W \ 2i!-S2. 

Paiils(.*n. .MiduK-l Ik. and Kuniuih .\. Ik-ldnian. I99S. “’Ibward a 
K(.'fonf(.‘i')Uiali/aiion of S<. holar.sliip. .\ Human .Wiion Sy.stum 
\\ iih l■‘ulu•lional Imj'x.Taiixus." fan null o/l/if^hcr I'xlucatunt 0()(6): 
f)lS-aO. 

lVrlb(.*ii^. Ary;.'. 19<S.k -WlK'n I’rofo.ssors Ca>nlront ’IhomsfU (.-s- 
Towards a 'riK*or(.*ii<.al Hoik eT)Uiali/ai ion ol \'t(.i(.‘o S(.‘lt- 
C lonfroniaiic )ii m llii^li(.a- T!<.kKaiion.“ l/isihcr I:(hn.(ili(fH 12: 

IV-k'is. 'Thomas 1.. and UolH‘ri 11. \\ai<.'rman. Jr. 19S2. hi Search of 
ImcIIoicc. \cw 'ibrk: llarp(.*rL^ Kow . 

Pck'ison. .\lar\ in \\'.. Kim S. (!aiiK‘ron. Philip Joih*.s. la.sa .\. .\k‘i.s. 
and l)(.*horah Idiin.uion. 19S(). '}he Or^auiziilioaai Cuutcxl far 
Teach iui^ and ieanihij^ .-\nn AiHor. .Mi<.h.- National (k-ntcr tor 
K(.‘.sLMixh to lm|')rt)\(.‘ Postso<.-oiulaiy ‘HaK-hini* and lA*arnin^. 

IViorson. Marv in and Nk'lin(.la di. Sjx*iU(.‘r. 1990. ' rnd(.‘iMand- 
in.U .\(.ad(.*mi(.- Clulutrc.' aikl dlimatc.*." In A^sesshi\> Acaileiuic 
(.In) tales inul ( dill n tvs. (.Rlit(.‘d hy William Ci. '1 RMiu*y. New 
I )ir(.‘(.ti(uis I'or I institutional K(.‘s(.‘ar<.h \(». (vS. San I-Tan(.i.sfo-. 

JossCV -Ikiss. 

. -C^)ualitati\(.' aikl (^)uantitati\ u .\pproadK*s to \c:\- 

dumit (atlturu. Do 'I1k“y Tull I N Ur* S<iur* Thiiyu.''" In \ol. 9 of 
I h^her ixluLalintf I latu/lhHfh of The<try atui Research. (.'dit<.*d hy 
John Mnart Now 'lork- .Ai^athon lM<.'ss 

\hs\ei. Karl S. 1991. "Ki.'pori of iIr* 1 niv (.asitv w ide.- 'Task Toixv on 
T.uultv K(.‘war(.ls. ' lk*rk(.*k‘\‘: I niv of California. 

Po\ ku's. Joytv ’T. 19HS "‘Tlk' ‘IVauhini* .Analysis Program aixl the 
Uok* ot thu Consultant." In Tace la l ace: A Saiircehimh aj 
huliridiial (.ansnllaliati ’Tech tiufiies far I'acally I )erel(tf>nieiil 
l\’rs(ftniel. (.‘ditcRl hy Karron C) l.uwis and Joyce.* T. Ikwiats. 
sitllwalur. ( )kla.: Now Torunis Pruss. 

(^imin. Sandra 1. . and Sanford Kantt*r 19St. ■*'Ic*am 'IVac hini^: An 
Miurnalivu to luoiuu* 1 atii;ut* " hnunaluni Ahsirin isi^i S 1-2. 

Uallis. Hulun 199 t. c.ruatin.u 'Tuadiin.u and l.uarnini» Partnurships 
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with Students: Helpin.u Facult\‘ Listen u» Student \dites. * Vi/ 

IfH/tmi c the . It (uleniy 1 

Uiindo. William C . jikI Lisa L'lnn.u Len/t‘. eds. I C(iniifi,i> froi>i 
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